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Art.  I.  ^  Narrative  of  the  Visit  to  the  American  Churches,  hy  the 
Deputation  from  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  IVales, 
By  Andrew  Reed,  D.D.,  ana  James  Matheson,  D.D.  2  vols.  8vo., 
pp.  XX.,  1024.  Price  1/.  4#.  London,  1835. 

'PEW  of  our  readers  can  require  to  be  informed,  that  the  travels 
in  the  United  States  of  which  these  volumes  contain  the 
narrative  and  result,  originated  in  a  Resolution  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Union  of  England  and  Wales,  appointing  two  of  their 
body  to  proceed  as  a  Deputation  to  visit  the  transatlantic  churches, 
and  ^  to  collect  and  communicate  such  information  as  will  be 
*  mutually  interesting,  respecting  the  state  of  religion  in  both 
‘  countries.'  This  Resolution  arose  out  of  a  fraternal  overture  on 
the  part  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States,  con¬ 
veyed  in -a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  S.  Ely,  their  permanent 
clerk,  in  which  an  interchange  of  delegates  was  proposed  as  likely 
to  be  of  mutual  advantage*.  Accordingly,  tne  Rev.  Andrew 
Heed,  of  London,  and  the  Rev.  Jas.  Matheson,  of  Durham, 
having  consented  to  undertake  this  Mission,  embarked  at  Liver¬ 
pool  in  March  1834.  They  were  the  bearers  of  communica¬ 
tions  from  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  addressed 
to  the  American  Bible  Society ;  and  were  also  entrusted  with 
similar  communications  from  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
the  Home  Missionary  Society,  the  Religious  Tract  Society, 
the  Temperance  Society,  &c.,  addressed  to  kindred  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States  ;  but  their  immediate  errand  was,  to 
attend  the  sittings  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  various  Associations  of  the 
Congregational  Churches  in  New  England,  as  far  as  the  limited 
peri^  of  their  visit  would  permit.  The  spirit  in  which  their 


*  See  Congreg.  Mag.  1833.  p.  379. 
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mission  was  undertaken,  was  decidedly  and  entirely  Catholic ;  and 
nothing  could  be  more  gratifying  and  satisfactory  than  the  recep¬ 
tion  which  they  met  with  from  their  American  brethren  of  all  de¬ 
nominations.  4'hc  report  they  have  brought  back,  is  drawn  up 
under  the  influence  of  the  cordial  feeling  which  could  not  hut  be 
})roduccd  by  the  hospitable  attention  and  marked  rcs|)ect  shewn  to 
the  Deputation  ;  hut,  favourable  as  is  their  testimony,  on  the 
whole,  to  the  state  of  society  in  America,  and  uniformly  candid 
as  is  the  tone  of  their  remarks,  there  is  no  indication  of  any  wish 
to  conceal  or  to  colour  the  facts  of  the  case  ;  and  every  reader  of 
these  volumes  must  rise  from  the  }wrusal,  with  an  entire  confidence 
in  the  honesty  and  fairness,  as  well  as  the  comjK'tcncy  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses. 

The  first  volume  comprises  Dr.  Heed’s  personal  narrative:  the 
second  is  occu])ied  with  a  summary  rc]>ort  containing  the  matured 
opinions  and  reflections  of  the  joint  authors ;  and  with  a  narrative 
of  a  st'piurate  visit,  by  Dr.  Matheson,  to  Canada  and  Pennsylvania. 

On  arriving  at  New  York,  the  two  reverend  gentlemen  were 
immediately  waited  upon  by  a  deputation  from  the  ‘  Third  Pres- 
‘  bytery’  of  that  city,  and  invited  to  attend  its  sittings,  as  well  as 
to  accept  of  the  hospitable  accommodations  prepared  for  them  in  a 
private  family.  They  made  but  a  short  stay,  however,  at  this 
time ;  being  anxious  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Federal  City  while 
Congress  was  sitting.  ()n  reaching  Washington,  they  were 
quickly  found  out  by  the  worthy  minister  of  the  first  Presbyterian 
('hurch,  who  insisted  upon  their  taking  up  their  quarters  at  his 
house ;  urging,  ‘  that  it  was  against  usage  in  America,  to  allow 
‘  clerg}’men  to  stay  at  an  inn.’  The  impression  made  upon  the 
visiters  by  the  proceedings  of  the  American  Parliament  was  not 
that  of  high  admiration.  At  the  time,  public  interest  was  fixed 
upon  the  debates  in  the  Senate ;  and  the  excitement  was  raised  to 
the  highest  pitch. 

Heferring  to  the  most  distinguished  members  of  that  body.  Dr. 
Heed  says : — 

*  I  might  do  them  injustice,  if  I  attempted  any  thing  more  thin 
general  imju'essiun  from  such  slight  opportunities  of  knowing  them. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  Clay’s  strength  is  in  poptdar  address  ;  Webster’s,  in 
cool  argnnMuit ;  Calhoun’s,  in  his  imagination,  and  his  weakness  too ; 
Felinghuyscii’s,  in  his  truly  Christian  character ;  Ewing’s,  in  his  stout 
honestT)  notwithstanding  his  bad  taste  and  false  quotations  ;  and  For¬ 
syth’s,  in  his  vanity, — certainly  in  my  eye  the  very  image  of  self- 
complacency.* 

Altogether,  the  Writer’s  expectations  were  somewhat  distp- 
|)oiute(l  by  Congress. 

'  In  its  presence  I  was  n<»t  impressed,  as  I  tliink  I  shotdd  have  been 
in  the  presi^uce  of  the  men  who  signed  the  ])eclarati4Ui ;  and  my  ^y^ 
wandered  over  the  assembly}  anxiously  seeking  another  Washington, 
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who,  by  his  moral  worth,  mental  sagacity,  and  onquesdonable  patriot¬ 
ism,  should,  in  a  seamd  crisis,  become  the  confidence  and  salTation  of 
his  country  ;  but  it  wandered  in  vain.  Such  a  one  might  have  been 
there ;  the  occasion  might  bring  out  many  such  ;  but  1  failed  to  re¬ 
ceive  such  an  impreesion.  Nor  do  I  think  on  the  whole,  that  the  re¬ 
presentation  is  worthy  of  the  people.  It  has  less  of  a  religious  cha¬ 
racter  than  you  would  expect  from  so  religious  a  people ;  and  it  has 
also  less  of  an  independent  character  than  should  belong  to  so  thriving 
a  people.  But,  as  matters  stand,  it  is  now  only  a  sacriioe  for  the 
thriving  man  to  be  a  member  of  Congress  ;  while,  to  the  needy  man, 
it  is  a  strong  temptation.  In  this  state  of  things,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  the  less  worthy  person  should  labour  hard  to  gain  an  election  ;  or 
that,  when  it  is  gained,  he  should  consider  his  ouii  interests  rather 
than  those  of  his  constituents.  The  g(H>d  Americans  must  look  to 
this,  and  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  absorbed  in  the  farm  and  mer¬ 
chandise;  lest,  on  an  emergency,  they  should  be  surprised  to  find 
their  fine  country,  and  all  its  fine  prospects,  in  the  bands  of  a  few  am¬ 
bitious  and  ill-priiici|ded  demagogues.*  Vol.  1.,  pp.  30,  31. 

At  George  Town  in  the  Federal  District,  there  is  a  Roman 
Catholic  seminary  of  some  celebrity,  which  is  *  a  great  help'  to  the 
Romish  interest,  and  is  ^  nourished  from  Europe.’*  It  is  said, 

*  that  the  bishop  of  the  district  has  lately  rcceivccl  25,000  dollars 

*  from  the  Pope !  ’  Considerable  uneasiness  and  alarm  were  found 
to  prevaU  in  many  places,  in  the  minds  of  religious  persons,  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  spread  of  liomanisra,  the  partisans  of  which  are 
greatly  assisted  both  by  supplies  of  money  and  by  teachers  from 
Europe,  whose  superior  qualifications  hold  out  a  strong  tempta¬ 
tion  to  parents  to  place  their  children  under  their  tuition.  At 
Lexington,  out  of  four  schools,  three  were  in  the  hands  of  Roman 
Catholics.  In  connexion  with  this  subject,  we  find  the  following 
remarks  in  the  second  volume. 

‘  It  should  really  seem  that  the  Pope,  in  the  fear  of  expulsion  from 
Europts  is  anxious  to  find  a  reversion  in  this  new  world.  The  crowned 
beads  of  the  Continent,  having  the  same  enmity  to  free  political  insti- 
tutiuns,  which  his  Holiness  has  to  free  religious  institutions,  willingly 
unite  in  the  attempt  to  enthral  this  people.  They  have  heard  of  the 
necessities  of  the  West ;  they  have  the  foresight  to  see  that  the  West 
will  become  the  heart  of  tlic  country,  aud  ultimately  determine  the 
cluiracter  of  the  whole  ;  and  they  have  resolved  to  establish  themselves 
there.  Large,  yea,  princely  grants  have  been  made  from  the  Leopold 
Society,  ana  oilier  sources,  chiefly,  though  by  no  means  exclusively,  in 
favour  of  this  portion  of  the  empire  that  is  to  be.  'These  sums  are 
expended  in  erecting  showy  churches  and  colleges,  and  in  sustaining 
pneats  and  emissaries.  Every  thing  is  done  to  captivate,  and  to  libe¬ 
ralise,  in  appearance,  a  system  essentially  despotic.  The  sagacity  of 
the  effort  is  discovered,  in  avoiding  to  attack  and  shock  the  prejadices 

the  adult,  that  they  may  direct  the  education  of  the  young.  They 
look  to  the  future ;  and  they  really  have  great  advantages  in  doing  ao. 
They  send  out  teachers  exceUently  qualified ;  superior,  cortainly,  to 
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the  run  of  native  teachers.  Some  value  the  European  modes  of  edu¬ 
cation,  as  the  more  excellent ;  others  value  them  as  the  mark  of 
fashion :  the  demand  for  instruction,  too,  is  always  beyond  the  supply, 
so  that  they  find  little  dithculty  in  obtaining  the  charge  of  Protestant 
children.  This,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  point  of  policy  which  should 
be  especially  regarded  with  je:ilousy  ;  but  the  actual  alarm  has  arisen 
from  the  disclosure  of  a  correspondence  which  avows  designs  on  the 
West,  beyond  what  I  have  here  set  down.  It  is  a  curious  affair,  and 
is  one  other  evidence,  if  evidence  were  needed,  that  Poi)ery  and  Jesuit* 
ism  are  one. 

^  There  is,  however,  no  possible  cause  for  alarm,  though  there  un¬ 
doubtedly  is  for  diligence.  Riimanism  has  increased  ])ositively,  but 
not  relatively.  It  has  not  advanced  in  proportion  to  the  other  denomi¬ 
nations,  nor  in  proportion  to  the  population.  Baltimore,  the  strong¬ 
hold  of  Popery,  was  once  almost  wholly  Catholic  ;  it  is  now  greatly 
outnumbered  by  Protestant  sects.  The  Romanists  do  not  number,  as 
attendants,  more  than  550,000  persons ;  and  the  influx  of  Catholics 
from  Germany  and  Ireland  may  answer  for  that  amount.  Of  course, 
every  liberal  and  Christian  mind  would  desire,  that  those  of  that  faith, 
settling  in  these  states,  should  be  provided  with  the  means  of  worship 
in  agreement  with  their  conscientious  opinions  ;  and  had  this  been  the 
intention  of  the  efforts,  they  had  been  only  laudable. 

*  Nothing  can  be  stronger  evidence  against  the  success  of  Romanism, 
than  its  actual  position,  associated  with  the  extraneous  assistance  af¬ 
forded  to  it.  With  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  back  it,  it  hu 
fallen  short  in  the  race  with  the  other  denominations ;  while  they  have 
wanted  the  unity  of  action  which  sustained  it,  and  were  thrown  en¬ 
tirely  on  their  native  inward  resources.  Popery  cannot  flourish  in  this 
land,  exce]>t  every  thing  proper  to  it  should  first  die  out, — liberty, 
conscience,  independence,  and  prejudice.  It  is  not  indigenous ;  it  is 
an  exotic ;  and  though  fostered  by  fond  hands,  and  protected  by  strong 
ones,  it  will  languish,  fade,  and  ml.'  Vol.  II.,  pp.  106 — 108. 

This  explanation  of  the  apparent  increase  of  Popery  in  the 
United  States,  will  apply  to  its  recent  progress  in  England.  The 
constant  influx  of  Irish  into  some  of  our  large  manufacturing 
towns  will  partly  account  for  the  portentous  phenomenon.  The 
rapid  nun)erical  increase  of  the  population  must  also  be  taken 
into  the  calculation,  together  with  the  deficiency  of  the  means  of 
popular  instruction  in  those  districts  in  whicn  Romanism  has 
chiefly  increased.  In  some  instances,  the  local  spread  of  Romim- 
ism  may  undoubtedly  be  traced  to  the  talent,  character,  and  per¬ 
sonal  labours  of  the  ministers  of  this  specious  and  Protean  supers 
stition,  which,  adapting  itself  to  every  climate,  and  to  every  state 
of  manners,  can  sometimes  transform  itself  into  an  angel  of  light ; 
or,  what  is  not  less  alien  from  its  native  character,  can  assume 
the  seductive  meekness  of  a  persecuted  faith,  invested  with  the 
halo  of  martyrdom.  It  ill  becomes  Protestants,  however,  with 
the  Bible  in  their  hands,  to  entertain  any  apprehension  as  to  the 
revival  of  Popery,  either  as  a  predominant  faith  or  a  political 
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power.  It  can  thrive  and  spread  only  in  the  neglected  soil,  or 
the  uncleared  ground  :  and  its  existence  reproaches  the  bad 
husbandry  of  those  who,  waking  up  from  their  sleep,  and  wonder¬ 
ing  at  its  having  sprung  up,  cry,  An  enemy  hath  done  this.'' 
Popery  never  has  stood,  never  can  stand,  before  the  Bihle,  when 
the  Bible  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  It  is  a  religion  most  con¬ 
genial  to  the  human  heart,  and  therefore,  in  spite  of  the  march 
of  intellect,  likely  to  gain  ground  where  the  hearts  of  men  have 
not  been  prc-occupied  with  Scriptural  truth.  Many  have  em¬ 
braced  it.  Ignorant  of  the  Gospel,  as  a  refuge  from  infidelity, — 
a  resting-place  to  minds  bewildered  and  wearied  with  scepticism. 

It  is  not  of  Popery,  therefore,  that  we  need  be  afraid,  but  of  the 
evils  of  which  it  is  the  indication  and  effect ;  evils  connected  with 
that  popular  ignorance  which  is  caused  by  the  corruption  or  le- 
thargy  of  Protestant  communities. 

From  Washington,  the  Deputation  returned  to  New  York,  in 
order  to  be  present  at  some  religious  meetings  held  in  the  first 
week  of  May,  and  then  again  repaired  to  Philadelphia,  to  attend 
the  sittings  of  the  General  Assembly — a  *  body  next  in  import- 
*  ance  to  the  Congress  itself.'  The  individuals  oomposing  it  are 
the  elect  of  their  particular  societies:  and  they  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  State;  some  from  the  distance  of  1000  or  1200 
miles.  There  happened  to  be  a  very  delicate  subject  of  discus¬ 
sion  before  the  Assembly,  occasioned  by  a  complaint  and  appeal 
of  the  Second  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  against  the  Synod  of 
Philadelphia.  The  conduct  of  the  venerable  body  under  these 
trying  circumstances,  our  Author  witnessed,  he  says,  with  *  un- 
‘  feigned  admiration but  he  has  not  succeeded  in  placing  the 
proceedings  of  the  Assembly  in  a  very  imposing  light. 

Again  returning  to  New  York,  the  Deputation  thence  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Boston  and  Plymouth  in  Massachusetts,  and  afterwards 
resolved  on  an  excursion  to  the  Canadas.  In  the  route  to  Bur¬ 
lington,  they  met  a  great  many  Irish,  passing  from  Canada  to¬ 
wards  Boston  in  search  of  employment :  many  of  them  were  very 
poor,  and  suffering  much.  We  pass  over  the  description  of  the 
Gulf  Road,  Waterbury  Falls,  and  Niagara  itself,  scenes  almost 
as  familiar  now  to  the  reader  as  those  of  an  English  water¬ 
ing  place ;  as  familiar,  we  mean,  as  mere  description  can  make 
them.  On  their  return  to  Erie,  Dr.  Reed  and  Dr.  Matheson 
separated  by  a^eement ;  the  latter  to  visit  a  relative  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  the  lorraer  to  pursue  his  route  into  the  Western 
States.  The  journey,  by  coach,  from  Sandusky  to  Columhus, 
afforded  the  hrst  taste  of  the  comforts  of  back-country  travel- 
ling. 

*  We  were  to  start,  I  was  told,  at  three  o'clock ;  I  rose,  therefore,  at 
two.  Soon  after  1  had  risen,  the  bar-agent  came,  to  say  that  the 
ciiach  was  ready,  and  would  start  in  ten  minutes,  as  the  rain  had  made 
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the  roads  bad.  This  was  rather  an  ominous  as  well  as  untimely  iutima* 
tiun.  But  there  was  no  remedy  ;  so  1  made  what  haste  1  could  in 
dressingi  and  went  down  to  take  my  place.  1  had  no  sooner  begun  to 
enter  the  couch,  than  splash  went  my  foot  in  mud  and  water.  I  ex¬ 
claimed  with  surprise.  “  Soon  be  dry.  Sir,**  ^\'a8  the  reply  ;  while  he 
withdrew  the  li^ht,  that  I  might  not  explore  the  cause  of  complaint. 
Tlie  fact  was,  that  the  vehicle,  like  the  hotel  and  the  steam-boat,  was 
not  water-ti^ht,  and  the  rain  had  found  an  entrance.  There  was, 
indeed,  in  this  coach,  as  in  most  others,  a  provision  in  the  Imttom,  of 
holes,  to  let  off  Iwth  water  and  dirt ;  but  here  the  dirt  had  btTome 
mud,  and  thickened  about  the  orifices  so  as  to  prevent  escape.  I  found 
1  WBS  the  only  |>a8senger  ;  the  morning  was  damp  and  chilly ;  the  state 
of  the  coach  added  to  the  sensation ;  and  I  eagerly  hxiked  al>out  for 
some  means  of  protection.  1  drew  up  the  wooden  windows  ;  out  of 
five  small  panes  of  glass  in  the  sashes,  three  were  broken.  I  endea¬ 
voured  to  secure  the  curtains ;  two  of  them  had  most  of  the  ties  Inroken, 
and  dapped  in  one’s  face.  There  was  no  help  in  the  coach  ;  so  1  hM>kcd 
to  myself.  1  made  the  best  use  I  could  of  my  garments,  and  put  my- 
self  us  snugly  as  I  could  in  the  corner  of  a  stage  meant  to  accommodate 
nine  jH'rsons.  My  situation  was  just  then  not  amongst  the  most  cheer¬ 
ful.  I  could  siHj  nothing ;  every  where  I  could  feel  the  wind  drawn 
in  upon  me  ;  and  as  for  sounds,  I  had  the  calls  of  the  driver,  the 
screeching  of  the  wheels,  and  the  song  of  the  bull-frog,  for  my  enter¬ 
tainment. 

‘  But  the  worst  of  my  solitar}'  situation  was  to  come.  All  that  had 
bei'ii  intimated  alwut  bad  roads  now  came  upon  me.  They  were  not 
only  bad  ;  they  were  intolerable :  they  were  rather  like  a  stony  ditch 
than  a  road,  ’fhe  horses,  on  the  first  stages,  could  only  walk  most  of 
the  way  ;  we  were  frequently  in  to  the  axle-tree,  uncertain  whether 
we  should  ever  get  out ;  and  1  had  no  sooner  recovered  from  a  ter¬ 
rible  plunge  on  one  side,  than  there  came  another  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion,  and  confounded  all  my  efforts  to  preserv'e  a  steady  sitting.  1  was 
literally  thrown  about  like  a  ball.  How  gladly  should  1  have  kept 
fixed  ]X)S8ession  of  that  corner  w’hich  I  at  first  occupied  with  some 
dep^  of  dissatisfaction  !  Let  me  dismiss  the  subject  of  bad  roads  for 
this  journey,  by  stating,  in  illustration,  that,  with  an  empty  coach 
and  four  horses,  we  were  seven  hours  in  ^ing  twenty-three  miles ;  and 
that  we  were  twentj'-eight  hours  in  getting  to  Columbus,  a  distance  of 
]  10  miles.  Yet  this  line  of  conveyance  w’as  advertised  as  a  “  splendid 
line,  equal  to  any  in  the  States.***  Vol.  I.,  pp.  140 — 142. 

The  road  lay  over  what  is  called  the  Grand  Prairie,  where 
specimens  of  the  genuine  log-hut  presented  the  only  signs  of 
habitation.  Most  of  the  recent  settlers  along  the  road  seemed  to 
be  Germans.  The  route  then  plunged  into  the  forest — ‘  in  its 
*  pristine  grandeur,  tall,  magnificent,  miundless.' 

'  I  had  iH'cn  stunewhat  disa])pointed,*  says  Dr.  Rood,  '  in  not  find¬ 
ing  vegetation  develop  itself  in  larger  forms  in  New  Kngland  than 
with  us ;  but  there  was  no  place  for  disappointment  here.  I  shall 
fiiil,  however,  to  give  you  the  impression  it  makes  on  one.  Did  it 
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arise  from  height,  or  figure,  or  grouping,  it  might  readily  be  conveyed 
to  you  ;  but  it  arises  chicHy  from  cttmbination.  You  must  sec  it  in  all 
its  stages  of  growth,  decay>  dissolution,  and  regeneration ;  you  must 
see  it  pressing  on  you  ana  overshadowing  you  by  its  silent  forms,  and 
at  other  times  spreading  itself  before  you,  like  a  natural  park  ;  you 
must  see  that  all  the  clearances  made  by  the  human  hand  bear  no 
higher  relation  to  it  than  does  a  mountain  to  the  globe ;  you  must 
travel  in  it  in  solitariness,  hour  after  hour,  and  day  after  day,  fre¬ 
quently  gazing  on  it  with  solemn  delight,  and  iKX^ionidly  casting  the 
eye  round  in  search  of  some  pause,  some  end,  without  finding  any  ; 
before  you  can  fully  understand  the  impression.  Men  say,  there  is 
nothing  in  America  to  give  you  the  sense  of  antiquity  ;  and  they  mean 
that,  as  there  are  no  works  of  art  to  pitnluce  this  effect,  there  can  be 
nothing  else.  You  cannot  think  that  1  would  depreciate  what  they 
mean  to  extol ;  but  1  hone  you  will  sym{)uthize  with  me,  when  I  say 
that  1  have  met  with  nothing  among  the  most  venerable  forms  (»f  art, 
which  impresses  you  so  thoroughly  with  the  idea  of  indefinite  distance 
and  endless  continuity ;  of  antiquity  shrouded  in  all  its  mystery  of 
solitude,  illimitable  and  eternal.*  Ib,,  pp.  145,  G. 

At  Cincinnati,  a  city  ‘  born  in  a  day  and  in  a  wilderness,’  not 
more  than  thirty -six  years  old,  and  yet  already  possessing  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  30,000  souls, — the  Author  had  the  good  fortune  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  celebration  of  the  national  holiday — the  anniversary  of 
the  declaration  of  Independence,  on  the  4th  of  July. 

*  The  previous  evening  gave  note  of  preparation  by  the  continued 
re(H>rt  of  fire-arms  and  small  guns.  In  the  early  morning,  the  young 
men  met  at  the  Mechanics’  Institute,  to  enact  in  miniature  what  their 
fathers  were  to  perform  on  a  larger  platform.  There  was  an  Ode,  and 
the  Declaration,  and  an  Oration,  and  Yankee  Doodle. 

*  The  grand  fete  came  afterwards.  All  the  trades  were  to  meet, 
and  go  in  procession  to  the  Fourth  Church,  to  join  in  a  semi-religiout 
service.  The  question  of  precedence,  however,  here  as  elsewhere,  is 
found  to  be  of  no  easy  solution  ;  and  some  of  the  companies,  in  dud¬ 
geon  on  this  subject,  had  refused  to  take  the  place  assigned  to  them. 
There  were  the  butchers,  and  the  carpenters,  and  the  coopers,  and  few 
besides.  The  coopers  had  a  temjHirary  stage,  and  as  they  were  drawn 
along  they  wrought  at  their  business.  The  butchers,  who  could  not 
well  be  so  employed,  were  at  liberty  to  display  themselves,  and  they 
made  the  most  of  it  in  their  way.  They  were  full  sixty  in  number, 
and  w'ere  all  mounted  on  good  steeds.  Some  decorations  were  given 
to  the  horse,  but  many  more  to  the  man.  It  was  a  sight,  to  see  these 
men  dressed  out  in  purple  and  fine  linen.  They  had  all  fine  frocks  on, 
some  muslin,  ornamented  by  silk  sash,  and  scarf,  and  rosettes.  These, 
with  the  usual  accompaniments  of  a  band  of  music,  and  showy  co¬ 
lours  waving  in  the  air,  with  the  insignia  of  the  comiwmy  on  them, 
together  >vith  the  holiday  dresses  of  the  sjiectators  who  lined  the  path¬ 
way,  composed  the  exhibition,  and  gave  it  a  cheerful  character. 

‘  As  the  service  was  to  be  at  Dr.  Beecher’s  church,  he  was  the  clnip- 
laiu  for  the  occasion.  I  went  with  him  to  secure  a  good  sitting  ;  but 
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declined  going  into  the  pulpit,  or  engaging  in  the  exercise,  for  obvious 
reasons.  The  spectacle  was  singular  fur  a  place  of  worship.  There 
were  in  the  pulpit,  the  chaplain,  the  reader  of  the  Declaration,  in  a 
fustian  jacket,  and  the  orator.  On  their  nght  and  left  were  seated  the 
ensigns  bearing  the  national  colours ;  and  l)eyond  these  were  resting 
the  Hags  of  the  several  trades.  The  companies  occupied  a  large  por* 
tion  of  the  area,  and  the  band  (KMsessed  the  gallery.  The  church  was 
quite  full. 

*  A  national  air  was  played  by  the  band.  An  ode  was  then  sung 
by  the  choir,  sustained  by  instruments.  Dr.  Beecher  ofFerwl  prayer. 
Then  came  the  Declaration.  It  was  read  by  a  tradesman,  who  looked 
intelligent ;  but  he  read  badly,  and  what  was  worse,  rather  bitterly  ; 
and  in  trying  to  give  those  terms  which  hit  the  Father  Land  a  hard 
and  angry  expn*saion,  he  contorted  his  face  so  as  to  be  very  ridiculous. 
Another  ode  followed.  Then  the  Oration.  It  was  written,  but  freely 
delivered.  It  shewed  good  parts,  manly  thinking,  and  was,  on  the 
whole,  composed  in  good  taste.  There  was  a  reference  to  the  past ;  a 
tribute  to  our  common  fathers  ;  a  eulogy  on  the  constitution  ;  a  warn¬ 
ing  on  the  danger  of  disunion,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  consolidation  on 
the  other  ;  and,  Hnally,  an  a{X)strophe  to  La  Fayette.  It  was  na¬ 
tional,  but  not  prejudiced.  Dr.  Beecher  admitted  that  they  seldom, 
on  these  occasions,  had  any  thing  so  good.  The  Ode,  “  Glory  to  God 
on  High,**  iS:c.,  the  music  by  JMozart,  followed  ;  and  the  exercises 
closed  by  a  short  prayer. 

‘  There  was  in  the  novelty  of  this  service  some  gratifioition  ;  and 
in  its  substance  I  found  no  cause  of  oHence.  For  the  Declaration,  I 
knew  its  contents,  and  ]>repare<l  my  nerves  for  invectives  which  were, 
perhaps,  luatural  at  the  time  they  were  written  ;  and  for  my  good 
friend,  Mr.  Churchman,  the  reader,  I  could  not  smile  and  be  unkind. 
1  confess,  to  speak  seriously,  and  to  give  you,  as  I  always  seek  to  do, 
first  impressions,  I  was  somewhat  startled  at  the  extraordinary  mii- 
turc  of  the  secular  and  the  spiritual ;  and  it  was  a  question,  whether 
the  tendency  was  not  to  make  religion  worldly,  rather  than  the  worldly 
religious.  Rut  when  I  reflect  on  the  improved  character  given  to  these 
occasions  by  not  nl)andoning  them  to  the  irreligious,  1  am  disposed  to 
think  that  the  ministers  and  friends  of  religion  are  acting  a  wise  part 
in  employing  that  degree  of  influence  which  they  can  legitimately 
exert  in  its  favour.  Nor,  if  one  could  have  all  one  wished,  would  1 
desire,  as  some  do,  to  make  the  exercises  of  such  a  day  purely  reli¬ 
gious.  Our  true  wisdom,  in  consulting  the  good  of  the  people,  lies, 
not  in  excluding  their  secular  concerns  and  pleasures  from  religion, 
but  in  diffusing  religion  through  the  whole  of  them.* 

Ib,,  pp.  159 — 163. 

Of  the  30,000  souls,  4000  arc  Roman  Catholics,  mostly  Irish, 
who  have  brought  with  them  habits  not  characterized  %  strict 
morality.  Education,  however,  is  general ;  there  are  twenty-one 
places  of  religious  worship ;  also  libraries,  reading  societies,  a 
monthly  magazine,  a  scientific  nuarterly,  and  ‘  newspapers  with- 
‘  out  end.'  In  the  Slate  of  Onio,  there  arc  already  no  fewer 
than  500  ministers. 
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*  The  people,  in  many  parts,  are  so  desirous  of  the  means  of  reli* 
gion,  that  they  have  erected  the  little  church,  and  have  to  u’ait  for  the 
|)astor.  There  are,  at  least,  twenty  places  now  in  this  predicament. 

*  Some  of  the  new-made  towns  present  a  delightfully  religious 
ss])ect.  Of  these  *1  might  name  Columbus,  Zansvilfe,  and  Granville. 
The  hrst  has  3000  persons,  and  it  has  three  churches  and  five  minis¬ 
ters.  The  second  has  3200  persons,  and  six  churches.  And  Gran¬ 
ville  is  a  small  town,  which,  I  believe,  is  wholly  religious.  As  a  set¬ 
tlement,  it  deserves  notice.  It  was  made  by  a  })arty  of  ninety  per¬ 
sons  from  New  England.  On  arriving  at  this  spot,  they  gave  them¬ 
selves  to  prayer,  that  they  might  be  directed  in  choosing  their  resting- 
place  in  tne  wilderness,  and  enjoy  the  blessing  of  Gh)d.  At  first,  they 
rested  with  their  little  ones  in  the  w^ons ;  and  the  first  permanent 
building  they  erected,  ^vas  a  church  for  divine  worship.  The  people 
retain  the  simple  and  pious  manners  of  their  fathers.  They  all  go  to 
church,  and  there  are  400  in  a  state  of  communion.  They  give  1000 
dollars  a  year  to  religious  institutions.  One  plain  man,  wno  has  never 
allowed  himself  the  luxury  of  a  set  of  fire-irons,  besides  what  he  does 
at  homo,  gives  100  dollars  a  year  to  religious  objects.  The  present 
pastor  is  a  devoted  man,  and  very  prosperous  in  the  care  of  his  flock.' 

IS.,  pp,  168,  169. 

Dr.  Reed  descended  the  Ohio  to  Louisville,  and  thence  made 
his  way  across  Kentucky  to  the  eastward.  The  view  from 
‘  The  Grand  Turn/  in  crossing  the  North  Mountain,  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  western  Valley  of  Virginia,  is  described 
as  most  magnificent.  This  point  of  sight  is  ailbrded  by  an  an¬ 
gular  projection  from  the  side  of  the  mountain,  fencea  with  a 
low  parapet  of  stones,  to  protect  you  from  falling  into  the  pre¬ 
cipices  which  yawn  beneatn. 

*  The  old  jagged  pine  of  the  forest,  which  has  braved  the  temp^t 
age  after  age,  stands  up  in  its  clustered  grandeur  behind  you.  The 
lone  and  ravenous  vulture  is  wheeling  over  your  head  in  search  of  prey. 
The  broken  rock-w^ork  falls  away  abruptly,  some  eighty  feet  imme¬ 
diately  beneath  your  standing,  and  then  runs  down  in  softer  lines  to 
the  glens  below.  You  look  to  the  left,  and  there  stand,  in  all  their 
majesty,  the  everlasting  mountains,  which  you  have  traversed  one  by 
one,  aiid  sketching  on  the  blue  sky  one  of  the  finest  outlines  you  ever 
beheld.  You  look  to  the  right,  and  there  lies  expanded  before  you 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  lovely  valleys  which  this  vast  country 
iKtasts.  You  look  opposite  to  you,  and  the  great  and  prominent  moun¬ 
tains  just  break  away  so  as  to  form  the  foreground  to  a  yet  more  dis¬ 
tant  prospect  which  is  bathed  in  sun-light  and  in  mist,  promising  to 
he  equal  to  any  thing  you  see.  Every  where,  above,  around,  beneath, 
was  the  great,  the  l^utiful,  the  interminable  forest.  Nothing  im¬ 
pressed  me  so  much  as  this.  The  forest  had  often  surrounded  and 
overwhelmed  me ;  I  had  never  before  such  command  of  it.  In  a 
State  so  long  settled,  I  had  expected  to  see  comparatively  little  of  it ; 
but  there  it  was,  spreading  itself  all  around  like  a  dark  green  ocean. 
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and  on  which  the  tpoU  that  were  clcariHl  and  cultivated  only  itood 
out  like  tunny  ialett  which  adorned  its  bosom. 

*  On  the  whole,  I  had,  as  you  will  see,  lioen  trarelling  for  thrte 
days  orer  most  delightful  country'.  For  ItiO  miles  you  pass  through 
a  gallerA'  of  pictures  most  exquisite,  most  varieil,  most  lieautiful.  The 
ride  will  not  tutfer  in  com|ains<m  with  a  run  ahmg  the  fiiu^t  jawtions 
of  the  Rhine,  or  our  own  drive  from  Shrewsbury  to  liaugor.  It  it 
often  indeed  couipartMi  with  Switterland  ;  but  that  is  f  nilish  ;  the  best 
aoenery  in  that  bind  is  of  another  and  a  higher  class.* 

Ib.,  pp.  212, 

An  excellent  road  has  U'on  recently  cut  over  this  mountain 
for  forty  miles,  into  l^xington.  The  real  wonder  is,  our  Autbor 
justly  remarks,  not  that  many  of  the  roads  are  very  lutd,  hot 
that,  under  all  cimimstances,  the  ro.ads  are,  in  numerous  in¬ 
stances,  90  goo<l.  ‘  Never,  in  any  other  cmintry,  was  there  so 
‘  much  done  in  so  short  a  period.' 

At  Lexington,  l>r.  Ueeil  attendeil  worship  at  ‘the  African 
‘  Church ' — a  |>iH>r  log-house,  built  by  the  hands  of  the  negroes 
without  the  town,  and  plaeixl  in  a  hollow  so  as  to  l>c  out  of  sight, 
shewing  th.at  the  worship  must  l>e  ‘  by  stealth.' 


*  By  the  law  of  the  State,  no  colouretl  jwrsons  are  permitted  to  as¬ 
semble  for  worship,  unless  a  white  jx'rsoii  U'  piX'sent  and  pn'side.  On 
this  accimnt,  the  elders  of  Mr.  l>ouglas*s  chitrch  attend  in  turn,  that 
the  jwor  people  may  not  losi'  the  priWleges  they  prixe.  At  this  time, 
two  whites  ;ind  two  blacks  were  in  the  ^nilpit.  Cue  of  the  lilacks, 
addressing  me  as  their  “  Strange  master,  ’  lx»ggi'tl  that  I  would  take 
charge  of  the  service.  I  declinetl  doing  so.  He  gave  out  Dr.  Watts’s 
beautiful  Psalm,  **  Show  pity,  Lord  ;  O  Lord,  forgive,**  Ac^  Thev 
ail  rose  immediately.  They  had  no  books,  for  they  could  not  read  ; 
but  it  \vfk»  printed  cm  their  memory,  and  they  sang  it  otf  with  free¬ 
dom  and  feeling.  There  is  much  melody  in  their  voice  ;  and  when 
they  enjoy  a  hymn,  there  is  a  raised  expression  of  the  face,  and  an 
undulating  motion  of  the  body,  keeping  time  with  the  music,  which  is 
very  touching. 

*  One  of  the  elilers  then  prayed ;  and  the  other  follow'ed  him,  by 
reading  and  exposition  of  S^ipture.  The  {passage  was  on  relative  and 
social  duties  ;  and  1  could  not  avoid  obaen'ing  how  it  reflected  cm  tbi* 
conduct  of  the  white,  and  pleaded  for  the  poor  slave.  They  laup 
again,  **  Come,  we  that  love  the  Lord,”  and  with  equal  freedom  and 
pleasure.  The  senior  black,  w  ho  w*as  a  preacher  amongst  them,  tiieu 
olfered  prayer,  and  preached.  His  prayer  was  bumble  and  devotional 
In  one  portion  of  it  be  made  an  Meeting  allusion  to  their  wTongs. 
**  Thou  know  est,*’  said  the  good  man,  with  a  broken  voice,  our  Rtatv 
-~that  it  is  the  meanest — that  we  are  as  mean  and  low'  as  men  cun  ha 
But  we  have  sinned — w  e  have  forfeited  all  our  rights  to  TAce — and  Wfr 
would  stibmit  liehire  Tkei  to  these  marks  af  thy  displeasure.** 

*  He  took  for  the  text  of  his  senxMMi  thoae  words,  The  Sjuiit 
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ttith,  come,**  &c.  He  spoke  with  connexion  of  oar  originol  distance  t 
of  the  means  prorided  for  our  approach  and  redemption— of  tlie  invi« 
tstion  as  founded  on  these — ana  closed  by  an  earnest  and  well-sus¬ 
tained  appeal  to  them  to  act  on  the  gracious  Invitation.  **  Ah,  Sirs  !  '* 
he  oxclaimetl,  **  do  you  ask,  what  it  is  to  come  P  Oh,  it  is  to  know 
TOur  oti'n  weakness ;  it  is  to  know  your  owti  unworthiness ;  it  is  to 
know  that  yon  are  sinners,  and  ready  to  fall  into  hell  for  your  sins ;  it 
is  to  fly  to  Jesus  Christ  as  your  help  and  your  Saviour ;  and  to  cry, 

*  liord,  save,  or  I  perish.*— 'To  come  !  Oh,  it  is  to  fall  down  at  his  feet 
— to  receive  him  ns  your  new  Master — ^to  become  new  creatures — and 
to  live  a  new  life  of  feith  and  obedience,**  dfc. — “  O,  Sirs !  **  he  con¬ 
tinued,  "  that  you  would  come  !  How  cau  1  persuade  you  to  come  ! 

I  have  seen  the  good  and  the  evil.  I  have  seen  the  Christian  dying, 
and  1  have  seen  the  sinner  dying.'*  He  spoke  of  both ;  and  then  re¬ 
ferred  to  his  own  experience— the  change  religriun  had  made  in  him — 
the  happiness  he  haa  had  since  he  knew  it — the  desire  he  had  that 
thev  should  be  happy  likewise.  It  was  indeed  a  very  earnest  and 
efficient  appeal. 

*  The  other  man  of  colour  followed  with  a  spontaneous  address, 
meant  to  sustain  the  impression.  He  had  some  conceit  and  foruard- 
ness  in  his  manner,  hut  much  point  in  what  he  said.  He  concluded 
bv  noticing  w'hat  had  been  doing  amongst  them  lately  ;  and  by  calling 
on  those  who  were  really  concerned  to  come  to  the  8aviour,  to  shew  it 
bv  occupving  the  anxious  seat.  They  sang  again  ;  and,  W'hilc  singing, 
some  forms  before  the  pulpit  were  clearea,  and  about  twelve  persons 
knelt  down  at  them  witn  great  seriousness  of  manner.  There  was  no 
confusion,  and  the  act  of  coming  out  does  perhaps  less  violence  to  their 
feelings,  as  they  are  a  small  body,  and  are  on  an  equality.  One  of  the 
elders  now  took  the  matter  into  his  bands,  and  offered  prayer.  Had 
he  sought  to  cool  down  the  state  of  feeling,  it  could  not  liave  been 
better  done.  But  there  was  no  need  for  this ;  for  there  was  no  extra¬ 
vagance.  They  then  rose,  and  sang,  and  separated.  This  was  the 
first  time  I  had  worshipped  with  an  assembly  of  slaves ;  and  I  shall 
never  forget  it.  I  was  certainly  by  sympathy  bound  with  those  who 
were  hound  ;  while  I  rejoiced,  on  their  account,  afresh  in  that  divine 
truth,  which  makes  .ns  free  indeed,  which  lifts  tlie  soul  on  high,  un* 
conscious  of  a  chain. 

*  Much  has  been  said,  and  is  still  said,  about  the  essential  inequality 
of  the  races.  That  is  a  question  which  must  he  settled  by  experiment. 
Here  the  experiment  w'as  undtmhtedJy  in  favour  of  the  blacks,  lii 
senst*  and  in  feeling,  both  in  prayer  and  address,  they  were  equal  to 
the  w'hites  ;  and  in  free  and  })ointed  expression  much  superior.  In¬ 
deed,  I  know  not  that,  while  I  was  iu  America,  1  listened  to  u  ))ero- 
ration  of  un  address  that  was  su]>erior  to  the  one  I  have  briefly  noted 
to  you.*  Jh,,  pp.  218 — 222. 

Dr.  Heed  made  an  excursion  to  visit  Weyer's  Cave,  one  of 
the  great  natural  wonders  of  the  New  VV'orkl,  oi  which  he  Las 
given  an  interesting  and  picturesque  descriutioii ;  hut  be  lias  been 
anticipated  by  Mr.  Tudor,  whose  account  has  been  given  to  our 
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readers  in  a  former  volume  of  our  journal  ♦.  Dr.  Reed  was  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  see  it  lighted  up ;  and  the  effect  of  ht'tween 
two  and  three  thousand  lights  on  these  immense  caverns,  he  savs, 
was  only  sufficient  ‘  to  reveal  the  objects,  without  disturbing  the 
*  solemn  and  sublime  obscurity  which  sleeps  on  ever}*  thing.' 
The  Natural  Rridgc  has  been  described  by  Weld,  Jefferson,  and 
a  host  of  travellers.  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  was  proprietor  of  the 
Bridge,  is  said  to  have  visited  it  once  a  year  f.  The  inhdel  uni¬ 
versity  founded  by  the  friend  of  Paine  and  Voltaire,  at  Char¬ 
lottesville,  so  far  as  regards  the  original  design  and  plan,  has 
provetl  a  memorable  and  decisive  failure.  Of  its  present  state, 
we  have  the  following  account 

*  lu  condition  now,  I  am  happy  to  state,  is  one  of  rcno\*ation  and 
great  promise.  All  the  prtifessors  saw  and  felt  the  evil  w'hich  had 
ctMiie  over  this  noble  institution,  and  threateneil  its  destruction ;  and 
giMierally  they  agreed  in  the  nmieily.  They  adopteii  a  decided  and 
vigimnis  system  of  discipline ;  they  honourt^  the  name  and  institu¬ 
tions  of  religion  ;  they  subscribed  at  their  own  cx|wnsc  to  support 
ministers,  who  sliould,  in  turn,  conduct  public  worship  wnthin  the 
l^niversity,  and  are  now  raising  a  subscription  to  build  a  church  fur 
this  ver}*  pur|xwc.  The  ctinscquence  is.  that  order  is  n'stored,  and 
with  it  public  ctmtidence ;  and  youth  of  res{x*ctable  and  pious  con¬ 
nexions  are  docking  to  it  from  the  surrouiuiing  States.  Tne  profes- 
aorshijis  are  again  sought  by  men  of  the  first  attainment ;  ana  it  is 
likely  to  do  honour  to  the  expectations  of  an  aspiring  pci>ple.  It  is 
now  an  experiment  in  favour  of  education,  still  conducted  on  liberal 
principles,  but  w  ith  religious  sanctions  ;  and  if  it  is  steadily  sustained, 
with  a  fixed  regard  to  this  issue,  it  will  succeed.*  76.,  p.  2^.  * 

The  town,  comprising  a  population  of  about  1000  persons, 
now  contains  four  places  of  worsnip,  Presbyterian,  Episcopalian, 
Baptist,  and  Methodist,  all  crecunl  within  the  last  thirty  years. 
One  only  regrets  that  sectarianism  should  have  succeeded  to  in¬ 
fidelity.  Assuredly,  for  such  a  popuUdon.  a  single  place  of 
worship  might  have  been  amply  sufheient.  The  '  splen^d  and 
'  classic  edifice,'  as  Messrs.  Carey  and  Lea  pompously  derignate 
the  tasteless  pile  erected  by  the  Virginian  PhiloBopher,  is  thus  de> 
scribed  by  the  present  Writer. 

*  Externally,  the  mass  of  erections^  have  an  imposing  and  grand 

•  Eclectic  Review.  Third  Series.  V<il.  XL,  pp.  208 — 211. 

t  Miidt'm  Traveller,  .\merica,  VoL  II.,  p.  138. 

^  view-  of  this  range  of  buildings  will  be  found  in  Vol.  II.  of 
Hinttm's  **  Histoiy  and  Topography  of  the  United  States,**  which 
amply  supports  the  descriptiuB  in  the  text,  cxcefit  that  there  appean  a 
handwtme  {HUlico  in  front  of  the  Koiunda.  Th;  whole  looks  as  oski 
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occupy.  With  Home  fdight  variations  since,  the  plan  is  wholl?  Jeffer¬ 
son's.  He  gave  it  very  deep  and  close  attention  ;  and  obtained,  bv  his 
extraordinary  influence,  large  grants  from  the  State  in  its  favour.  *  But 
these  grants  were  not  well  applied,  nor  these  pains  skilfully  directed. 
The  erection,  as  a  whole,  will  not  endure  the  touch  of  rigia  criticism. 
He  saw  that  diversity  of  line,  figure,  and  position,  often  contribute  to 
striking  effect ;  bnt  he  saw  no  more.  The  principal  figure  is  the  Ro¬ 
tunda,  ansa’ering  to  its  name,  while  every  thing  else  is  as  square  as 
square  can  l)e.  it  is  a  very  high  circular  wall,  built  of  red  bricks, 
with  a  dome  on  its  summit,  and  with  windows  perforated  round  it. 

It  stands  naked  and  alone  at  the  head  of  the  picture.  Running  down 
from  this,  on  either  hand,  are  the  dwellings  for  the  professors,  and  the 
lecture-rooms,  forming  two  sides  of  a  handsome  area.  They  are  de¬ 
tached  erections,  with  large  columns  rising  their  whole  height ;  and 
they  are  united  by  a  colonnade  running  over  the  ground  story,  so  that 
s  line  of  columns,  that  is  meant  to  be  one  to  the  eye,  supplies  you,  at 
intervals,  with  pillars  fifteen  and  thirty  feet  hign  1  The  accommo¬ 
dations  for  the  pupils  are  in  the  back -ground,  and  are  not  meant  to 
appear  in  the  principal  scene.  Jefferson  wm  proud  of  his  success  as 
an  architect ;  so  proud,  that,  notwithstanding  the  glare  of  his  red 
bricks,  and  of  a  scorching  Qun,  he  would  not  allow  any  trees  to  be 
planted,  lest  they  should  hide  the  work  of  his  hands !  Now  that  he 
18  gone,  the  young  trees  are  appearing  ;  and,  ungrateful  as  he  was,  are 
be^nning  to  screen  his  defects,  and  to  give  a  gruce  and  a  keeping  to 
the  scene,  which  gratifies  the  eye,  and  harmonixes  with  the  quiet  pur¬ 
suits  of  the  place.'  76.,  pp.  258. 

Richmond,  which,  when  Weld  travelled,  contained  about  4000 
inhabitants,  one  half  of  whom  were  slaves,  has  now  a  population 
of  above  16,000  *  : — the  number  of  slaves  is  not  mentioned.  In 
1795,  that  Traveller  says,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  church 
in  the  town  ;  but  a  room  in  the  Capitol,  where  the  liouse  of  re¬ 
presentatives  met,  was  used  for  Divine  service  f.  Now,  there  arc 
thirteen  places  of  worship ;  yet  the  slave-market  remains ! ! 

*  Richmond  is  still  the  great,  mart  of  slavery  ;  and  the  interests  of 
morality  and  religion  suffer  from  this  cause.  Several  persons  of  the 
greatest  wealth,  and  therefore  of  the  greatest  consideration  in  the 
town,  are  known  slave-dealers  ;  and  their  influence,  in  addition  to  the 
actual  traffic,  is  of  course  unfavourable.  The  sale  of  slaves  is  as  com¬ 
mon,  and  produces  as  little  sensation,  as  that  of  cattle.  It  occurs  in 
the  main  street,  and  before  the  door  of  the  party  who  is  commissioned 


and  ugly  as  the  philosophy  to  which  it  was  dedicated.  A  good  yiew 
of  the  Natural  Bridge  will  be  found  in  the  same  volume. 

*  The  census  of  1820  gave  16,000,  including  6345  slaves, 
t  Yet  Dr.  Reed  was  shewn  an  Episcopal  Church  as  'the  motlier 
'  church  of  the  town,  and  supposed  to  be  tne  oldest  in  Vinnnia.' 


oldest  in  Virginia.' 
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to  make  the  Mle.  The  fbllcnnng  ia  an  advertierment  of  aale»  which 
appeared  while  I  waa  there:  — 

*  “  By  J.  St  8.  CoasT  St  Co. 

“TauaT  8ai.r. 

-  By  virtue  of  a  deotl  of  Trust*  exitjutod  to  the  auhscriber  by 
Hiram  Chiles.  1  shall  proceed  to  sell  fur  cash*  at  the  Auction  Store  of 
J.  &  8.  Cosby  Sc  Co.,  on  Monday,  the  4th  of  Au^st  next,  the  follow* 
if^  property,  to  wit : — Eliia,  tlenry*  Nancy,  Monarchy,  Tom,  and 
Edwaru,  and  six  feather-beds  and  bedsteads,  with  furniture. 

"  Joseph  Mayo,  Trustee. 

“  J.  &  8.  Cosby  &  Co.,  Auctioneers,*** 

Ib.y  pp.  262. 

We  refrain  from  comment :  it  is  needless. 

From  Uichraond,  Dr.  Reed  hastened  to  attend  a  camp-meeting, 
which  he  learned  was  about  to  be  held  on  the  narrow  })oninsula 
called  the  Northern  Neck,  formed  by  the  course  of  the  Rappi- 
hannock.  A  letter  is  devoted  to  the  description  of  this  remaik- 
able  service,  which,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  it  in  other 
respects,  was  not  deficient  in  the  picturesque.  We  make  room 
for  a  scene  by  torch -light. 

‘  Soon,  however,  the  Imarse  notea  of  the  horn  vibrate<l  through  the 
air,  and  summoned  me  to  return.  It  was  the  notice  for  ^vorship  at 
sun-down  ;  and  as  there  is  little  twilight  hero,  the  night-fall  comos  od 
suddenly.  I  hastened  to  obey  the  call,  and  took  my  phice  \nth  the 
brethren  on  the  prinichers*  stand.  The  day  had  now  expinni,  and  with 
it  the  scene  uaa  entirely  changed,  as  if  by  magic,  and  it  waa  oertamly 
very  impressi\’e.  On  the  stand  were  afamt  a  dozen  ministers,  an^ 
over  their  heads  were  suspended  several  threc-priuiged  lamps,  pouring 
down  their  radiance  on  their  heads,  and  surrounding  them  with  fmeh 
lights  and  shadows  as  Rembrandt  would  bwe  to  copy.  Behind  the 
stand  ^vero  clustcreti  aluHit  ^100  negroes,  who,  w’ith  their  black  faces 
and  white  dresses  thrown  into  partial  lights,  w'cre  a  striking  object. 
Bi'fore  ns  was  a  full-sized  congrcgsition  collected,  more  or  less  revealed, 
as  they  happened  to  Ik'  near  or  distant  from  the  points  of  illumination. 
Over  the  pt'ople  were  suspended  from  the  trees  a  number  of  small 
lamps,  which,  in  the  distance,  seemed  like  stars  sparkling  between 
their  branches.  Around  the  congregation,  and  within  the  line  of  the 
tents,  were  placed  some  elevated  tripods,  on  which  large  fires  of  pine- 
wood  were  burning,  cracking,  blazing,  and  8ho(»ting  upward,  like  wn- 
erificial  (lames,  to  heaven.  They  gave  amazing  power  to  the  picture, 
by  casting  a  flotxl  of  waving  light  on  the  objects  near  to  them,  and 
leaving  every  thing  else  in  comparative  obscurity.  Still  at  greater 
distance,  might  be  seen,  in  several  directions,  the  dull  flickorinfi:  flame 
of  the  now  neglected  domestic  fire ;  and  the  sparks  emitted  from  H, 
together  with  the  fire-fly,  rtise  and  ah<it  across  the  scene  like  meteore. 
and  then  dropt  into  darkness.  Never  was  darkness  made  more  Tisible, 
more  present.  All  the  lights  that  were  enkindled  appeared  only  to 
have  this  effect ;  as  every  where  more  was  hidden  than  seen.  If  the 
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tve  sought  for  the  tents,  it  wss  only  here  and  there  that  the  dark  hm 
of  one  could  he  dimly  seen ;  the  rest  x^’as  wrapped  in  clarlnnni ;  and  if 
it  rose  with  the  trees  around  you,  the  fine  rerdant  and  raulted  roof 
which  they  spread  over  you  was  mostly  concealed  by  the  mysterious 
and  thickening  shadows  which  dwelt  there.  Then  if  you  would  pierce 
bevond  these  limits,  there  ky  around  you  and  over  you,  and  over  the 
unbounded  forest  that  enclosed  you,  a  world  of  diurknets,  to  which 
vour  little  illuminated  spot  was  as  nothing.  1  know  of  no  dreuas* 
stances  having  more  power  to  strike  the  imagination  and  the  heart.* 

76.,  pp.  275—277. 

In  the  services  and  circomstances  of  this  meeting,  there  was 
much  that  was  adapted  to  work  both  upon  the  imagination  and 
the  syro])athie8,  but  blended  with  something  of  the  ludicrous; 
and  the  scene  would  have  doubtless  provok^  the  mirth  or  sar¬ 
casms  of  the  irreligious  observer.  If,  however,  there  was  a  tinge 
of  fanaticism,  there  was  nothing  approaching  to  moral  impro¬ 
priety  ;  and  the  general  effect  seems  to  have  been  good.  Dr. 
Heed  seems  to  have  shared  in  the  high  excitement ;  and  his  dc- 
scri])tion  rises  above  the  usual  sober  tone  of  narrative,  partaking 
somewhat  too  much  of  the  rhetorical.  Now  and  then,  in  going 
through  the  narrative,  wc  have  met  with  a  passage  which  we 
should  have  liked  to  strike  out  or  to  temper  down,  as  betraying 
the  same  fault, — a  very’  natural  one  in  an  eloquent  preacher ;  but 
Dr.  Heed  can  write  so  well,  that  he  ought  to  be  the  more  careful 
not  to  fall  into  the  snare  of  fine- writing.  The  following  remarks 
on  the  use  of  Camp-meetings  arc  highly  judicious. 

*  In  the  ncw’ly  settled  parts,  where  the  inhabitants  are  so  few,  and 
are  scattered  over  so  large  a  surface,  the  ordinary  means  of  worship 
ami  instruction  can,  for  a  time,  hardly  be  enjoyed  ;  and  in  this  inter- 
Tai,  the  camp-meeting  seems  an  excellent  device  for  the  gathering  of 
the  people.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  very  fact  of  their  being 
brought  together,  though  it  were  not  for  religious  purjMMCs,  would  be 
a  decided  benefit ;  and  if  it  should  be  connected  with  some  expressions 
of  extravagance  which  we  could  not  approve,  it  is  nevertheless  not  to 
be  hastily  condemned.  We  cannot  conceive  the  effect  of  being  im¬ 
mured  ill  the  deep  and  solemn  forest,  mouth  after  mouth,  with  little 
or  110  intercourse  with  our  brethren,  nor  of  the  jHiwerful  movement 
of  those  social  sympathies  which  have  been  long  pent  up  in  the  breast, 
and  denied  exercise.  But  we  can  understand,  that  it  is  better  that 
they  should  be  called  into  exercist*  occasionally,  though  violently,  than 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  pine  away  and  die  out ;  since,  in  the 
one  case,  man  would  become  a  barbarous,  gloomy,  and  selfish  misan¬ 
thrope  ;  w'hile,  in  the  other,  he  would  still  be  kept  amongst  social 
beiugs,  and  would  be  in  readiness  for  better  things. 

*  51uch  more  than  this  is  done  where  the  sympathies  are  wedded  to 
religious  objects ;  and  the  good  effects  bear  even  more  on  the  future 
thau  on  the  present.  A\liere  the  camp-meeting  is  really  wanted  and 
really  useful,  it  interests  a  careless  people  in  their  own  moral  and  ra- 
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ligioua  wants ;  and  is  the  natural  and  general  forerunner,  as  the  popu¬ 
lation  thickens,  of  the  school-house,  the  church,  and  all  the  appliances 
of  civil  life.'  76.,  pp.  297>  21^. 

Dr.  Heed  proceeded  by  Daltimore  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
was  met  by  his  colleague ;  and  they  went  on  together  to  Prince- 
town  in  New  Jersey.  There  they  made  a  short  stay,  and  then 
embarked  at  New  Brunswick  for  New  .York.  Finding  the  cholera 
still  lingering  there,  they  speedily  left  it  for  Saratoga,  the  Chel¬ 
tenham  of  the  States.  Our  Author  subsequently  made  an  excur¬ 
sion  by  the  great  Canal,  to  Utica,  to  visit  the  college  established 
there,  the  Oneida  Institution,  and  the  Trenton  Falls.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  Albany,  by  way  of  Schenectady,  where  he  saw  what 
U  to  be  tL  splendid  edifice,  called  Union  College.  At  the  inn, 
there  was  a  large  painting  of  the  intended  elevation ;  and  some 
gentlemen  pointing  to  it,  exclaimed :  Ms  not  that  a  splendid 
‘  palace  ?  That  is  Union  College.’  On  arriving  at  the  spot,  our 
Author  was  not  a  little  surprised  and  amused  at  finding  that  only 
the  wings  have  hitherto  been  erected !  On  its  present  scale, 
however,  the  Institution  is  thriving.  From  Albany,  he  took  the 
coach  to  Northampton,  in  Massaenusetts,  to  be  present  at  '  the 
*  Commencement  *  at  Amherst  College,  which  has  arisen  out  of 
the  theological  defection  of  Harvard  College  *.  Northampton  is 
interesting  as  the  scene  of  President  Edwards’s  labours  ;  and  its 
burial-ground  contains  the  tomb  of  Brainerd.  From  its  present 
pastor,  the  Rev.  S.  Stoddard,  Dr.  Reed  obtained  an  interesting 
sketch  of  its  religious  history,  and  of  the  various  ‘  revivals  ’  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  church  over  which  Jonathan  Edwards 
once  presided:  this  document  is  given  entire.  We  have  also 
presented  to  us,  an  account,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Abbott,  of  a  re¬ 
markable  revival  at  Amherst  College  in  1827-  The  subject  of 
Revivals  is  treated  at  considerable  length  in  the  first  three  letters 
of  the  second  volume ;  but  we  must  refrain  from  entering  upon 
the  very  delicate  discussion,  having  more  than  once  adverted  to 
the  topic 

From  Northampton,  Dr.  Reed  proceeded  to  join  his  colleague 
at  Meredith,  in  order  to  attend  an  association  of  the  congrega¬ 
tional  churches  of  New  Hampshire.  The  view  from  the  hills 
above  this  picturesque  little  village,  commanding  eight  or  nine 
lovely  lakes,  is  described  as  the  finest  thing  which  the  Author 
had  seen  in  New  England.  The  new  town  of  Lowell,  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  at  which  he  passed  a  Sabbath,  claims  notice  as  affording 
at  once  a  curious  instance  of  the  rapid  growth  of  towns  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  a  characteristic  specimen  of  American  manners. 


•  See  Mod.  Trav.  America,  Vol.  I.  pp.  316 — 322. 
t  See  Ec.  Rev.  3d  Ser.  Vol.  IX.  pp.  298.  Also,  Vol.  I.  P- 
537,  ei  srq» 
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.  *  Lowell  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Concord  and  Merrimaok 
rivers.  It  is  one  of  the  lar^rest  manufacturing  towns  in  the  whole 
Union,  and  supplies  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  rapidity 
in  growth.  Twenty  years  ago  this  spot  was  a  wilderness.  Tnen  a 
small  factor)^  was  built,  which  cost  only  3(KH)  dollars.  There  are  now 
more  than  twenty  lar^  mills,  flve  stories  high,  with  3000  looms  and 
}t50()  spindles,  upwards  of  5000  operatives,  and  a  capital  exceeding  six 
millions  and  a  half  of  dollars.  The  total  population  is  13,0(X).  The 
water-power  is  very  flne,  and  skilfully  appli^  by  mt^ns  of  reseryoirs 
and  canals  ;  it  is  capable  of  working  fifty  more  mills.  The  advantage 
to  the  comfort  and  appearance  of  the  town  in  the  possession  of  this 
power  is  very  great,  as  it  allows  a  vast  business  to  go  forward  without 
the  nuisance  of  universal  smoke.  This  class  of  objects  is  rare  in  this 
country,  though  common  in  ours,  and  I  w'as  interested  in  a  new  course 
of  obscr\’ation. 

*  It  might  be  expected,  in  this  case,  as  in  every  similar  one,  that 
many  fruitful  causes  of  evil  would  come  into  action  ;  but  it  was  pleas¬ 
ing  to  And  a  corrective  and  antagonist  power  brought  universally  and 
buccessfully  to  act  against  them.  Especially  there  is  one  feature  in 
the  state  of  this  community  that  is  peiMiliar  and  hazardous.  There 
are  not  less  than  40()0  young  women  attached  to  the  mills,  who  have 

drawn  here  by  the  hope  of  reward,  abstracted  from  all  the  safe¬ 
guards  of  their  families,  and  transferred  suddenly  from  the  utmost  re¬ 
tirement  to  promiscuous  society.  They  are  miwtly  the  daughters  of 
farmers,  and  have  laudable  intentions  in  coming.  The  family  has 
every  thing  but  ready  money,  and  this  is  a  method  of  getting  it. 
Many  of  them  are  well  educated ;  they  might  teach  at  sch(Nd ;  but 
they  prefer  this  employ,  as  it  gives  them  better  remuneration.  Others 
thirst  for  education  ;  they  come  for  six  months,  and  then  disappear  ; 
and  again  they  come,  and  again  they  disappear.  In  the  one  instance, 
they  are  procuring  the  costs  of  education,  and  in  the  other,  education 
itself.  They  bring  ^vith  them  a  sense  of  independence  and  rectitude, 
and  this  disposes  them  to  adopt  means  which  contribute  greatly  to 
their  preservation.  Instances  of  sad  defection  and  vice  will  of  course 
occur,  but  they  are  remarkably  **  few  and  far  between.**  The  steady 
girls  who  work  in  a  mill,  band  together  as  a  sort  of  a  club,  and  keep 
up  a  sense  of  honour  through  the  establishment.  If  any  one  is  sus¬ 
pected  of  bad  conduct,  she  is  reprimanded  and  suspended  ;  and  if  bad 
conduct  is  proved  against  her,  she  is  reported  to  the  managing  party, 
and  a  petition  is  presented  for  her  removal.  In  an  unquestionable 
case,  they  would  leave  the  mill  if  the  prayer  of  the  petition  was  re¬ 
fused. 

*  In  many  cases  where  the  evils  are  thus  escaped,  great  good  arises 
to  the  individual.  Placed  in  new  circumstances,  where  they  are  called 
to  act  for  themselves  for  the  first  time,  great  energy,  and  sometimes 
great  elevation  of  moral  character,  are  elicited.  The  means  of  religion, 
too,  are  supplied  to  them  with  greater  advantage.  Many  are  brought 
under  its  influence,  and  those  .who  are,  are  furnished  with  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  benevolent  and  religious  services,  which  they  could  not  have 
had  in  their  original  and  isolated  circumstances,  here  are,  of  this 
number  of  young  women,  for  instance,  about  1000  who  are  united  to 
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Christian  chnrchet,  and  abont  the  same  number  who  are  in  regular  at¬ 
tendance  on  religious  means. 

*  It  is,  ho\verer,  generally  admitted,  that  whatever  may  be  the  ad¬ 
vantages,  these  occupations  mostly  disqualify  them  for  the  quiet 
duties  and  cares  of  domestic  life.  In  fact,  this  must,  in  a  measure,  be 
the  effect,  for  there  is  nothing  to  exercise  the  domestic  virtues  ;  and  it 
is  likely  that  many  may  gain  a  taste  for  society,  and  appearance,  and 
independent  actitm,  w'hich  they  may  not  afterwanls  overcome.  The 
dress,  indeed,  of  the  whole  body,  when  not  employed  in  the  mill,  was 
remarkable.  It  was  not  amiss,  usually,  in  itself;  but  it  was  above 
their  state  and  occupation.  One  was  surprised  to  see  them  apj^ear  in 
silks,  with  scarfs,  veils,  and  parasols. 

‘  The  care  which  is  shown  to  their  welfare  and  safety  by  the  heads 
of  the  factories,  is  also  very  worthy  of  praise.  Boarding-houses  are 
built  for  them  by  the  corporations,  or  companies.  Persons  of  good 
character  arc  put  into  them,  and  the  rate  of  payment  is  determintd 
for  them.  These  housekeepers  arc  tenants-at-will ;  rules  are  laid 
down  for  their  conduct,  and  transgression  is  followed  by  expulsion. 
They  give  and  receive  certificates  of  character  with  the  young  women. 

‘  The  community  at  large  are  alive  to  the  possible  evils  of  their 
situation,  and  watch  and  labour  to  counteract  them.  Because  Tem¬ 
perance  here  has  to  eucounter  strong  temptation,  it  has  taken  a  most 
decidetl  form.  There  is  not  only  the  usual  Temperance  Society ;  in 
addition  to  it  is  **  The  Total  Abstinence  Society,’*  whose  pledge  ex¬ 
tends  to  **  wine,  cordials,  and  strong  beer.”  This,  too,  is  the  favourite 
society  ;  it  has  UKK)  members.  I  do  not  now  judge  the  principle  on 
which  it  acts :  of  course  its  influence  must  be  great  in  promoting  the 
sobriety  of  the  to\%m.  There  is  also  a  considerable  confederation  here, 
under  the  denomination  of  **  The  Lyceum.”  It  is  a  society  enrolled 
for  moral  and  literary  purposes.  There  are  reading-rooms,  l)ooks,  and 
weekly  lectures,  to  meet  the  one  branch  ;  and  for  the  preservation  of 
the  public  morals,  there  arc  five  committees  appointed,  each  composed 
of  not  less  than  five  members.  Their  duty  is  to  take  cognizance  of  five 
vicM — intemperance,  profanity.  Sabbath-breaking,  gaming,  and  lewd¬ 
ness.  They  visit,  examine,  and  confer  confidentially  for  this  purpose, 
and  adopt  such  means  as  their  discretion  may  suggest.  The  lectures 

are  made  to  assist  this  object.’ 

•  «  •  •  •  • 

*  Mr.  Blanchard’s  is  the  church  of  which  much  has  been  said 
in  America,  and  recently  even  across  the  Atlantic,  relative  to  the 
disuse  of  wine  at  the  Lord’s  tabic.  It  has  mostly  been  said  in 
mistake  or  exaggeration.  The  fact  is,  that  there  is  in  this  com¬ 
munity  an  Abstinence  Society ;  ”  and  the  matter  has  been  dis- 
enssed  ;  but  the  utmost  that  was  done,  was  to  resolve,  that  no  wine 
should  be  used  which  had  alcohol  in  it.”  In  practice,  the  effect  has 
been  to  use  a  harmless  preparation,  which  they  call  wine,  and  widi 
which  the  most  scrupulous  are  satisfied.  To  my  taste,  it  was  like  one 
of  our  British  wines  diluted  with  water.  I  have  confidence  in  the  ex¬ 
cellent  pastor,  that  he  would  not  break  up  the  peace  of  a  society  by 
such  a  question,  or  establish  terms  of  communion  which  Christ  has  not 
enforced. 
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<  The  towm  has  an  animated  and  pleasant  appcaranoe.  Every  where 
the  signs  of  improvement  arc  abundant.  The  streets  were  at  first 
line<l  with  wood  cabins ;  these  arc  quickly  vanishing  belbre  the  smart 
and  lofty  red  brick  house  and  shop  ;  and  where  they  still  linger,  they 
offer  to  the  eye  a  singular  contrast.  I  visited  the  principal  factories. 
Tliey  are  very  like  our  own ;  but  have  a  cleaner  aspect,  fVom  the 
aWnce  of  smoke.  Their  machinery  looks  heavier  than  ours,  from  the 
circumstance  of  wood  being  employed  instead  of  iron  for  the  stronger 
parts.  Many  persona  are  found  here  from  the  mother  land  ;  and  the 
agents,  or  foremen,  are  mostly  Scotch  or  English.*  Ih.  pp.  415.^45111. 

Andover  was  the  next  place  to  which  the  immediate  ob|ect  of 
the  Deputation  invited  them.  Its  theological  institution  is  ono 
of  the  most  interesting  in  the  United  States,  and  bears  a  high 
reputation,  in  conseouence  of  the  distinguished  attainments  of 
its  Professors.  Dr.  K.  was  present,  with  his  colleague,  at  the 
commencement ;  and  he  speaks  of  the  days  he  passed  here  as 
among  the  most  delightful  which  he  spent  in  the  United  States. 
Thence  pursuing  his  journey  into  Maine,  he  visited  Salem,  one 
of  the  oldest  towns  in  New  England ;  Newbury -port,  where,  in 
one  of  the  churches,  sleep  the  remains  of  George  Whitfield; 
Portsmouth  ;  and  Portland,  the  scene  of  Pay  son's  fervent  minis¬ 
try.  The  honours  to  which  the  relics  of  Whitfield  are  exposed, 
are  similar  to  those  which  the  bones  of  Duke  Humphrey  receive 
at  the  hands  of  the  curious  who  visit  St.  Albany's  Abbey. 

*  We  descended  to  the  vault.  There  were  three  coffins  before  us. 
Two  pastors  of  the  church  lay  on  either  side ;  and  the  remains  of 
Whitfield  in  the  centre.  The  cover  w^as  slipt  aside,  and  they  lay  be¬ 
neath  my  eye.  I  had  before  stood  in  his  pulpits,  seen  his  books,  his 
rings,  and  chairs,  but  never  before  had  1  looked  on  part  of  his  very 
self  The  skull,  which  is  perfectly  clean  and  fair,  I  received,  as  is 
the  custom,  into  my  hand,  i  could  say  nothing,  but  thought  and  feel¬ 
ing  were  busy.*  Vol.  L,  p.  436. 

A  craniologist  would,  we  presume,  have  found  something  to 
say  about  the  skull ;  but  we  must  confess  that  this  making  a 
shew  of  a  good  man's  bones  strikes  us  as  in  very  bad  taste, — com¬ 
porting  better  with  the  Romish  superstition  for  saintly  relics, 
than  with  Protestant  notions,  and  savouring  less  of  genuine 
Christian  sentiment  than  of  the  morality  of  the  grave-digger. 
Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  the  munificent  founders  of  the  Andover  In¬ 
stitution,  has  erected,  in  one  angle  of  the  church  at  Newbury- 
port,  a  ^  splendid  monument'  to  Whitfield's  memory,  prepared 
in  Italy.  As  the  cenotaph  is  not  particularly  described,  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  know  whether  it  bears  any  marks  of  Italian  art.  Tho 
inscription  is  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Dr.  Porter. 

A  steam-boat  conveyed  our  Author  from  Portland  to  Boston, 
which  claims  to  be  considered  as  tho  literary  capital  of  the  Uuited 
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States,  as  it  is  the  mother  city  of  the  Union.  Its  university  is 
the  oldest  in  the  States,  |H>ssessing  a  lihraiy*  of  40,000  volumes ; 
and  a  law-school  has  recently  IxK^n  added  to  the  establishment. 
About  two  miles  from  lh>8lon  is  Uoxhuiy,  where  Kliot,  the  mis- 
sionar}',  once  lalwured  as  a  |>astor.  Dr.  Reed  w  as  invitetl  to  as¬ 
sist  at  a  ycry  interesting  service  at  this  place, — the  formation  of 
an  ortliodox  congregational  church,  and  the  onlination  of  Mr. 
Jacob  Abbott  ‘  as  an  evangelist,'  special  reasons  inducing  him 
not  to  assume  the  relation  of  }>astor. 

From  Boston,  aOer  a  stay  of  some  days,  the  Deputation  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Hartford  and  New  Haven.  The  latter  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  cities  in  the  States,  and  Yale  rollege  is  the  rival  of 
Har>'anl  University  in  litcrar}’  res|>ectahility,  while  it  is  honour¬ 
ably  distinguisheil  from  it  by  its  orthixlox  character.  It  has  a 
libraiy’  of  more  than  24,(X)0  volumes,  and  a  mineral  cabinet  sur- 
passeii  by  few  in  Euroix*. 

Once  more  returning  to  New  York,  the  two  Delegates  had  the 
gratitieation  of  receiving,  in  a  large  and  res}xvtahle  meeting,  a 
farewell  address  from  tne  Clerk  to  the  (rcneral  Assembly,  and 
other  expressions  of  res4xx‘t  and  fraternal  union.  I'he  first  two 
resolutions  passed  at  this  meeting  deserve  to  be  transcrilxxl.  Thev 
were  moved  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Patton,  Dr.  Miller,  of  Princeton, 
Mr.  Al>eel,  the  missionary  to  China,  and  Dr.  Fly,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

'  Tliat  the  intercourse  between  the  churches  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  Uniteil  States,  so  auspiciously  begun  in  the  present  year,  is,  in  the 
judgement  of  this  meeting,  of  high  importance  to  the  interests  of  vital 
pietv  in  both  ctnintries.’ 

‘  'That,  in  the  judgement  of  this  meeting,  peculiar  obligations  rest 
upon  the  churches  of  Grtnit  Britain  and  America,  to  nniic  their  efforts 
for  the  ctmversion  of  the  world.’ 

Insensible  and  ungrateful  must  the  Deputation  have  been,  not 
to  feel  deeply  affected  with  the  marks  of  cordial  regard  and  re¬ 
spectful  attention  which  they  eveiy  where  received  in  their  ^dsit 
to  the  American  churches ;  and  we  feel  warranted  to  infer  that 
they  have  left  behind  them  an  impression  favourable  to  that  more 
intimate  union  and  intercourse  Ix'tween  the  two  countries,  which 
it  was  the  main  object  of  their  appointment  to  promote. 

kYc  must  now  glance  at  l>r.  MAtheson's  separate  narrative  of  his 
visit  toCanaila  and  Pennsylvania. 

l^ea\nng  Boston  on  the  5ih  of  June,  Dr.  Matheson  proceeded 
to  Burlington,  on  Lake  Champlain,  and,  embarking  in  a  steam¬ 
boat,  reached  St.  John's,  in  Lower  Canada,  on  the  morning  of 
the  8th.  U'he  frontier  town  is  a  poor,  uncomfortable  place ;  and 
the  impression  produced  on  entering  on  the  British  territory,  is 
any  thing  but  pleasing.  The  Sabbath  which  the  Author  passed 
here,  exhibited  a  melancholy  contrast,  in  the  state  of  public  man- 
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ners,  to  those  which  he  had  hitherto  spent  in  the  New  World. 

^  Much  of  this  Sahbath  profanation \  he  remarks,  *  may  of  course 
^  be  attributed  to  French  manners  and  Roman  Catholic  influence; 

^  but  it  indicates  a  gloomy  state  of  moral  desolation'.  In  the 
road  to  La  Prairie,  next  day^  our  Author  met  great  numbers  of 
Irish  proceeding  to  different  parts  of  the  United  States;  and  on 
reaching  that  town,  he  found  that  the  steam  ferry -boat  had  just 
arrived  from  Montreal  with  3(X)  Irish  emigrants! 

‘  Seldom  he  says,  *  have  I  witnessed  such  a  scene  of  confusion,  or 
such  a  m<»tley  company.  Every  variety  of  age,  of  appearance,  and  of 
character,  was  t(»  he  st'en.  Some  were  encumbered  with  boxes  and 
trunks,  others  seemtKl  to  possess  nothing  but  the  rags  which  covered 
them.  A  few  of  those  who  had  luggage,  had  obtained  vehicles  for 
conveying  it ;  and  in  these  they  had  already  placed  it,  together  with 
their  wives  and  little  ones.  They  were  hastening  onwards,  not  know¬ 
ing  what  might  await  them  in  a  land  of  strangers ;  while  others,  unit¬ 
ing  in  little  liands,  were  slowly  following  on  foot.  A  long  voyage  and 
its  privations,  had  given  an  appearance  of  wretchedness  to  many  of  the 
emigrants,  flut  while  the  liMiks  of  some  liespoke  distress,  and  fear, 
and  anxiety,  others  looked  perfectly  unconcerned  and  reckless  of  con¬ 
sequences.  In  this  way  tens  of  thousands  of  these  destitute  beings  arc 
thrown  into  the  midst  of  American  society.  What  nation  could  re¬ 
ceive  such  numliers  of  \vretched,  and  too  often  demoralised,  indivi¬ 
duals,  without  sustaining  deep  injury.^  That  the  United  States  have 
been  morally  injured  by  this  cause,  1  have  no  doubt.  Their  bearing 
up  against  this  evil  as  they  have  done,  proves  the  elasticity  of  their 
national  character,  and  the  |)owerful  influence  of  religious  habits.  1 
very  much  questiou  whether,  in  our  larger  towns,  w'e  have  succeeded 
so  well  in  restraining  the  evil  consequences  of  Irish  and  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  emigration.’ — Vol.  II.  pp.  308,  309. 

It  affords  matter  for  surprise,  that,  hitherto,  the  danger  to  their 
free  institutions  arising  from  the  influx  of  settlers  of  tliis  charac* 
ter,  should  have  been  apparently  overlooked  by  American  poli¬ 
ticians.  The  evil  is  beginning,  however,  to  force  itself  upon  pub¬ 
lic  attention ;  and  in  the  last  number  of  the  North  American 
Review,  we  find  an  article  devoted  to  the  subject.  ‘  VVe  have 
‘  been',  the  Writer  admits,  on  the  part  of  his  countrymen,  ‘  too 
‘  keenly  engrossed  by  the  task  of  counting  our  rapidly  multiplying 
‘  millions,  properly  and  adequately  to  appreciate  the  influence  of 
‘  those  multitudes  which  the  old  world  is  daily  pouring  upon  our 
‘  coasts,  on  our  political  institutions,  or  our  social  character.  We 
‘  have  looked  exclusively  to  the  bright  vision  of  future  power  and 
‘  predominance ;  and  it  is  only  when  some  overburdened  parish 
^  has  disengaged  in  our  sea-ports  its  occasional  cargo  of  vice  and 
‘  pauperism,  that  we  have  been  roused  to  ask  ourselves  the  ques- 
‘  tion,  whether  every  addition  to  our  numbers  be  an  addition  to 
‘  our  strength  ;  and  whether  self-preservation,  if  not  philanthropy, 
‘  do  not  call  our  attention  to  the  wants,  the  character,  and  the 
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*  dfidiiation  of  the  foreifm  emigrant . If  our  social  character 

*  be  liable  to  be  infected  by  the  vicea  and  miser)*  of  older  coun- 

*  tries,  from  a  too  rapid  absorption  of  their  redundant  ponulation, 

‘  or  our  ixditical  institutions  be  exposed  to  overthrow  and  corrup- 

*  tion  by  the  undue  accession  of  unassimilating  elements,  how  can 

*  it  be  other  than  wise  and  humane  to  guard  against  a  state  of 

*  things  which  must  prove  ultimately  to  unfriendly  to  the  best 
‘  and  iwhaps  last  hope  of  the  human  family?'* 

With  respect  to  the  amount  of  this  influx,  the  Writer  states, 
that,  during  the  first  ten  years  of  the  present  century,  it  was  com¬ 
puted  at  from  4000  to  6000  per  nnfifitn.  From  1H19  to  1891,  it 
exhibits  an  average  of  nearly  H(XK>,  ‘  e.rrhmtH*  of  fko4!e  wh4}  wMff 

*  hore  found  their  fcny  throftf^h  the  Conodas  into  the  CniM 
‘  States.'*  In  18.*10,  the  immigration  had  risen  to  upwards  of 
90, IKK) ;  since  which  time,  there  has  Ixrn  so  extraordinary  a  pro¬ 
gression,  that,  according  to  the  Ueviewer's  computation,  not  fewer 
ftian  100,CX>0  jvrsons  ‘  annually  sock,  in  the  Ignited  States,  a  re- 
‘  fuge  from  the  destitutions  and  adversities  of  the  Eastern  Cond- 

*  nent.'  Since  the  commencement  of  the  centur\*,  alxmt  600,000 
foreigners  have  found  their  way  into  the  States ;  and  they  now 
constitute  nearly  one-twentieth  of  the  actual  |>opu1ation ! 

Tlic  immi^tnts  (to  use  a  oimvenient  Americanism)  may  he 
generally  divided  into  throe  classes—  the  English,  the  Irish,  and 
the  Germans  and  other  nadves  of  the  Continent.  The  Carman 
carries  with  him,  for  the  most  part,  into  the  interior  settlements  of 
the  country,  the  same  patient  and  laborious  habits  that  disdngnish 
him  in  his  native  land.  Most  of  the  Germans  and  Swiss  prefer 
seeking  a  more  remote  settlement  in  the  West,  where  they  form 
detached  associations,  as  at  Vevay  and  Harmony,  and  long  retain 
their  national  |>eculiariues.  The  Englishman,  by  an  easy  transi¬ 
tion,  passes  into  the  bosom  of  American  society.  The  Irish  are 
the  most  inclined  to  linger  about  the  cities  by  which  they  have 
lieen  6rst  received,  and  into  the  vices  and  follies  of  which  they  are 
most  liable  to  he  betrayed  by  the  ardour  of  their  temperament 
and  the  recklessness  of  their  habits.  It  is  the  Irishman,  there¬ 
fore,  the  American  Heviewer  remarks,  who  presents  the  roost 
anxious  and  perplexing  subject  of  contemplation  to  the  philan- 
thro|ust  and  the  statesman.  The  destitudon  and  demoralixadon 
of  Ireland  are  thus  not  only  operadng,  by  a  just  retribution,  as  a 
•courge  to  England,  the  author  of  her  wrongs,  but  are  extending 
their  Ivileful  effects  to  the  dues  of  the  Western  Continent !  The 
State  of  New  Viwk  has  recently  passed  a  law^  making  it  a  misde¬ 
meanour  for  any  master  of  a  vessel  to  bring,  knowin^dy,  into  the 
State,  as  a  passenger,  any  convict  from  a  foreign  country.  The 
Reviewer  would  have  the  proviaons  of  the  law*  extended  to  the 
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importation  <if  paupers,  in  order  to  arrest  a  practice  which  threat¬ 
ens  to  inundate  the  American  sea-ports  witn  *  a  flood  of  foreign 
^  pauperisnr.  Having  thus  *  taken  measures  to  bar  the  oppressive 

*  influx  of  convicts  and  mendicants  of  every  description,  we  should 

*  be  in  a  situation^,  adds  the  Writer,  *  to  employ  such  measures  as 

*  might  suggest  themselves  for  the  relief  of  the  immense  body  of 
^  destitute  emigrants  to  whom  our  ports  and  our  hospitality  would 

he  still  open.** 

The  suggestions  of  the  Reviewer  deserve  the  aMantion  not  only 
of  his  countrymen,  but  also  of  the  British  Govemmem  and 
British  philanthropists;  the  moral  welfare  of  our  own  colonies,  as 
well  as  considerations  of  humanity,  demanding  that  some  plan 
should  he  adopted  in  order  to  check  the  exportation  of  helpless 
paupers  to  distant  shores,  without  making  any  provision  to  secure 
their  lieing  the  better  in  circumstances,  or  to  prevent  their  not  be¬ 
coming  the  worse  in  character,  by  the  change. 

From  Montreal  Dr.  Matheson  descended  the  mighty  St.  Law¬ 
rence  to  Quebec,  with  a  view  to  obtain  information  respecting  the 
state  of  religion  in  the  Lower  Province.  The  report  whi^  he 
gives  is  truly  deplorable.  The  population  of  Lower  Canada  is 
now  estimated  at  600,000 ;  of  whom  460,000  are  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics,  having  150  priests,  and  140,000  Protestants,  liaving  about 
66  ministers.  The  above  enumeration  gives  less  than  one  mi¬ 
nister  to  every  two  thousand  souls. 

<  But  this  calculation  *,  says  Dr.  Matheson,  '  by  no  means  aflurds  a 
correct  view  of  the  real  state  of  the  Colony.  More  than  one-half  of  the 
whole  number  of  preachers  is  to  be  found  in  the  cities  and  towns.  In 
such  places,  the  proportion  may  be  more  than  one  minister  for  two 
thousand  Protestants,  but  this  leaves  a  still  smaller  number  fir  the 
townships  newly  settled.  When  it  is  also  considered  that  the  jpopu- 
lation  of  these  districts  is  widely  scattered,  ami  that,  in  addition  to 
this,  the  roads  are  exceedingly  imperfect,  we  cannot  hut  perceive  that, 
with  such  a  small  number  ^  preachers,  the  religious  destitution  of  the 
people  must  be  very  great.'  Vol.  ii.  p.  344. 

Indeed,  there  is  one  township  which  has  been  settled  five  years, 
where  no  sermon  has  yet  been  preached  ;  and  in  another,  which 
has  been  settled  a  much  longer  time,  there  has  been  no  ureaching 
for  seven  years !  In  short,  there  is  hardly  one-sixth  of  the  sup¬ 
ply  that  should  be  provided  for  the  religious  instruction  of  tnc 
scattered  Protestant  })opulation,  to  say  nothing  of  the  non-ef¬ 
ficiency  of  many  of  the  ministers  who  are  supported  by  the  Go¬ 
vernment  grant.  Inadequate,  however,  as  are  the  means  of  in¬ 
struction  among  tlic  Protestants,  the  state  of  things  among  the 
Roman  Catholics,  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  population,  is  stiU 
worse. 

*  The  great  object  of  their  priests  is,  to  retain  them  in  the  csrers 
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and  8U|)er)ititiun8  of  Popery,  llic  peasantry  arc  in  general  a  qniet 
and  contented  race ;  but  grossly  ignorant,  not  only  of  the  great  doc¬ 
trines  of  Christianity,  but  even  of  the  first  rudiments  of  knowledgo^ 
very  few  of  them  being  able  to  read.  They  are  entirely  under  tW 
spiritual  domination  of  man,  blindly  attached  to  the  worst  corruptiuos 
of  Christianity.  No  ray  of  scriptural  light  has  yot  j>enetrated  the 
thick  darkness  that  surrounds  that  part  of  the  population.  The  Scrip¬ 
tures  are  excluded,  and  Protestant  teachers  are  not  allowed  to  instruct 
the  ignorant,  if  the  priests  can  prevent  it ;  and  their  power  over  the 
minds  of  the  people  is  almost  omnipotent.  Some  years  ago  a  French 
Protestant,  acting  as  a  missionary  under  the  patronage  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  denomination,  made  an  attempt  to  instruct  them  ;  but  he  was  re¬ 
pulsed  in  such  a  manner,  by  the  efforts  of  the  priests,  that  he  did  not 
remain  long  among  them.*  lb„  pp.  346, 347* 

Upper  Canatla  contains  about  3*20,000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
very  few  are  Roman  Catholics.  There  are  about  160  ministers 
of  diflerent  Protestant  denominations,  viz.,  forty  Episcopalian, 
fifty  Methodist,  thirty-four  Presbyterian,  thirty  Raptist,  and  six 
Congregational.  This  would  give,  on  the  average,  one  minister 
to  2000  souls ;  but,  as  in  the  Lower  Province,  they  are  very  un¬ 
equally  distributetl,  at  least  one* half  being  fixed  in  the  towns. 
The  population  is  rapidly  increasing  by  emigration,  and  no  steps 
have  been  taken  to  ])rovide  the  requisite  supply  of  additional 
teachers.  Dr.  Matheson  shews  that  the  duty  of  furnishing  the 
Colonics  with  suitable  religious  instruction,  must  at  present  de¬ 
volve  u|>on  the  Christian  Church  in  this  country ;  and  he  elo¬ 
quently  pleads  the  strong  claim  which  their  spiritual  necessities 
have  upon  all  the  evangelical  denominations  of  Britain. 

‘  Persons  from  all  these  communities  of  Christians  have  settled  in 
these  provinces.  They  have  gone  from  the  congregations  of  Episco¬ 
palians,  the  societies  of  Methodists,  the  churches  of  Presbyterians,  Con- 
gregutionalists,  and  Baptists.  A  necessity  was  laid  upon  them  to  seek 
support  for  their  rising  families.  They  would  gladly  have  remained 
at  home.  No  discontent  with  the  civil  constitution  of  their  country 
drove  them  away.  It  appt'ared  to  be  the  path  of  duty;  and  trying  as 
it  was  to  leave  the  loved  associations  of  early  life  and  of  matured  affec¬ 
tion,  yet  they  submitted  to  the  providential  arrangement,  and  went. 
They  have  K*ft  behind  them  relatives,  friends,  and  neighbours.  They 
have  forsaken  external  privileges  and  religious  enjoyments,  and  they, 
and  their  children  are  in  danger  of  suffering  for  lack  of  knowledge. 
Look  at  these  claims  of  country  and  kindred,  of  our  common  humanity, 
and  of  Christian  duty,  and  say  if  the  present  condition  of  the  Canadas 
is  not  a  reproach  to  the  Christians  of  Great  Britain.*  Ib,,  p.  366. 

There  is  a  touching  account  of  an  interview  which  Dr.  Mathe- 
son  had  with  a  family  of  settlers  whom  he  had  known  in  Eng¬ 
land  ; — the  aged  mother,  a  minister's  daughter,  vented  her  feel¬ 
ings  of  deep  maternal  solicitude  on  account  of  her  children,  grow- 
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ing  up  without  religious  ordinances,  without  a  sanctuary.  Fixing 
her  streaming  eyes  on  the  welcomed  visiter,  she  exclaimed  with 
the  most  moving  earnestness:  ‘Oh !  if  the  Christians  of  England 
*  only  knew  our  situation,  and  that  of  thousands  around  us,  they 
‘  would  not  rest  satisfied  till  they  sent  men  of  God  to  preach  the 
^  (iospcl  to  us.  If  they  only  knew  a  mothers  grief  at  seeing  her 
‘  children  growing  up  without  the  means  of  grace,  would  they 
‘  not  feel  for  us  ?  Would  they  not  send  us  help  ?  Do  tell  them 
‘  of  our  case,  and  that  of  many  around  us,  who  would  wilUn^ly 
‘  attend  the  jneaching  of  good  men  of  any  denominatiofi,’*  ller 
parting  words  were :  ‘  Do  not  forget  us :  do  tell  the  good  people 
^  at  home,  how  much  we  need  their  sympathy  and  their  prayers.^ 
Such  an  appeal  speaks  more  loudly  than  any  argument.  It  is  a 
voice  crying  across  the  ocean,  ‘  Come  over  and  help  us’;  to  dis¬ 
regard  which  were  disobedience  to  Heaven. 

Having  returned  to  Montreal,  Drs.  M.  and  11.  ascended  the 
river  to  llrookville,  and  thence  precceded  to  Kingston,  Coburgh, 
and  Toronto.  The  latter  is  likely  to  become  the  largest  and 
most  influential  city  in  either  province,  as  it  forms  the  centre  to 
an  immense  extent  of  country  on  the  east,  west,  and  north.  Five 
hundred  new'  houses  were  built  in  11133,  most  of  them  substan¬ 
tial  brick  buildings.  The  population  is  now  about  12,000, 
and  every  year  is  adding  to  it  by  thousands.  There  are  six 
places  of  worship,  capable  of  containing  about  5000  people ;  but 
not  one  half  of  that  number  attend  on  public  worship ! 

About  twenty  miles  from  Toronto,  on  Credit  river,  is  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  Chippeway  Christians,  where  Peter  Jones,  who  visited 
England  a  few  years  ago,  is  now  stationed.  By  this  intelligent 
native  missionary.  Dr.  Matheson  was. welcomed  in  the  kindest 
manner.  ‘  He  appears,’  says  our  Author,  ‘  to  be  a  humble,  mo- 
‘  dost  man  ;  and  considering  the  attentions  paid  him  in  England, 

‘  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation,  that  he  has  hitherto  worn  well, 

‘  and  seems  disposed  to  continue  his  labours  among  his  country- 
‘  men.’  The  visit  to  this  settlement  will  be  read  with  interest. 
The  success  of  the  experiment  illustrates  the  truth  of  the  axiom, 
that  Christianity  must  precede  civilization. 

From  Toronto,  Dr.  Matheson’s  route  was  Niagara,  Erie,  Buf¬ 
falo,  Geneva,  Elmira,  Athens  (!)  and  Orwell,  where  he  found  his 
relative  occupying  a  very  interesting  field  of  pastoral  labour  in 
the  midst  of  an  intelligent  and  pious,  though  unpolished  people. 
Here  he  passed  two  Sabbaths,  and  then  set  off  on  his  return  to 
Pittsburgh.  His  route  traversed  the  highlands  of  Pennsylvania, 
lying  through  the  Valley  of  Wyoming,  and  over  much  pictu¬ 
resque  country,  to  Ebensburgh,  where  a  Welsh  colony  have 
*  brought  with  them  from  their  own  mountains  and  valleys  the 
‘  institutions  of  religion. 

'  Many  delightful  associations  were  awakened  in  my  mind,  by  find- 
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ing  these  settlers  more  than  four  thoasand  miles  from  their  native  hills, 
and  yet  not  moved  away  from  the  hope  of  the  Gospel,  which  they  had 
heard  in  their  youth.  They  had  the  additional  privilege  of  hearing  it 
in  the  language  which,  above  all  other  languages,  is  sweet  to  them,  ss 
that  the  very  sound  might  be  called  a  joyful  sound  in  their  cars.* 

Our  Author  had  no  sooner  disclosed  his  name,  than  the  wor. 
thy  pastor,  testifying  his  joy  at  seeing  *  a  brother  from  the  old 
‘  country,*  insisted  on  his  preaching.  The  newspapers,  which 
travel  even  across  these  mountains,  nad  made  known  the  errand 
of  the  Deputation ;  and  it  was  urged,  that,  as  they  were  Welsh, 
and  also  Congregational ists,  it  would  be  hard,  if  one  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  from  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  fVaks 
should  be  there  and  not  address  them.  ‘  It  was  the  first  time, 
‘  too,  since  the  settlement,  thirty-seven  years  ago,  that  an  Eng- 
‘  lish  minister  had  been  in  their  town.*  The  appeal,  seconded  as 
it  was  by  several  Baptist  ministers,  was  irresistible.  A  brief 
history  of  this  settlement,  furnished  by  the  pastor,  is  given  in 
the  Appendix.  It  appears  prosperous,  and  under  the  influence  of 
religion. 

At  Pittsburgh,  Dr.  M.  met  with  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Western  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  which,  though  it  has  been 
only  two  years  in  existence,  has  already  an  increase  of  17,000 
dollars.  ‘  There  is  something,’  he  remarks,  ‘  almost  romantic  in 
‘  its  history.’ 


*  It  is  only  about  fifty  years  since  the  first  preacher  passed  over  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  into  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  This  was 
a  clergyman,  the  Kev.  Dr.  McMillan.  There  were  mw  inhabitants 
then  ;  and  for  some  time  he  laboured  almost  alone.  Two  or  three 
years  ago,  this  venerable  and  apostolic  man  visited  the  churches  which 
he  was  instrumental  in  planting.  And,  in  the  Synod  of  Pittsburgh, 
there  are  now  twenty-three  thousand  communicants,  and  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  hearers  of  the  gospel,  besides  Christian  churches  of 
other  denominations.  But  not  only  has  this  good  been  effected  for 
the  people  themselves.  In  this  infant  town  they  have  begun  to  feel 
for,  and  to  assist  the  heathen.  How  surprising  that,  from  this  distant 
region,  messengers  of  jieace  should  be  sent  forth  to  Northern  India, 
Western  Africa,  and  even  to  Jerusalem  itself.  The  two  former  coun¬ 
tries  already  liave  devoted  and  well-trained  missionaries  from  this  So¬ 
ciety  ;  and  arrangements  arc  now  making  to  establish  missions  in 
Palestine,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in  China.  Wc  have  been  told  of  th« 
surprise  expressed  by  certain  custom-house  officers  in  one  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  ports,  at  finding  a  ship*s  papers  dated  Pittsburgh.  No  less 
surprising  will  it  Ir»  to  the  Christian  traveller,  to  meet,  amidst  the 
ruins  of  the  Seven  Churches,  or  the  mountains  of  Judea,  missionaries 
sent  fnmi  a  sjmt  in  the  other  hemisphere,  perhaps  unknown  to  him 
even  by  name,  and  itself  but  recently  blessed  with  gospel  light.  One 
i»f  the  missionaries  in  Northern  India,  fnim  some  of  Ins  letters  which 
1  have  read,  appears  to  be  a  peculiarly  devoted  and  noble-minded  man. 
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He  is  a  Honourable  Walter  Lowrie,  derk  to  the  Senate  of 

jjje  United  States,  at  Washington*  After  finidiing  his  studies  at  col- 

S,  he  offered  his  seirices  to  the  Western  Missionary  SoctetT.  He 
his  father's  house,  the  comfarta,  and  the  distinction  which  ne  pos- 
lesscd  at  home,  for  the  cause  of  Christ;  and  his  communications 
breathe  the  spirit  of  him  who  counted  it  an  honour  to  be  the  Apostle 
4^  the  Gentile.'  Vol.  II.  pp.  432,  433. 

From  Pittsburgh,  our  Author  crossed  the  AUeghanies  to  Phi¬ 
ladelphia.  Two  concluding  letters  contain  a  general  view  of  the 
fcligious  condition  and  statistics  of  Pennsvlvania,  which  will  be 
found  highly  valuable ;  but  we  have  already  much  exceeded  our 
intended  limits,  and  must  therefore  resist  the  temptation  to  make 
any  further  extract  or  comment. 

For  the  same  reason,  we  must  refrain  from  giving  any  ab¬ 
stract  of  Dr.  Reed's  extended  remarks  upon  the  several  Religious 
Denominations,  Religious  Economy,  Religious  Institutions,  Edu- 
I  cation.  Slavery,  National  Characteristics,  &c.,  which  occupy  let- 
I  ters  xxix.  to  xliv.  We  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  maxe  use 
of  the  information  they  comprise,  in  noticing  other  works 
the  ITnited  States,  which  have  just  issued  from  the  press.  The 
Deputation,  it  will  be  observed,  did  not  proceed  further  South 
than  Washington,  and  saw  little  of  the  Southern  States,  where 
the  curse  of  slavery  is  preying  on  the  vitals  and  threatening  the 
integrity  of  the  Republic.  The  gratifying  account  they  have 
brought  home,  is  therefore  liable  to  large  and  melancholy  deduc¬ 
tions,  considered  as  a  picture  of  the  American  States,  which  dif¬ 
fer  scarcely  less  widely  than  England  does  from  Australia  and 
Jamaica.  So  far  as  regards,  however,  those  parts  which  they 
visited,  the  result  of  their  observation  is  highly  honourable  to  tho 
American  people ;  shewing  that  a  spirit  of  improvement  has  gone 
forth,  which  bids  fair  to  rivals  in  its  moral  operation,  the  rapid 
development  of  their  physical  and  political  energies.  ‘  Blot  out 
‘  England  and  America  from  the  map  of  the  worfd,*  remarks  Dr. 
Reed,  ‘  and  you  destroy  all  those  great  institutions  which,  almost 
‘  exclusively,  promise  the  world's  renovation.'  It  is  in  this  light, 
as  the  great  coadjutrix  of  England  in  her  high  evangelical  func¬ 
tion  and  commission,  that  America  seems  bound  to  us  in  the 
closest  relation.  ‘  Here,  then,  is  the  province  of  these  two  coun- 
‘  tries,'  which,  though  parted  by  the  breadth  of  the  vast  Atlantic, 
are,  for  this  purpose,  and  in  this  great  enterprise,  one.  Let  Bri¬ 
tain  and  America  unite  in  energetic  co-operation  for  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  world,  and  the  day  is  not  distant  when  the  whole 
earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord.  Then 
“  (rod,  even  our  own  God,  shall  bless  us,  and  all  the  ends  of  the 
“  earth  shall  fear  Him." 
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Art.  II.  1.  Topography  of'  ThrbtSy  and  General  View  of 

ileing  a  short  Account  of  the  Principal  Dbjects  worthy  of  noticr 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  to  the  Second  Cataract  and  Wadc^ 
Samneh,  with  the  Fvoom,  Oases,  and  Kastern  Desert,  from  Sooet 
to  Derenice  ;  with  kcmarks  on  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Ancient  Kjjyj>tiaiis,  and  the  Productions  of  the  Country,  Ac.  Ac. 
llv  J.  C.  Wilkinson,  Esq.  8vo,  pp.  xxxv.  595.  Plates.  Londuo 
\&^5. 

2.  litres  ecriles  d* Egypt  et  de  Nubie  .  .  •  Letters  written  from  Egypt 
and  Nubia,  in  1828  and  1829,  by  Champullioii  the  younger.  Uvo. 
pp.  XV.  472.  Paris,  1833. 

3.  Examen  Critique . A  Critical  Examination  of  the  Lalmursof 

the  late  M.  Champollion,  on  the  Hieroglyphic  Character.  By  Air, 
J.  Klaproth,  8vo,  pp.  175.  Paris,  1832. 

W  E  have  placed  these  titles  together  at  the  head  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Article,  partly  on  account  of  their  common  subject, 
but  chiclly  because  they  will  bup])ly  the  text  for  a  few  observ- 
ations  on  the  actual  state  of  a  question  which  has  at  all  times 
interested  the  investigator  of  antiquity  ;  and  which  has,  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  acquired  an  unexpected  importance,  from 
the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  discoveries  that  have  been  made, 
or  assumed  to  have  been  made,  by  the  eminent  scholars  engaged 
in  its  solution. 

The  Hieroglyphic  inscriptions  of  Ancient  Egypt  have,  for 
ages,  stimulated  the  curiosity,  vulgar  or  enlightened,  of 
European  students ;  and  multiplied  have  been  the  speculations 
broached  by  enigmatizing  geniuses;  none  of  them,  however, 
throwing  any  real  light  on  the  subject,  but  leaving  it  hi  the 
obscurity  of  admitted  ignorance,  or  consigning  it  to  the  deeper 
darkness  of  fanciful  explanation.  *  There  were  those  who,  with 
Kirchcr  and  Palin,  professed  to  clear  up  every  mystery;  and 
there  were  others,  more  modest  in  their  ignorance,  who  were 
content  to  believe,  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans  of  old,  that  all 
art  and  all  science  had  been  derived  from  Egypt,  and  that  be¬ 
neath  the  mystic  characters  on  its  public  monuments  and  funeral 
scrolls,  were  hidden  the  history  and  the  elements  of  all  human 
knowletlge, — ‘  a  summary  \  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Y oung,  ‘  of  the 
^  most  important  mysteries  of  nature,  and  of  the  most  sublime 
^  inventions  of  man :  but  that  the  inteqiretation  of  these  charactcri 
*  had  been  so  studiously  concealed  by  the  priests  from  the  know- 
‘  lalge  of  the  vulgar,  and  had  indeed  been  so  imperfectly  under- 
‘  stood  by  themselves,  that  it  was  wholly  lost  and  forgotten  in  the 
‘  days  of  the  later  Roman  emperors.'  Within  our  own  time, 
however,  a  new  and  more  successful  effort  has  been  made  to  ob¬ 
tain  distinct  notions  on  this  exciting  subject ;  and  our  readers 
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vill  have  found,  in  our  own  pages,  sufficient  indications  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  Hieroglyphical  interpretation.  But  before 
ire  proceed  to  the  considerations  of  which  we  have  just  intimated 
ibc  general  scope,  it  may  be  expedient  to  put  our  readers  in  poa- 
jession  of  whatever  may  be  required,  in  the  way  of  criticism 
and  analysis,  by  the  works  now  before  us  :  the  greater  portion  of 
vhat  may  suggest  itself  in  the  shape  of  discussion,  will  naturally 
connect  itselt  with  the  last  upon  the  list. 

Mr.  Wilkinson's  volume  contains  exceedingly  valuable  ma¬ 
terials,  but  put  together  in  an  unworkmanlike  manner.  His 
arrangement  is  by  no  means  clear ;  his  transitions  arc  ill-ma- 
nagecl ;  and  there  is  an  awkwardness  about  his  style,  which  is  not 
easily  defined,  though  it  makes  itself  sensibly  felt.  As  a  body 
o{  adversaria  y  from  the  note-book  of  along  sojourner  and  shrewd 
examiner,  the  work  is  inestimable ;  and  were  we  setting  forth  on 
a  8team-trip  to  the  dominions  of  Mohammed  Ali,  wc  should 
assign  to  it  the  first  place  in  our  travelling  library  :  but,  as 
a  reading  book,  it  is  singularly  intractable,  and  we  have  been 
constrained  to  make  it  the  text  of  our  morning  studies,  while  we 
have  taken  the  lively  letters  of  ChampoHion  for  our  after-dinner’s 
anti-so])orific.  The  Topography  of  Thebes,  with  the  description  of 
its  marvellous  remains,  occupies  the  first  portion  of  Mr.  W.’s  book, 
and  makes  current  reference  to  a  separately  published  ‘Survey  of 
‘  Thebes  and  the  Pyramids  which  we  have  not  yet  bad  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  seeing.  The  examination  appears  to  have  been 
conducted  with  skill  and  the  utmost  care.  Nothing  of  any  im¬ 
portance  escaped  a  close  inspection ;  and  much  learning,  both 
classical  and  hieroglyphic,  is  brought  to  bear  effectively  on  the 
illustration  of  antiquity.  In  this,  however,  we  cannot  undertake 
to  accompany  him.  Minute  details  are  little  susceptible  of  ad¬ 
vantageous  abstract;  and  the  general  circumstances  of  the 
locality,  with  the  glorious  wreck  that  gives  interest  to  every 
mginal  communication  on  the  subject,  are  too  familiar  to  re- 
miire  from  us  either  description  or  comment.  But  there  is  one 
nut  on  which,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  unlike  the  greater  part  of  those 
who  have  essayed  to  explain  it,  seems  to  have  thrown  some  light, 
and  we  shall  devote  a  small  space  to  the  exhibition  of  his  sug¬ 
gestions. 

The  celebrated  statue  of  Memnon,  with  its  audible  response 
to  the  touch  of  the  sun’s  morning  ray,  is  dismissed,  somewhat 
unceremoniously,  by  M.  Champollion,  with  a  ‘  Tout  cela  est  hum 
^  modemey  applied  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions  that 
record  the  names  and  speculations  of  the  early  risers  who  had 
heard  or  not  heard  the  mysterious  sound.  Mr.  Wilkinson  took 
more  pains,  and  evidently  imagines  himself,  whether  justly  or 
not  we  cannot  undertake  to  decide,  to  have  solved  the  difficulty. 
He  has  ascertained  that  there  is,  in  the  top  of  the  statue,  a  stone 
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which,  when  struck,  givet  forth  a  nH'taUir  sound  ;  and  this,  ctm- 
nected  with  the  previous  discovery  of  a  large  square  recess  In  the  I 
back  of  the  statne,  gives  him  the  desired  solution. 

'  Mr.  Burton  and  I  first  rcmarkcil  the  metallic  sound  of  this  stone 
in  1824,  and  conji'ctured  that  it  might  have  beim  used  to  deceive  the 
Roman  visitors  ;  Imt  the  nature  of  the  sound,  which  did  not  agrte 
w’ith  the  accounts  given  by  ancient  authors,  seemed  to  present  an  b- 
superable  objection.  In  a  subsequent  visit  to  Thebes,  in  1880,  on  i 
again  examining  the  statue  and  its  inscriptions,  1  found  that  oof 
Bollilla  had  compared  it  to  the  striking  of  brass ;  and  feeling  cm. 
vinced  that  this  authority  was  more  decisive  than  the  vague  aocounti 
of  those  writers  who  had  never  heard  it,  1  determined  on  jxwting  sooie 
|Hvisanta  below,  and  ascending  myself  to  the  top  of  the  statue,  with  i  I 
view  of  hearing  from  them  the  impression  nrade  by  the  sound.  Havinj;  | 
struck  the  somurous  block  with  a  small  hammer,  f  inquired  what  they 
heard,  and  their  answer,  “  Ente  betidrob  e’nahiis'*,  “  you  are  striking 
brass,**  ctmvinced  me  that  the  sound  was  the  same  that  deceived  the 
Romans,  and  led  Stralm  to  observe  thiit  it  appeared  to  him  as  tHnf 
effect  of  a  slight  hlon\* 

It  has  been  stated,  that  this  statue  and  its  neigblwur  were  ori¬ 
ginally  carved  out  of  a  single  block  of  breccia,  and  that  the  r^ 
storations  made  subsequently  to  its  first  fracture,  consisted  of 
thirteen  blocks  of  ‘  <7»irw\  Mr.  W.  describes  the  first  as  a  ‘  com 
^  hard  gritstone,  spotted  with  numerous  chalcedonies,  and  here 
^  and  there  colour^  with  black  and  red  oxide  of  iron\  and  the 
second  as  ‘sandstone'.  ‘  Who  shall  decide'?  A  middling  mi¬ 
neralogist  on  the  spot  would  settle  the  matter  in  a  moment ;  b 
fact,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  mat  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
settling  the  matter,  even  without  otner  authority  than  these  two  ‘ 
conflicting  statements. 

The  toml)s,  the  mighty  ruins  of  Luq'sor  and  Kamak,  and  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  ancient  F>gyptians,  having  been  ad^ 
auately  described ;  the  journey  from  Alexandria  to  Thebes,  with 
the  stu}>endou8  relics  of  antique  skill  and  labour  which  present 
themselves  to  the  traveller  on  that  interesting  route,  occupies  the 
succeeding  section.  Concerning  the  Pyramids,  much  valuable  il-  ' 
lustration  occurs,  though  mix^  with  questionable  matter,  lir. 
Wilkinson  is  bent  on  securing  for  his  favoured  race,  the  inventka 
of  the  arch ;  and,  as  we  have  no  special  theory  of  our  own  to  mp- 
port,  we  can  have  no  objection  to  the  fact,  if  the  eridence  be  bni 
trustworthy.  But  Mr.  Wilkinson  is  so  eager  and  so  decisive  in 
assertion,  and  at  the  same  time  so  utterly  unsatisfactory  in  expla¬ 
nation,  that,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  adopt  the  greatest  impw- 
babilities  on  the  faith  of  a  bald  affirmation,  we  are  constrained  to 
suspend  our  assent  to  his  statements.  He  tells  us  of  a  tomb 
with  a  ‘  crude  brick  roof  and  niche',  consecrated  to  the  first  Aiis* 
noph,  which  proves  ‘  the  existence  of  the  arch  at  the  ref/wie 
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« rind  of  1540  b,c/  lie  also  mentions  in  fierce  italic,  as  *  vauUmT^ 
%  ^  crude  brick  pvraroid  of  an  early  epochs  but  what  he  meana 
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a  *’  crude  brick  pyramid  of  an  early  epochs  but  what  he  mesne 
by  ‘  vaulted',  we  cannot  precisely  say,  nor  are  we  aware  that  be 
gives  an  explanaUon  of  the  term  in  any  part  of  the  vobime :  if  ho 
intends  it  to  desimate  the  arch  in  its  scientific  construction,  ho 
should  have  been  less  vague  and  more  explanatory  in  his  descrip¬ 
tion.  In  the  chapter  on  ^  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  An- 
^  cient  Egyptians',  he  states,  that  the  roofs  of  tlieir  buildings, 
though  in  some  cases  ^  supported  bv  rafters  of  palm  and  other 
^  wo(^,  an  imitation  of  which  may  be  seen  in  a  grotto  cut  in  a 
‘  scaqied  rock  behind  the  second  pyramid  of  Geezeh yet,  were 
generally  *’  formed  of  rude  brick  vaults',  attesting  the  existence 
of  the  arch  ^  from  the  earliest  times  into  which  Egyptian  sculpture 
^  has  given  us  an  insight'.  Elsewhere  it  is  affirmed,  that  the 
*  chambers  of  the  brick  pyramids  at  Thebes  are  vaulted';  and 
respecting  the  pyramids  of  *  crude  brick'  at  Dashoor,  we  have 
the  summary  intimation,  that  foe  can  scarcely  suppose  their  roofs 
to  have  been  *  supported  in  any  other  way All  this,  we  admit, 
looks  very  formidable  in  type,  but  we  should  like  to  see  it  in  plan 
and  section.  We  should  ml  it  a  gratification,  to  be  told  about 
voussoirs,  and  springings,  and  the  technical  eUcetera  of  the  ge¬ 
nuine  arch,  inasmuch  as  we  have  not  forgotten  the  learned  areni- 
tect  who  cited  in  support  of  the  same  system,  the  arch  of  Gour- 
Bou,  which  consists  merely  of  overlapping  horiiontals,  capped, 
not  key-stoned.  Now  we  really  regret  this  absence  of  precision 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Wilkinson,  bwause  we  cannot  help  feeling 
that,  however  facts  may  turn  out,  probabilities  are  against  him. 
It  is  hardly  credible, — and  the  argument  acquires  tenfold  strength 
when  applied  to  the  accomplished  architects  of  Greece, — that  a 
nation  skilled  in  the  science  of  construction,  and  possessed  of  its 
most  powerful  element,  should  neglect  its  use  in  those  gigantic 
erections  where  it  would  have  so  ^ectually  aided  their  design, 
and  lessened  their  difficulties  and  their  labour.  Why,  if  the  arch 
were  familiar  to  the  Egyptian  builders,  should  it  be  confined  to 
domestic  structures  and  obscure  brick  pyramids? — Mr.  Wilkin¬ 
son  says,  because  ‘wood  was  scarce.'  True,  but  stone  was  plenty ; 
and  if  wood  was  deficient  on  the  soil  of  Egypt,  the  Nile,  its 
brandies,  its  canals,  and  its  two  seas,  were  there. 

Nor  is  he  less  persevering  in  his  determination  to  derive  from 
an  eastern  or  ‘  Saracenic'  origin,  the  pointed  arch.  ‘  Absolute 
*  Gothic',  he  says,  ‘  l)egan  in  England  about  1300';  forgetting, 
in  his  haste,  that  Salisbury  Cathedral  was  begun  so  early  as  1 220, 
and  finished  in  1260.  And  of  this  ‘  absolute  Gothic',  he  goes  on 
to  affirm  peremptorily  and  without  the  slightest  qualification,  that 
‘  it  was,  in  fact,  an  imitation  of  Saracenic  architecture.  Ciothic 
^  is  almost  as  unpardonable  a  misnomer  as  English^  for  the 
‘  pomied  Saracenic  archy  which  must  have  been  introduced  into 
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‘  England  by  the  crusaders’.  Wc  are  really  sorry  that  Mr.  Wil, 
kinson  should  have  treated  these  interesting  points  in  this  unhusi- 
ness-like  way,  since  he  has  lK)th  the  materials  and  the  opportunity 
for  elucidating  a  subject  which  is  still  involved  in  much  obscu. 
rity,  and  which  is  by  no  means  to  be  disposed  of  either  ex  cafhe- 
dra  or  ex  hypnthesi. 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  descriptive  detail 
of  the  various  objects  of  interest  occurring  on  the  journey  from 
Thebes  to  the  Second  Cataract ;  with  a  chronology  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  monarchs ;  and  with  chronological  tables  of  ‘  the  Caliphs  and 
‘  Moslem  Kings  of  Egypt.’  All  this,  however,  we  must  dismiss, 
since  we  are  approaching  a  subject  of  the  highest  importance  to 
the  elucidation  of  history,  and  concerning  which  too  much  pains 
can  hardly  be  taken  to  obtain  the  means  of  determining  with  ac¬ 
curacy  and  precision,  the  range  and  limits  of  its  acquisition. 

We  have  long  suspected  that,  in  the  study  of  Egyptian  Hiero¬ 
glyphics,  more  zeal  and  talent  than  sobriety  and  discretion  had 
been  exercised  by  the  French  school  of  investigators.  It  is,  we 
imagine,  im)K)ssible  to  examine  the  writings  of  Dr.  Young,  and 
the  Precis  of  Champollion,  without  perceiving,  on  the  part  of  the 
latter,  an  eager  and  unscrupulous  disposition  to  monopolize  the 
entire  credit  that  may  be  due  to  the  discoverer  and  extender  of 
that  dark  and  intricate  science.  Vanity,  both  personal  and  na¬ 
tional,  appears  to  have  impaired,  in  his  instance,  the  integrity  and 
liberality  of  the  literary  character.  As  a  passing  illustration  of 
his  temper  and  spirit  in  matters  of  rivalry,  we  cite  the  following 
brief  extract  from  his  twenty-second  Letter.  He  is  referring  to  the 
collections  he  has  made  for  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre. 

'  The  finest  coloured  bas-relief  from  the  royal  tomb  of  IVIenephtha  I. 
(Oiisirei)  at  Biban-el-]Mokouk ;  this  capital  piece  is  alone  worth  a 
collection :  it  has  caused  me  much  anxiety,  ana  will  certainly  put  me 
in  litigation  with  the  English  in  Alexandria,  who  claim  to  be  the  law¬ 
ful  proprietors  of  the  tomb  of  Ousirei,  discovered  by  Belzoni,  at  the 
exjK'iise  of  Mr.  Salt.  In  spite  of  this  specious  claim  {helle preleniion), 
of  tw’o  events,  I  am  resolved  on  one  ;  either  niy  bas-relief  shall  reach 
Toulon,  or  it  shall  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  or  of  the  Nile,  rather 
than  fall  into  foreign  hands.  On  this  point  my  mind  is  made  up,* 

Without  any  disposition  to  lay  undue  stress  on  the  question  of 
property,  we  may  at  least  be  allowed  to  express  our  surprise  at  the 
narrow  and  exclusive  feelings  betrayed  in  this  singular  ]mssage. 
M.  Champollion,  however,  seems  to  have  distinguished  himself 
throughout  by  this  quality  of  appropriation.  He  tried  hard  to 
make  a  clean  eonveyanre  of  Eh*.  Young's  priority  of  discovery; 
and  he  is  charged  by  jilr.  Wilkinson  with  making  unacknowledged 
use  of  chronological  facts,  first  ascertained  by  Mr.  W.  and  Major 
Felix,  and  exhibited  to  the  French  Traveller  frankly  and  without 
the  smallest  reserve  by  that  officer,  whose  name  does  not,  that  wc 
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etn  recollect,  even  occur  in  Champollion's  Egyptian  correspond¬ 
ence.  On  the  general  subject  of  hieroglyphic  interpretation,  Mr, 
Wilkinson  observes,  that 

*  Many  are  still  prepossessed  against  the  alphabetic  or  phonetic 
system,  and  obstinately  refuse  either  to  admit  its  utility  or  examine 
its  pretensions.  I  therefore  think  it  right  to  state  that,  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  Coptic,  the  early  discoveries  of  Dr.  Young,  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  extensive  improvements  of  M.  Champollion,  I  have  arrived  at 
^e  same  general  results,  with  some  few  immaterial  exceptions,  as  the 
savant  I  have  just  mentioned,  without  having  had  the  least  commu¬ 
nication  with  him,  either  in  Europe,  or  during  his  stay  in  Egypt ;  and 
the  same  conclusions  have  sometimes  been  &rtned  prevkmsiy,  some¬ 
times  subsequently  to  his.  Thus,  then,  generally  speAing,  the  observ¬ 
ations  of  two  persons  on  the  same  subject  have  given  similar  results ; 
and  though  I  am  far  from  pretending  to  compare  my  own  to  the  un¬ 
paralleled  success  of  M.  Champollion,  I  cannot  but  mention  a  fact 
which  goes  so  far  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  a  system  which  some  are 
still  determined  to  call  in  question.* 

Mr.  Wilkinson  will,  on  reconsideration,  be  aware  that  this  sort 
of  language  argues  at  least  as  much  *  prepossession'  in  *  him  that 
*  gives'  as  in  ^  him  that  takes'.  To  say  of  an  adversary,  that  he 
is  determined  to  make  opposition,  is  an  easy  and  off-hand  way  of 
laying  exclusive  claim  to  all  imaginable  candour  and  all  possible 
infallibility.  Speaking  for  ourselves,  who  have  most  certainly 
formed  no  determination  in  the  matter,  we  shall,  without  any  he¬ 
sitation,  express  our  conviction,  that  the  questioners,  if  not  alto¬ 
gether  in  the  right,  can  at  least  put  forward  a  very  fair  show  of 
reason  for  their  suspicions.  The  mode  of  arguing  adopted  by 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  amounts  pretty  nearly  to  what  logicians  are  wont 
to  call  a  non  sequitur^  since  there  is  obviously  nothing  wonderful 
in  the  fact,  that  two  inquirers  intent  on  the  same  object,  and 
working  with  the  same  tools  on  the  same  materials,  should  bring 
out  the  same  results.  In  the  following  passage,  however,  he  ex¬ 
presses  himself  in  language  at  once  more  discreet  and  more  de- 
Huite.  Few  persons,  we  are  persuaded,  who  are  not  pledged  to  a 
theory,  and  who  have  bestowed  fair  consideration  on  the  subject, 
will  hesitate  at  givifig  in  their  adhesion  to  his  conclusions. 

'  With  regard  to  the  translation  of  hieroglyphics,  M.  Champollion 
must  allow,  no  one  is  yet  sufficiently  advanced  in  the  language  of  an¬ 
cient  Egypt  to  enable  him  literally  to  translate  an  inscription  of  any 
length,  or  moderately  complicated ;  though  a  general  meaning  may  fre¬ 
quently  be  obtained.  Time  will  no  doubt  do  more,  and  we  may  hope 
to  sec  this  language  interpreted  with  the  same  facility  as  many  with 
which  we  have  been  long  acquainted.  But  the  steps  must  be  slow  and 
cautious ;  and  the  <lnly  mode  of  convincing  those  who  still  adhere  to  a 
contrary  opinion,  is  to  trust  little  to  conjecture,  or  at  least  to  state  an 
uncertainty  wherever  it  exists  ;  to  admit  and  correct  errors  when  diiH 
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coveml ;  and  to  settle  a  fixed,  rather  than  a  temporary  interpretatioo 
to  the  groupcs,  which  will  answer  to  their  meaning  whenever  they 
«»ccur/ 

Had  ChamjwUion  acted  upon  these  principles,  we  are  quite 
sure  that  the  science  for  which  he  did  so  much,  would  have  been 
not  only  more  generally  accredited,  but  further  advanced.  With 
him,  however,  there  is  none  of  this  wise  reserve ;  lie  rushes 
lioldly  to  his  conclusions,  and  avows  his  pride,  that,  after  tracing 
the  Nile  from  its  mouth  to  the  Second  Cataract,  he  has  acquired 
a  ‘  right’  to  say,  that  ‘  there  is  fiothifigto  modify'"  in  his  “  Letter 
on  the  hieroglyphic  Alphabet.”  ‘  Our  alpliabet,’  he  proceeds,  ‘  is 
‘  good ;  it  applies  with  equal  success,  first  to  the  Egyptian  monu- 
‘  ments  of  the  times  of  the  Romans  and  the  Lagidae ;  and  next, 

‘  what  becomes  of  a  far  higher  interest,  to  the  inscriptions  of  all 
‘  the  temples,  palaees,  and  tombs  of  the  Pharaonic  epochs.’ 
When  we  meet,  after  having  made  some  general  acquaintance 
with  the  facts  of  the  case,  w’ith  such  presumptuous  language  as 
this,  we  may  be  excused  for  doubting.  In  truth,  the  ‘  prepos- 
'  sessions’  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Wilkinson  arc  not  altogether  with¬ 
out  cause.  "I’he  charlatanism  and  want  of  common  candour  be¬ 
trayed  by  Cham])ollion,  whenever  his  nationality  or  his  all-grasp¬ 
ing  vanity  throw  temptations  in  his  way,  may  well  excite,  in  the 
minds  of  cautious  inquirers,  a  suspicion  that  all  is  not  right. 
The  absence  of  high  and  honourable  feeling  exhibited  in  his  at¬ 
tempts  to  esca]K'  from  the  galling  conviction,  that  he  had  been 
anticipateil  in  the  two  great  discoveries  of  Egyptian  literature,  by 
a  man  who  had  not  licstowed  a  thousandth  part  of  the  same  la- 
Iwur  on  the  subject,  can  most  assuredly  have  no  favourable  effect 
on  the  minds  of  impartial  readers ;  while  the  mystifying  processes 
by  which  he  endeavours  to  effect  the  suppressio  veri,  do  not 
always  enable  him  to  avoid  the  sugge^tio  falsi.  Were  it  worth 
while,  we  could  ]K)int  out,  in  the  early  }>ortion  of  his  ‘  Prtkris,’  a 
tissue  of  evasions  and  misrepresentations,  studiously  involved  in 
language  affectedly  systematic  and  precise,  but  really  intricate 
and  obscure,  intrtKluceil  for  the  purpose  of  ejecting  l)r.  Young 
hors  de  cour  et  de  pn^chs,  that  casts  a  deep  and  deplorable  shade 
over  the  memory  of  Cham|K)llion.  Into  tliis  examination,  how¬ 
ever,  we  cannot  now  enter,  since  the  task — hy  no  means  a  plea¬ 
sant  one — still  lies  before  us,  of  stating  the  heavy  charges  brought 
against  the  great  Hiero^ammate  by  no  less  formidable  an  ac¬ 
cuser  than  Julius  Klaproth.  Whether  the  motives  of  this  emi¬ 
nent  linguist  are  altogether  without  taint  of  personality,  is  a 
])oint  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  decide ;  though  there  is  a 
keenness,  a  sarcastic  tone,  a  relentless  perseverance  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  attack,  that  may  justify  suspicion ;  but  these  things  do 
not  affect  the  substance  of  the  indictment,  and  perhaps  the  true 
merits  of  the  case  could  hardly  be  thoroughly  brought  out  in 
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any  other  way.  Champollion's  writings  will  bear  rough  hand¬ 
ling  :  he  is  a  master  of  mystilication ;  he  is  a  marvellous  *  cloud- 
compeller,'"  and  his  decisive,  unhesitating  manner  aids  in  the 
iniiK)sition. 

*  Reflecting/  writes  iM.  Klaproth,  towards  the  close  of  his  pamphlet, 

*  on  all  these  difhculties,  and  on  the  circumstance  that  we  only  know 
the  import  of  a  comparatively  very  small  number  of  alphabetica^demotic 
letters,  we  cannot  out  feel  extreme  surprise  at  the  hardihood  with 
which  M.  Champollion  has  endeavoured  to  make  it  believed  that  he 
was  able  to  read,  understand,  and  translate  the  papyri,  and  the  demo¬ 
tic  portion  of  the  Rosetta  inscription ;  while  it  is  certain  that,  spite  of 
his  brilliant  discoveries,  he  had  never  succeeded  in  comprehending  the 
half  of  a  single  line  in  the  hieroglyphic  part  of  that  famous  inscription. 
Thus  has  he  never  been  able  to  comply  with  the  reiterated  demand  of 
the  learned  of  all  countries,  repeated  some  time  since  by  the  illustrious 
Silvestre  de  Sacg — to  publish  a  special  examination  of  the  text,  both 
demotic  and  hieroglyphic,  of  the  Rosetta  monument,  were  it  even 
nothing  more  than  an  imperfect  sketch.**  **  Such  a  work/*  adds  the 
Nestor  of  oriental  literature,  would  be,  doubtless,  of  the  greatest 
weight  in  the  question  under  discussion.*** 

Wc  arc,  of  course,  unable  to  say  whether  the  ‘  savant  Egypto- 
^  logue''  has  led  among  his  papers  the  particulars  of  any  such 
examination ;  but  we  observe,  in  a  prospectus  attached  to  the 
first  of  two  Letters,  addressed  by  a  Francois  Salvolini  to  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Turin,  that  he,  the 
friend  and  disciple  of  Champollion,  is  ready,  under  the  guaran¬ 
tee  of  a  subscription,  to  publish  the  results  of  such  an  analysis, 
undertaken  by  himself.  The  pamphlets  arc  interesting,  and 
shew  skill  in  the  manipulation  of  difficult  materials ;  but,  with 
the  science  of  his  master,  Salvolini  seems  to  have  inherited  a 
good  portion  of  his  unscrupulous  spirit,  since  he  has  the  cool 
audacity  to  speak  of  his  proposed  work  as  a  ^  homage  rendered 

*  to  a  discovery  which  will  confer  everlasting  honour  on  literature 
‘  and  on  France.'"  Knavery  seems  catching  in  this  department; 
for  M.  Salvolini,  while  mentioning  a  pa])cr,  on  the  Astronomical 
Year  of  the  Egyptians,  read  by  Champollion  to  the  Institute, 
laments  that  ‘  fate  has  deprived  us,  perhaps  for  ever,  of  this 
^  last  work,  his  intended  legacy  to  science  !  Champollion  men- 
^  tioned,  a  few  days  before  his  death,  the  name  of  an  individual 

*  to  whom,  in  the  true  spirit  of  his  fine  character,  he  had  not 

*  been  able  to  refuse  his  manuscript :  this  name,  not  being  fa- 
^  miliar  to  the  friends  who  surrounded  his  bed,  was  forgotten 

*  during  the  terrible  catastrophe  which  a  few  days  after  termi- 
^  nated  a  life  so  precious ;  and  it  is  thus  that,  by  an  act  which 
‘  we  are  not  permitted  to  qualify,  science  has  been  hitherto  de- 

*  prived  of  this  master-piece.'*  This  is  an  odd  story,  but  le  vrai 
n'^est  pas  tonjours  le  vraisemblabk ;  else  we  might  be  tempted 
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to  express  our  astonishment  at  so  strange  an  instance  of  inatten- 
tion  ami  forgetfulness,  and  to  inquire  whether  the  rough  notes 
and  the  fair  copy  of  the  dissertation  ranished  at  the  same  time. 
From  this  digression,  however,  we  return  to  M.  Klapnuh. 

He  begins  his  E  riimen  Critique  with  the  somewhat  caustic  ob¬ 
servation,  that,  although  great  enthusiasm  has  been  excited  by 
the  late  M.  CbampolTion's  discovery  of  the  phonetic  alphabet, 
few  persons  seem  to  have  a  precise  idea,  either  of  what  it  really 
is,  or  of  what  it  may  have  produced  in  the  way  of  satisfactory 
result.  ^  Dr.  Young,'  he  says,  Sn  England,  is,  without  contra- 
*  diction,  the  first  author  of  this  discovery.'  It  was  in  1818  that 
he  ascertained  the  alphabetical  value  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
hieroglyphics  composing  the  names  of  Ptidemy  and  llerenicc. 
M.  Klapn>th  nualifies  tnis  concession  by  observing,  that  the  sa¬ 
gacity  of  the  English  savant  faile<l  to  carr>’  him  beyond  this 
heurcfter  rrtintfifrey  and  that  ‘  he  left  to  his  French  competitor 
‘  all  the  glory  that  may  belong  to  a  discovery  reasoned  out  and 
‘  submitted  to  demonstration.'  This  is  not  exactly  fair.  In  the 
first  place,  Dr.  Young  did  carry  the  discovery  further.  He  had 
previouslv  traccil  the  ctmnexion,  cavilled  at,  but  not  disproved  by 
Cham}X)liion,  between  the  hieroglyphic,  hieratic,  and  enchorial 
characters ;  and  he  sulisequently  pursued  his  inquiries  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  acknowieilging,  with  unrequited  delicacy,  the 
aid  which  he  derived  from  the  more  extendcxl  researches  of  his 
‘  French  com}x*titor.'  It  is,  however,  not  to  be  forgotten,  that, 
while  the  D^tor  was  a  universal  student,  and  a  discoverer  in 
almost  every  branch  of  science  and  literature,  the  fame  of  Cham- 
poll  ion  rests  but  upon  one  foundation,  and  that  apparently  not 
particularly  solid  or  secure.  Dr.  Y ouiig  had  a  distinct  and  laboii- 
ous  profession,  claiming  not  only  his  immediate  attention,  but  the 
anxious  application  of  his  leisure  hours,  and  ]ierraitting  but  a 
partial  and  remitted  advertence  to  extraneous  objects.  Hence, 
when  his  ^  sagacity'  had  detected  and  ascertained  the  master-key 
to  hieroglyphic  interpretation,  he  retired  and  left  further  research 
to  those  whose  proper  and  exclusive  business  it  was 

For  a  considerable  period  previously  to  this  cardinal  discovery, 
Champollion  had  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Egyptian  an¬ 
tiquities.  When  he  commenced  his  labours  in  this  direction, 
Jablonsky  and  Zot^  were  the  great  leaders  of  public  opinion ; 


•  We  refer  our  readers  for  farther  details  on  this  subject,  as  well  as 
on  the  various  and  eminently  successful  investigations  of  this  distin¬ 
guished  man,  to  his  highly  interesting  **  Account  of  some  recent  dis¬ 
coveries  in  hieroglyphic  literature**  (1823)  ;  to  a  sketch  of  hk  life  and 
catalogue  of  his  works,  published  in  1831  ;  and  to  his  **  Rudiments  of 
an  Egyptian  Dictionary  in  the  andent  endnirial  character,**  appended  (in 
1830)  to  the  Rev.  Henry  Tattam*a  Coptic  Grammar. 
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and  the  latter  had  already  suggested  the  notion,  that  some,  at 
leasU  of  the  hieroglyphics  mij^  have  been  the  representatives 
founds ;  and  to  these  he  assigned  the  wcU-ima^ned  term  pho* 
netir^  afterwards  adopted,  as  usual  without  a^nowledgement, 
hy  Champollion.  This  important  coi\)ecture  had  not,  however, 
made  proselytes  among  the  learned,  and  the  sacred  characters 
were  still  considered  as  symbolical  or  ideographic ;  when  the 
discover^^  of  the  Rosetta  Stone  came  in  time  to  modify  the  gene* 
ral  opinion,  without  making  a  convert  of  Champollion,  who  re¬ 
tained  his  old  opinions.  In  18:^1,  he  imblished  a  volume  On 
the  Hieratic  Writing  of  the  ancient  Egyptians’^;  and  there, 
after  having  admitted  that  a  whole  host  of  learned  men,  with  Hum¬ 
boldt  and  the  members  of  the  Egyptian  Commission  among  them, 
had  come  to  the  inference  that  the  writing  of  the  Egyptian  ma¬ 
nuscripts  was  alphabetic,  he  states  broadly,  that  a  long  compara¬ 
tive  study  of  the  hieroglyphic  and  hieratic  characters  had  led 
him  to  a  ('ontrary  ctmeltuum.  On  this  undeniable  expression 
of  opinion,  IVi.  Klaproth  gives  the  following  decinve  comment. 

*  This  small  volume  in  folio  is  become  extremely  rare ;  it  is  said, 
that  the  Author  made  every  possible  efitirt  to  preveut  the  copies  from 
meeting  the  public  eye,  by  withdrawing  from  commerce,  and  from  the 
possession  of  his  friends,  those  which  he  had  before  sent  abroad.  The 
reason  assigned  was,  **  the  fear  of  wounding  the  scruples  of  pious  per¬ 
sons.*'  But  there  is  in  that  work  absolut^y  nothing  that  relates  to 
the  high  antiquity  of  the  empire  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  therefore,  on 
that  point,  in  open  contradiction  to  the  Bible  narrative.  It  must  be 
permitted  us  to  believe  that  M.  Champollion's  true  motive  fur  sup¬ 
pressing  the  book,  was,  that  it  might  not  supply  a  too  accurate  mea- 
sun*  of  the  progress  which  he  had  made  up  to  1821,  a  year  before  his 
**  Letter  to  .  Dacier."  The  true  measure  of  tlmt  progress  exists  in 
the  assertion,  that  **  the  hieroglyphic  signs  are  signs  of  things,  and 
**  not  signs  of  sounds."  Assuredly,  he  who  had  bestowed  ten  years* 
labour  on  the  hieroglyphics  ^vithout  deciphering  them,  and  who,  in 
1821,  consigned  to  the  press  such  an  axiom  as  this,  greatly  needed  to 
he  guided  in  his  new  researches  of  1822,  by  the  discoveries  of  Dr. 
Young,  published  in  December  1819,  in  the  Supplement  to  the  En¬ 
cyclopedia  Britannica.  It  can  then  no  longer  be  doubted,  that  the 
discoveries  of  1^1.  Champollion  are  grafted  on  those  of  Dr.  Young,  to 
whom  belongs  the  merit  of  having  hrst  demonstrated,  that  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  used  hieroglyphical  signs  to  express  proper  names  alphabeti¬ 
cally.* 

In  the  mean  time,  further  materials  were  in  course  of  acquisi¬ 
tion;  and  the  inscription  of  Phila?,  communicated  by  Mr.  Bankes 
to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  these 
studies.  In  1822,  Champollion  published  his  Letter  to  M.  Da- 
cicr,  and,  in  that  document,  argued  upon  the  newly  established 
hypothesis  with  good  discretion  and  fair  analysis;  but,  in  bis 
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more  venturous  Prtvlsy  first  given  to  the  world  in  1824,  he  suf¬ 
fered  himself  to  make  a  larger  and  less  guarded  application  of  the 
same  principles.  His  “  Eg}'ptian  Pantheon,”  of  which  the  pe- 
rio<lical  publication  commenced  in  the  same  year,  was  marked  by 
a  frequent  reliance  on  the  monuments,  which,  as  is  justly  ob¬ 
jected  by  Klaproth,  ‘  could  be  admissible  only  in  the  event  of  a 
*  full  demonstration  that  the  graphic  remains  of  Egypt  had  been 
‘  completely  explained.’  A  journey  to  Italy  led  to  a  long  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  arclneological  treasures  collected  in  the  Museum 
of  Turin,  and  exhibiting  an  extensive  series  of  inscriptions  and 
papyri.  In  this  visit  originated  the  Letters  to  the  Duke  de 
Hlacas,  full  of  hazarded  and  unsupjwrtcd  explanations. 

'  In  these  later  works  of  M.  Champollion,  all  traces  of  conscien¬ 
tious  discussion  disappear.  1  n  the  “  Letters  to  the  Duke  of  Blacas,” 
and  in  the  “  Egyptian  Pantheon/*  he  accumulates  conjecture  on  con¬ 
jecture,  and  contradiction  on  contradiction.  These  last  shew  them- 
stdves  cliieHy  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Prreis,  which  destroys  in 
iiart  what  had  Ikhmi  given  as  demonstrated  in  the  first.  To  render  his 
hypotheses  more  ])lausible,  IM.  Champollion  has  been  compelled  to 
construct  for  himself  a  new  Egyptian  mythology,  which  is  itself  hy- 
jKithetical,  and  founded  on  nothing.* 

Our  readers  would  not  thank  us  for  entering  in  detail  on  the 
skilful,  but  severe  course  of  examination  and  comparison,  by 
which  M.  Klaproth  has,  as  it  appears  to  us,  sejit  hack  nearly  the 
entire  system  for  reconstruction.  Admitting  the  accuracy  of  a 
certain  class  of  inductions,  and  the  validity  of  some  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  the  inquiry  has  been  conducted,  he  throws  aside, 
with  the  smallest  possible  ceremony,  all  that  is  supposititious,  and 
all  that  has  no  claim  to  reception,  beyond  that  of  ingenious  but 
unsound  theory,  or  of  happy  but  accidental  application.  In  fact, 
unless  the  statements  and  inferences  of  this  masterly  critique  can 
bo  satisfactorily  repelled  or  avoided,  nearly  all  the  steps  of  the 
investigation  must  be  retrodden,  .and  a  fresh  process  l>egun,  on  a 
more  comprehensive  plan,  and  in  a  more  cautious  and  sceptical 
spirit.  Nothing,  in  .an  inquiry  like  the  present,  can  have  a  more 
mischievous  influence,  than  a  dis|K)sition  to  close  with  first  aj)-. 
pear.ances,  to  be  dazzled  by  hapj)y  coincidences,  or,  worse  than 
all,  to  let  ]>ersonal  vanity  direct  the  judgement ;  yet,  we  fear  that 
all  these  injurious  .agencies  have  lK‘en  at  work,  and  that  it  will 
cost  much  labour  before  their  traces  can  be  effaced.  The  very 
first  point,  the  fact  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole,  i.  e. 
the  broad  line  of  distinction,  if  there  be  such  a  thing,  between 
the  hierogly]>hic  .and  phonetic  characters,  is  still  unascertained ; 
yet,  we  are  promised  a  Grammar.,  of  course  with  the  whole 
of  verbs  and  nouns  and  articles,  of  this  mysterious  and 
unsettled  language !  Nnas  rerrans — but  our  doubts  arc  stronger 
than  our  hoix's ;  and  we  suspect  that  the  Editors  too  may  have 
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their  misgivings,  for  it  was  advertised  as  souh  presse^  in  1833, 
and  tlie  first  Number  has  not,  that  we  are  aw'are,  yet  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance. 

Supposing,  even,  that  this  first  difficulty  were  removed,  and 
that  the  power  and  arrangement  of  the  letters  were  unequivo¬ 
cally  establislied,  still,  observes  M.  Klaproth,  there  would  remain 
to  be  ascertained,  the  meaning  of  all  such  words  as  might  be 
lost  to  tradition,  forming,  of  course,  the  incom|)arably  greater 
portion  of  the  language.  Unfortunately,  the  only  medium  of 
interpretation,  the  .  Coptic  tongue,  is  come  down  to  us  in  a 
mutilated  and  very  imperfect  state,  as  the  representative  of  the 
ancient  P^^ptian  dialects.  The  Coptic  has  long  ceased  to  be 
a  spoken  language,  and  its  literary  remains,  few  and  limited  to 
subjects  connected  with  Christian  theology,  lend  small  assistance 
to  the  exploration  of  the  habits  and  opinions  of  idolatrous  ages. 
The  monks  of  the  Thebaid  carefully  avoided  the  ])eculiar  phrase¬ 
ology  of  paganism,  as  a  tainted  and  unsanctified  tiling,  and  were 
prone  to  substitute  Greek  terms  for  native  expressions,  filling 
tlieir  lexicons  and  vocabularies,  moreover,  with  Arabic  words,  in 
])lace  of  such  Coptic  forms  as  might  have  been  forgotten  or  dis¬ 
used.  And  then  we  have  to  take  into  account  the  changes  of  the 
language  itself.  Did  the  courtiers  of  the  Ptolemies  speak  in  the 
idiom  of  Scsostris?  Had,  asks  M.  K.  the  invasions  of  the 
sheplicrd-chiefs,  of  the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the 
Saracens,  no  influence  on  the  old  and  sacred  tongue  ?  What  a 
sweeping  alteration  must  the  introduction  of  Christianity  have 
made  in  the  hieratic  vocabulary  ! 

‘  If  all  these  causes  of  change,  of  alteration,  and  of  discord,  be  duly 
considered,  we  shall  be  astonished,  at  the  confidence  with  which  certain 
|)crsuiis  are  prompt  to  apply  Coptic  dictionaries  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  most  ancient  Egyptian  inscriptions.  They  could  not  act  with 
greater  security,  if  they  possessed  a  glossary  composed  in  the  very 
reign  of  Sesostris.  It  is  im]K)ssiblc  that  M.  ChampMdIion  cnui  have 
shared  in  this  exaggerated  confidence  ;  he  knew  tot)  well  that,  in  the 
lapse  of  tw’o  or  three  thousand  years,  the  orthography  and  the  very 
form  of  the  words  must  have  undergone  more  than  one  considerable 
alteration ;  and,  accordingly,  in  his  transcription  of  Egyptian  phrases, 
supposed  to  have  been  written  phonetically,  lie  found  a  great  number 
of  words  no  longer  existing  in  the  same  form  in  either  the  Coptic 
Bible,  legends,  or  lexicons.  Such  a  result  was  inevitable ;  and  similar 
words  must  infallibly  present  themselves  at  every  line  of  the  ancient 
inscriptions  ;  but  then  how  is  the  sense  of  these  words  to  lie  recovennl, 
and  what  faith  can  the  critical  inquirer  have  in  the  effects  of  such  ha¬ 
zardous  divination?  * 

Wc  close  this  attempt  to  render  the  state  of  an  abstruse  and 
complicated  question  accessible  to  general  readers,  with  the  follow- 
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ing  extract,  where  M.  Klaproth  employs  the  Basque  or  Biscayan 
language  in  an  ingenious  illustration  of  the  subject  under  discus¬ 
sion. 

*  The  fact  stands  thus  : — wc  can  road  a  part  of  the  proper  names ; 
we  can  estimate  the  effect  of  a  few  grammatical  signs ;  we  may  succeed 
in  finding  out  the  signification  of  a  few  words  dispersed  in  the  various 
texts ;  the  numerical  marks  arc  known  ;  and  some  of  the  divinities  are 
distinguished  by  their  figures,  employed  as  symbolical  characters,  and 
also  by  their  names  phonetically  written.  I'hose  who  occupy  them¬ 
selves  in  the  study  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  are  then  in  a  condition  to 
read  and  understand  the  hieroglyphical  inscriptions,  much  to  the  same 
extent  as  a  person,  not  understanding  the  Basque,  might  succeed  in 
deciphering  the  following  title  of  a  catechism  in  that  language,  printed 
at  Bayonne  in  1814. 

*  **  Guiristinocn  Doctrisa  laburra,  haur-gazlei  iralchasteco,  Piarres 
DR  DA  ViEUXViLLE,  Bavoxaco  Y aun  aphezpicuarcTi  manuz  imphima^ 
TV  A,  han  choilqui  irakhatsia  i^'aiteco  Bayoxaco  Diocesax,** 

*  Here  we  may  readily  recognise  the  words  doctrine,  diocese,  and  iw- 
jrrinted  (imprime)  ;  wc  may  perhaps  guess,  that  aphezpicua  means 
bishop  {ftwque),  and  guirisiinoen,  Christian  ;  but  we  shall  never  be  able 
to  seize  the  complete  sense  of  this  title,  unless  assisted  by  one  under¬ 
standing  the  language,  or  by  a  Basque  dictionary.  We  j)ossess  works 
of  this  kind,  and  the  Basque  is  still  spoken  by  an  entire  population ;  but 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  mummies  of  Egypt  may  resist  all  temptation 
to  answer  our  questions,  and  that  to  us  they  may  be  for  ever  dumb.' 

In  the  note  appended  to  a  preceding  page,  we  have  referred  to 
Mr.  Tattam's  “  Compendious  Grammar  of  the  Egyptian  lan¬ 
guage,  as  contained  in  the  Coptic  and  Sahidic  dialects;  with  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  Bashrauric,”  18^10.  It  may  save  us  the  trouble, 
and  our  readers  the  infliction,  of  an  elaborate  article,  if  we  cite 
tbe  single,  but  expressive  term  applied  to  it  by  Klaproth :  it  is, 
he  says,  and  says  justly,  ‘  excellent.’ 


Art.  III. — The  Old  and  Netv  Testament,  arranged  in  Historical  and 
Chronological  Order,  (on  the  basis  of  Lightfoot's  Chronicle,)  &c.,  &c., 
&c.  By  the  Rev.  G.  Townshend,  M.A.,  Prebendary  of  Durham. 

(  Concluded  from  page  398.  J 

IN  the  former  part  of  this  Article,  we  proposed  to  offer  some 
^  general  remarks  upon  the  study  and  inter])retation  of  the  Bible, 
with  a  view  to  suggest  hints  of  direction  to  inquiring  minds  in 
the  examination  of  Scripture,  and  to  guard  against  the  more 
common  sources  of  popular  error.  Having  referred  to  the  Book 
of  Job,  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  Psalms,  we  proceed  to  some 
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brief  notices  respecting  the  Prophecies,  upon  which  so  many 
fanciful  and  mistaken  theories,  founded  evidently  in  ignorance  of 
the  true  eharacter  of  those  sacred  productions,  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  world. 

Mr.  Townsend's  Chronological  Arrangement  appears  well 
aila])ted  to  the  historical  and  ruoi’iiKTic  parts  of  Scripture; 
and  the  method  which  he  has  suggested,  would  l)c  productive  of 
various  advantages  to  a  duly  qualilied  commentator.  To  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  readers,  the  writings  of  the  Prophets  a])pear  exceedingly 
perplexed  and  obscure.  This  arises,  in  part,  from  the  circum¬ 
stance,  that  these  holy  men  were  the  ])ul)lic  teachers  of  the 
Jewish  Church,  as  well  as  the  foretellers  of  future  events,  and 
that  their  discourses  arc  occasionally  mixed  u])  and  implicated 
>vith  the  politics  of  the  great  monarchies  around  them  ;  w  ith  the 
occurrences  of  the  passing  day;  with  the  idolatries  and  corrup¬ 
tions  of  princes,  priests,  and  people ;  and  also  with  the  frequent 
contests  between  the  rival  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel,  which 
were  not  less  vexatious  and  disastrous  than  our  wars  between  the 
Ued  Roses  and  the  White,  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
The  Minor  Prophets  arc  almost  a  sealed  Iwok  to  plain  Christians, 
who  cannot,  without  a  world  of  pains,  form  a  precise  idea  when, 
and  where,  these  good  men  lived,  and  which  of  them  taught  or 
prophesied  before  the  captivity,  or  during  the  captivity,  or  after 
the  return  from  Rabylon.  Neither  have  the  unlearned  any  just 
conccj)tion,  though  this  is  often  essential  to  the  proper  apprehension 
of  the  drift  of  the  argument,  which  of  the  prophets  addressed  them¬ 
selves  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  comprehending  the  two 
tribes  of  J  udah  and  Benjamin  ;  and  which  to  the  more  corrupt 
and  idolatrous  inhabitants  of  the  rival  city  of  Samaria,  and 
those  ten  tribes  that  had  revolted  from  the  house  of  David, 
usually  designated  by  the  periphrasis  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
of  K])hraim,  or  of  Joseph.  And,  as  to  the  kings  of  these  two 
hostile  states,  (factions  we  might  almost  call  them,)  with  their 
fathers,  mothers,  sons,  collateral  kindred  and  j)edigree,  these  ex¬ 
hibit  ‘  confusion  w  orse  confounded,’ — a  chaos  of  distractions.  Mr. 
Townsciurs  labours  have  not  lx;cn  thrown  away  upon  these  points. 
His  plan  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement,  which  we  give 
in  his  own  words. 

‘  The  Sixth  Pcriml  comprises  the  time  from  the  accession  of  Re- 
hohoam  to  the  commencement  of  the  Babylonish  captivity.'  It  in¬ 
cludes  the  greater  part  of  the  btMiks  of  Chronicles  and  Kings,  which 
are  harmonized  throughout,  with  some  of  the  Psalms,  and  the  pro- 
nhecies  of  Joel,  Isaiah,  Ilosea,  Amos,  Jonah,  Micah,  Ohadiuh,  Nahum, 
Habakkuk,  Zephanrah,  part  of  Jeremiah,  and  part  of  the  first  chap¬ 
ter  of  Daniel.  The  difficulties  of  arranging  this  period  were  very 
great.  The  intricacies  of  the  chromdogy,  the  double  line  of  the  kings 
of  Judah  and  isniel,  with  the  differences  of  explanation  among  the 
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authors  w)io  were  consulted,  presented  obstacles  which  at  first  sight 
ai)pt*ared  insujwrahle.  \’^ariuus  inodes  presented  themselves  of  dividing 
the  double  liiuM»f  kings  :  <me  by  placing  them  in  two  columns,  and  at¬ 
taching  the  common  date  in  the  margin  ;  another  of  j)lacing  the  kings 
of  Isniel  after  those  <»f  Judah,  as  a  separate  chapter  ;  and,  that  which 
has  l)een  adopted,  to  divide  the  history  of  the  kings  of  Judah  into 
parts,  each  ])art  containing  two  portions  ;  the  first  giving  a  history  of 
a  king  of  Judah;  the  second  appropriattnl  to  the  reign  of  the  con- 

temjMmiry  king,  or  kings,  of  the  sister  kingdom . The  Seventh 

PernKl  (Minprises  the  history  of  the  Babylonish  captivity.  No  historical 
IsMik  in  the  Old  'restainent  contains  a  com])lete  narrative  of  the 
transactions  of  the  seventy  years  ;  they  are  related  in  various  parts  of 
the  prophets  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel,  and  in  the  latter  p.issagt's 
of  the  lHH)ks  of  Kings  and  C'hriinicles.  IVIuch  ditficulty  arose  in  ar¬ 
ranging  the  several  events  referred  to  in  this  Seventh  Periml,  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  j)ro]>hecies  of  Ezekiel  were  delivered  to  the 
Jews  in  the  captivity  at  Babylon,  at  the  siune  time  that  Jeremiah  was 
j>n»j)hesving  at  Jenis;dem  and  in  Egypt.  To  prevent  any  confusion 
in  rightly  apjirehending  this  part  of  the  Sacred  history,  the  eyents 
which  t«H>k  ])Iace,  and  the  ])rophecies  which  were  delivered  at  Jeru¬ 
salem,  are  placed  in  a  ditferent  part  from  tlmse  at  Babylon.  The 
transactions  in  Egypt,  when  the  Jews  who  escaped  from  the  c:ipti\'itv 
fletl  into  that  country,  after  the  murder  of  (iedaliah,  and  t(H>k  with 
them  Jeremiah  the  ])roj)het,  are  given  in  a  separate  ])art.  The  reader 
will  thus  Ih'  enabled  to  peruse  the  accounts  of  the  affairs  of  the  Jews 
at  Jerus;dein,  Babylon,  and  Egypt,  without  confounding  cither  places 
or  dates.* 

'Pile  Minor  rro])ltets  cannot  be  understood  without  a  careful  at¬ 
tention  to  the  relative  position  in  which  the  Kingdoms  of  Judali 
and  Israel  stood  to  each  other,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  idola¬ 
try  of  the  ealves  was  carried  in  the  latter  kingdom.  The  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  tribes  after  the  death  of  Solomon,  which  was  the 
punishment  of  his  own  sins  and  those  of  his  people,  was  the  he- 
ginning  of  sorrows  to  the  Jewish  nation.  Ignited,  they  might 
have  withstood  for  ages  the  hostile  attacks  of  their  proudest 
enemies  ;  hut  divided,  they  Imth  fell  under  the  dominion  of 
Babylon.  Nor  was  this  all.  To  prevent  the  ten  trilx?s  from 
going  up  to  Jerusalem,  which  might  have  weakeneil  his  au¬ 
thority,  and  formed  a  bond  of  union  betw  een  the  now  separated 
states,  Jerolnuun  determined  to  set  up  the  two  calves  for  worship 
in  Bethel  and  Dan  ;  the  one  at  the  northern,  the  other  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  his  kingdom.  But  this  master¬ 
piece  of  state  ptdicy,  as  he  no  doubt  deemed  it,  failed  throughout; 
for  the  more  pious  of  the  peo])le  and  the  priests,  abhorring  the 
new'  idolatry,  fled  from  Israel  to  Judah,  and  materially  strength¬ 
ened  the  two  tribes  which  clung  to  the  House  of  David.  2  Chron. 
\i.  IB — 17*  I  he  prophets  were  es^KTially  raiscxl  up  to  rebuke  this 
idolatry ;  and  most  of  them  were  sent  to  the  ten  tribes,  though 
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they  sometimes  pave  powerful  exhortations  to  the  people  of  Judah , 
lioth  to  confirm  the  piety  of  the  faithful,  and  to  guard  the  more 
lax  among  them  from  the  contagion  of  Israel's  apostasy  and  guilt, 
to  which  not  a  few  in  Judah  and  Benjamin  were  secretly  prone, 
'flic  knowledge  of  these  facts  gives  peculiar  |H)int  to  the  exhort¬ 
ations  of  Ilosea,  (who  was  contemjH)rary  with  Isaiah,)  and 
('specially  to  his  fine  appeal  from  the  close  of  the  eleventh  cha]>- 
ter  to  the  end  of  his  prophecy.  He  draws  this  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  two  kingdoms.  “  A'/)// roirw,"  meaning  the  ten  tril)cs, 

“  compasseth  me  about  with  lies,  and  the  House  of  Judah  with 
deceit ;  hut  Judah  yet  nileth  with  God,  and  is  faithful  with  the 
saints."  “  Ephraim  feedeth  on  the  wind  and  followcth  after  the 
cast  wind ;  he  daily  incrcaseth  lies  and  desolation ;  and  they  do 
make  a  covenant  with  the  Assyrians,  and  oil  is  carried  into 
Egypt.  The  Lonl  hath  also  a  controversy  with  Judah."  There 
is  much  force  and  lx*auty  in  the  following  allusion  to  the  patriarch 
Jacob's  vision  at  Bethel,  viewed  in  connection  with  these  circum¬ 
stances.  “  Yea  he  had  power  over  the  Angel,  and  ])rcvailed  :  he 
wept  and  made  supplication  to  him :  he  found  him  in  Bethel ^  and 
there  he  spake  with  us.'’  Thus,  in  those  very  fields  in  which 
Jacob,  their  renowned  ancestor,  had  conversed  with  angels,  and 
drawn  down  the  blessing  from  heaven,  his  degenerate  descendants 
had  set  up  the  idolatry  of  the  calves,  and  provoked  the  most  High 
to  scatter  them  among  the  nations. 

This  state  of  things  illustrates  many  parts  of  the  Divine  dis])cn- 
sations  towards  the  Jewish  people,  as  related  in  the  books  of  Kings 
and  Chronicles.  The  princi])al  miracles  performed,  are  found  to 
relate  to  Israel,  rather  than  to  Judah;  and  the  ministry  of  Elijah, 
who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  prophetic  dispensation,  w  as  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  confined  to  the  ten  tribes.  Miracles,  we  should  remem¬ 
ber,  are  uniformly  given  for  the  purpose  of  attesting  a  Divine 
Revelation  ;  and  God  sent  Prophets,  “  with  signs  following,"  to 
authenticate  his  own  word,  and  leave  those  without  excuse  who 
fell  into  the  snare  of  idolatry.  These  miracles  w  ere  chiefly  of  an 
awful  and  retributive  character ;  and  they  were  intended  to  con- 
♦irm  the  mission  of  Elijah,  as  opposed  both  to  the  false  prophets 
of  Baal,  and  to  the  corrupt  priesthooel  of  Jeroboam.  A  miracle 
was  even  wrought  for  Jerolwam's  own  confutation,  at  the  first  set¬ 
ting  up  of  his  E'gy  ptian  altar,  (see  1  Kings  xiii.l — 5.,)  and  another 
in  reference  to  his  wife  and  child,  (xiv.  1 — Hi.)  The  drought  for 
three  years,  during  which  time  Elijah  was  fed  by  ravens,  and  the 
prophets  of  Baal  were  destroyed  ;  the  destruction  of  the  captains  of 
Ahaziah  by  fire  from  heaven,  and  that  of  the  two  and  forty  profane 
youths,  killed  by  shc-bcars  from  the  wood,  for  |>ouring  contempt 
on  the  office  of  the  Prophet ;  these,  and  other  miraculous  inter¬ 
ventions,  which  Jire  heedlessly  excepted  against  as  severe,  were 
mercifullv  intended  to  substantiate  the  claims  of  Divine  Revela- 
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tion,  and  to  form  a  solemn  protest  against  idolatry,  with  all 
its  destructive  consequences.  Hut  warning  and  miracle  proved 
vain,  so  far  as  the  bulk  of  the  nation  was  concernetl,  for  the 
ten  tribes  persisted  in  their  apostasy,  and  were  carried  into 
Habylon,  whence,  as  a  separate  ]H'ople,  they  never  returned, 
•ludah  also,  previously  to  her  captivity,  became  involved  in  the 
same  crime,  as  we  find  from  the  testimony  of  Ezekiel,  in  his  eighth 
chapter,  where  be  graphically  jwrtrays,  what  Milton  calls,  ‘  the 
‘dark  idolatries  of  alienated  .ludab,’ and  shews  that  the  worst 
abominations  of  the  Egyptian,  the  IMuenieian,  and  the  Persian 
rites,  were  shamelessly  practised  within  the  precincts  of  the  temple 
itself.  Vet,  in  the  midst  of  the  denuneiations  and  judgements 
which  form  the  burden  of  the  prophetic  ])age,  the  faithful  were 
consoled  by  those  glowing  predictions  of  the  kingdom  and  glory 
of  the  coming  Messiah,  to  whom  “  bear  all  the  prophets  witness,’' 
which  have  constituted  the  hope  of  the  church  in  all  succectfing 
time.  Unlearned  readers  would  often  find  a  key  to  the  prophetical 
writings,  by  noticing  the  first  sentences  of  each  hook,  which 
usually  specify  the  date  and  circumstances  of  the  history.  We 
cannot  hut  wish  that  Mr.  Townsend  had  adverted,  in  reference  to 
the  minor  prophets,  to  points  of  this  nature,  as  they  would  liave 
illustrated  the  specific  value  of  his  Arrangement,  and  have  saved 
us  some  little  trouble  in  bringing  them  before  our  readers.  The 
few  notes  he  has  interspersed  upon  historical  events  are  excel¬ 
lent  ;  they  are  only  too  few. 

Whatever  tends  to  facilitate  the  enlightened  study  of  Scripture 
Pro])hecy,  is  confessedly  valuable  to  devout  men,  as  it  strengthens 
the  general  evidence  of  Christianity,  enlarges  the  sphere  in  which 
the  human  mind  may  contemplate  the  communications  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Intellect,  and  guards  against  those  evils  which  have  so  often 
resultetl  from  the  intrusion  of  inconsiderate  and  incompetent 
speculators  into  this  de])artment  of  encjuiry.  Lord  Bacon,  in 
his  “  Advancement  of  learning,"  wished  to  have  a  ‘  history 
‘  of  prophecy,'  wherein  ‘  every  prophecy  of  Scripture  might  he 
‘  sorted  with  the  event  fulfilling  the  same,  throughout  the 
‘  ages  of  the  world,  both  for  the  better  confirmation  of  faith, 
‘  and  for  the  better  illumination  of  the  church,  touching 
‘  those  parts  of  prophecies  which  arc  yet  unfulfilled :  ’  and 
though  much  has  been  done  in  this  department  since  his  time, 
much  undoubtedly  remains  to  be  accomplished.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  consequence  to  have  some  clear  notion  what  prophe¬ 
cies  refer  to  ages  past,  and  have  reached  ilieir  consummation, 
and  what  remain  unaccomplished ;  to  know  what  predictions  re¬ 
lated  to  the  more  immediate  interests  of  the  Jewish  people,  at  or 
near  the  times  in  which  the  prophets  wrote,  and  which  of  them 
belong  more  comprehensively  to  the  future  and  permanent  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Such  a  distinction  is  the  more 
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necessary  on  account  of  the  wild  theories  of  certain  recent  spe¬ 
culators  iipin  unfulfilled  prophecy,  who  mix  and  confound  to¬ 
gether  subjects  which  have  no  natural  connection,  heedlessly 
applying  prophecies  and  denunciations  which  have  already  met 
their  accomplishment,  (as  in  the  case  of  Kgypt,  Moab,  Tyre,)  to 
the  future  overthrow  of  the  paml  nations,  and  the  downfal  of 
Antichrist  and  infidelity.  In  all  former  times,  the  study  of  the 
pro])hecies  was  supposed  to  require  adexjuate  learning,  some  fixed 
principles  of  biblical  criticism,  an  ability  to  estimate  the  force  of  evi¬ 
dence,  a  ca])acity  to  discriminate  between  predictions  which  have, 
and  those  which  have  not,  received  their  completion,  a  moderate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  geography  and  chronology;  together  wdth  such  an 
estimate  of  the  ])ro|K*r  province  of  reason,  and  of  the  necessary 
limits  of  the  human  understanding,  as  might  prevent  a  rash 
and  peremptory  decision,  upon  ])oints  concerning  which  “  the 
angels  in  heaven"  arc  declared,  by  our  Lord  himself,  to  have  no 
precise  knowledge,  and  “  which  the  Father  hath  reserved  in  his 
own  ])ow’er."  Hut  in  the  present  day,  these  obvious  pre-requisites 
seem  to  have  been  voted  utterly  useless ;  the  safe  rules  which 
guided  better  understandings  have  been  thrown  to  the  winds ; 
ignorance  has  assumed  the  tuition  of  ignorance ;  and  j)rcsumption 
has  uttered  its  hold  anathema,  where  piety  ought  to  have  been 
content  to  pray,  and  patience  to  wait.  Some  men  seem  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  sure  word  of  prophecy  in  pretty  much  the  same  spirit 
as  that  in  which  Alexander  applied  to  the  priestess  and  the  oracle 
of  old,  to  dictate,  not  to  entreat ;  to  decide,  rather  than  to  consult; 
determined  to  find,  or  to  force  an  answer ;  or  as  Saul  inquired  of 
the  Pythoness  of  Endor,  apparently  not  at  all  concerned  whether 
the  inspiration  came  from  above  or  from  below  .  The  immediate 
effect  of  the  very  superficial  writings  of  such  ])crs(>ns,  we  regret 
to  say,  has  been,  to  attach  discredit  to  the  whole  subject  of  un¬ 
fulfilled  predictions,  to  weaken  the  faith  of  the  devout,  to  ])oint 
the  sneers  of  the  profane,  to  give  to  those  who  call  themselves 
philosophical  unbelievers,  what  they  deem  a  triumph,  and,  in  a 
word,  to  ])ut  the  study  of  prophecy  many  degrees  more  backward 
than  it  was  before. 

The  total  j)erversion  of  Scripture  from  its  original  reference,  in 
order  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  an  hypothesis,  (arising  probably  from 
the  fact,  that  its  supporters  have  no  system  of  biblical  interpretation 
at  all,)  may  well  make  us  wonder  that  their  incompctency  is  not  dis¬ 
cerned  as  soon  as  their  baseless  theories  are  propounded.  When  we 
find,  for  example,  these  self-styled  exjiositors  of  prophecy  gravely 
applying  to  Christendom  and  Europe,  predictions  which  the  in¬ 
spired  writers  limit  to  Edom  and  Idumea  centuries  ago,  a  school¬ 
boy  may  see  that  there  is  a  radical  fallacy  in  the  system  which 
requires  for  its  existence  that  the  two  eyes  of  history,  chronology 
and  geography,  shoidd  be  unceremoniously  put  out.  Y ct,  one  of 
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them,  quoting  that  expression  of  David,  “  Who  will  bring  me 
into  the  strong  city,  who  will  lead  me  into  Edom?'**  adds,  ‘Or 
‘  Europe^  and  applies  it  to  the  battle  of  Armageddon;  though 
ever)'  one  but  himself  could  see  at  a  glanee,  that  the  whole  psalm 
refers  to  David's  conquests  over  Edom  and  Moab,  in  his  own 
times.  Another  of  them  quoting  Isaiah  xxxiv.  5,  “  My  sword 
shall  l)c  bathed  in  heaven ;  lx*hold  it  shall  come  down  upon  Ida- 
mea^ — ‘  Or  Eurnin'^  quoth  the  ex]>ounder !  lly  writers  of  this 
stamp,  the  xivth  of  Isaiah  has  In'eii  most  absurdly  applied  to 
Jlonaparte  and  the  young  Napoleon;  and  concerning  the  latter, 
the  ])re<liction  was  hazarded :  ‘  We  doubt  not  God  w  ill  bring 
‘  him  forth  from  his  youthful  retirement,  to  the  astonishment 
‘  of  Euro]>e,  to  the  end  that  he  may  complete  the  work  which 
‘his  father  l)egan’!!  In  quoting  the  ‘29th  verse,  “Rejoice 
not  thou,  whole  Palestina,"  they  eall  Palestina,  C'hristendom, 
and  add :  ‘  Then  immediately  follows  the  destruetion  of  Christ. 
‘  endom,  “  "I'hou,  whole  Palestina,  art  dissolved.'** '  So  that, 
aeeording  to  these  wretched  interpreters,  Edom  or  Idumea  means 
Europe,  and  Palestine,  Europe  !  ‘  Why,  this  is  very  midsummer 

madness  !'  Vet,  such  dreams  and  delusions  ought  not,  perhaps, 
to  surprise  us,  as  they  have  uniformly  prevailed  in  periods  of 
])ublic  exeitement,  and  spring  partly  from  that  love  of  the  marvel- 
lous  common  to  all  weak  minds,  and  partly  from  that  desire  to 
IKnetrate  the  eoncealed  future,  when  the  present  is  dark  and  un¬ 
certain,  which  is  one  of  the  off-shoots  of  the  principle  of  euriosity 
so  strongly  implanted  in  our  nature.  Dry  den  complains,  not 
without  reason,  of  similar  pretenders  in  his  day, 

‘  M'ho  racked  cVn  scripture  to  confess  their  cause  ;* — 

and  adds,  in  a  strain  of  |>owerful  irony,  the  following  vigorous 
passage,  not  less  applicable  to  our  times  than  bis  ow  n  : 

— ‘  But  that’s  no  nows  to  the  poor  injured  page : 

It  has  Ikvn  used  as  ill  iu  every  age, 

And  is  constrained  with  patience  all  to  take, 

Fi»r  what  defence  can  Greek  and  Hebrew  make.^ 

Happy,  who  can  this  talking  trumpt't  seize  ; 

They  make  it  spt'ak  whatever  notes  they  please. 

’T  was  given  at  first  our  oracle  t’  enquire. 

But  sinci'  our  sects  in  Prophecy  grow’  higher. 

The  text  inspires  not  them,  but  they  the  text  inspire!* 

Wc  should  have  l>ecn  glad  to  offer  a  few  words,  had  our  space 
|>ermittiHl,  on  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  and  on  the  interesting 
]>eriiHl  of  the  sojourn  of  the  chosen  people  in  Babylon.  From  this, 
w  c  think,  a  new*  era  was  to  be  dated,  as  the  Jew  s  were  then  brought 
into  the  focus  of  the  world's  light,  and  the  rays  of  revealed  truth 
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began  to  be  dittused  in  various  directions,  by  means  of  the  Greek 
translations  of  the  Scriptures,  which  contributed  to  spread  some 
knowledge  of  the  prophecies  in  the  Heathen  world.  Hut  these 
|)oints  would  require  a  dissertation;  and  as  we  have  already 
dwelt  long  enough  upon  the  Old  Testament,  we  must  hasten 
to  give  some  account  of  the  New.  Respecting  the  return  from 
the  Captivity,  and  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem^  Mr.  Townsend 
has  some  valuable  remarks  in  bis  volume  of  Sermons,  which  we 
extract,  as  illustrative  of  the  manner  in  which  he  brings  hisU>rical 
references  to  iK'ar  ujmn  the  development  of  Christian  truth.  The 
Sermon  is  upon  Psalm  cxlvii.  2,  3,  -k.  In  a  note,  be  gives  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Hales  for  the  facts  to  which  he  refers;  and  the 
siiinc  facts  arc  brought  forward  in  his  Chronological  Arrange¬ 
ment,  vol.  ii.,  p.  331. 

‘  The  peculiar  value  of  the  argument  for  the  Providence  of  Goil, 
which  I  shall  deduce  from  this  discussion,  is  derived  from  its  allusion 
to  facts  and  dates.  The  prophecies  of  the  Bible  demonstrate  the  truth 
of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ:  and  those  prophecies  are  not  the  ge¬ 
neral  language  of  men  who  foretold  future  events  at  random  as  events 
which  might  piKssibly  take  place ;  the  jirophecies  refer  to  exact  and 
precise  dates.  The  prophets  mention  the  very  time  when  the  facts, 
which  they  foretold,  should  happen.  Thus,  the  exact  time  was  de¬ 
clared  when  the  children  of  Israel  should  come  out  of  Egvpt;  and 
when  they  were  at  length  delivered,  we  read,  in  the  emphatic  language 
of  Moses,  on  the  self-same  day  it  came  to  pass  ;  on  the  self-same  day 
which  w'as  prophesied — it  is  a  night  much  to  be  ol)servcd,  In'cause  the 
exact  fulfilment  of  prophecy  demonstrated  the  Providence  of  Gml.  So  it 
was  also  with  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Seventy  yimrs  W'ere  ap]Knnted : 
and  w  hen  the  seventy  years  w'ere  over,  the  Providence  of  God  over¬ 
threw’  the  kingdom  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  brought  in  other  pow'ers  w'ho 
had  never  In'fore  heard  of  the  God  of  the  Jew’s ;  and  who  restored  the 
captive  tribes  at  the  very  time  which  the  prophets  had  predicted.  So 
it  was  with  respect  to  the  seventy  weeks  of  Daniel,  that  the  Son  of 
God  was  born  at  the  very  time,  and  place,  and  under  the  very  circum¬ 
stances  which  had  been  foret(dd.  Now’  the  pass;ige  liefore  us  has  re¬ 
ference  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  jiroofs  of  the  superin¬ 
tending  Providence  of  Gml.  The  prophets  had  foretold  that  the 
seventy  years  of  captivity  should  be  ended,  and  the  Jew’s  should  be 
restored;  and  they  added  also  that  Jerusalem,  which  had  l)een  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  Chaldeans,  should  be  built  up  again.  Tlie  Jew’s  were 
certainly  restored  at  the  appointed  time :  but  w’hcn  they  proceeded  to 
build  the  walls  of  the  city  they  w’ere  opposed  by  the  Samaritans,  and 
by  other  nations,  and  the  W’ork  was  suspended  for  many  years.  Every 
application  which  w’as  made  by  the  Jew’s  to  the  Court  of  Persia  was 
made  in  vain,  until  about  the  time  when  this  psalm  was  written ;  and 
Jerusalem  was  then  permitted  to  be  built  for  this  very  remarkable 
reason.  The  Persians  who  w’ere  the  masters  over  the  Jews,  had  been 
for  many  years  at  war  w'ith  the  Greeks.  After  many  battles  by  land 
and  by  sea,  the  Greeks  liecome  victorious.  A  treaty  of  peace  was 
made  between  the  two  pow’crs,  and  one  article  of  that  treaty  was  that 
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no  Persian  army  shoulil  amic  within  three  days’  march  of  the  coast. 
Now  the  city  of  Jerusalein  was  precisely  that  distance  from  the  sea- 
coast,  and  the  kinj;  of  Persia,  therefore,  to  strengthen  the  Inmndary  of 
his  empire,  and  to  secure  the  general  s;ifety,  g;ive  the  Jews  the  long 
dt'sired  permission  to  hnild  the  walls  of  Jeriisidern,  at  the  very  time 
that  the  i)rophets  had  ]>redieted.  The  Persians  did  not  consider  the 
(i(k1  of  the  Jews — the  (ireeks  did  not  know  Jehovah,  lloth  nations 


pursued  their  own  objects  —  their  ambition  —  their  hatred  —  their 
revenge — and  their  enterprises.  Neither  of  them  knew,  nor  thought, 
nor  cared  aliont,  the  (Jod  who  telleth  the  number  of  the  stars  and 
ealleth  them  all  hv  their  names — the  (ichI  of  prophecy,  the  (ukI  of 
Christianity.  Neit^ier  were  remembering  him — yet  both  w’cre  accom¬ 
plishing  his  will — both  were  fultilling  his  prophecies, — both  w’erc  ef¬ 
fecting  the  designs  of  the  Almighty.’  Townsend's  SermonSy\i,  PK5. 


'riie  two  volumes  mxm  the  New  Testament  will  repay  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  theological  student.  This  part  of  the  work  occu- 
j)ies  an  intermediate  rank  between  the  fulness  of  commentary  and 
the  minuteness  of  annotation,  being  furnished  with  co])ious  notes 
and  dissertations,  of  which  many  appear  to  he  original,  whilst 
others,  ably  eom])resscd,  are  selected  from  the  wTitings  of  some 
of  the  best  critics  at  home  and  abroad.  I'hc  Author  no  doubt 
felt  the  dilliculty  of  furnishing  annotations  at  once  ])rofound 
enough  to  instruct  the  learned,  and  j)opular  enough  to  interest 
the  illiterate ;  but  he  has  supplied  am])le  materials  that  may 
contribute  to  make  the  wise  still  wiser,  and,  what  perhaj)s  is  of 
more  consequence,  to  give  to  the  uninitiated  in  these  pursuits, 
something  like  an  introduction  to  the  critical  study  of  Scripture, 
'riiere  are  also  ])rer!minary  dissertations,  copious  indices,  and 
well-arranged  tables  of  the  order  and  succession  of  events,  adding 
to  the  value  of  the  w  hole  as  a  book  of  reference. 

’Phe  principle  of  chronological  arrangement  here  adopted,  se¬ 
cures  to  the  reader  the  advantages  both  of  a  Harmony  and  of  a  l)ia- 
tessaron,  enabling  him  to  follow  the  proper  order  of  events,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  peruse  the  evangelical  records  in  the  precise 
words  of  the  inspired  writers.  To  compare  and  adjust  the  dif¬ 
ferent  statements  of  the  Evangelists,  appears  to  be  so  natural  a 
nn>de  of  arriving  at  a  just  estimate  of  the  amount  of  their  separate, 
yet  consentaneous  testimony,  tliat  we  do  not  wonder  that  Har¬ 
monies  of  the  Gospels  should  have  been  numerous,  from  the  times 
of  ’Patian  and  Eusebius,  in  the  second  and  fourth  centuries,  to 
our  ow  n.  Eabricius,  in  his  well-known  “  Itih/ioftirrn  Grevea^ 
which  has  been  continued  down  to  the  year  1  yip’ll  has  given  the 
titles  of  a  great  number.  The  latest  we  have  seen,  is  the  ilev. 
E.  (freswelfs  “  llnnnoain  Kvnti^eUca^^  accompanied  with  three 
able  volumes  of  dissertations  u])on  the  principles  and  arrangement 
of  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  reviewed  in  the  ninth  volume  of 
our  present  series. 
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Mr.  Townsend  agrees  with  Mr.  G reswell  in  rejecting  the 
hypothesis  of  Michaclis,  Lcclerc,  Lessing,  and  others,  of  some 
common  document  having  been  the  source  whence  the  four 
evangelists  derived  their  materials  ;  a  supiK)sition  intended  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  essential  unity  and  agreement  of  the  inspired  writers, 
amidst  the  circumstantial  diversities  visible  in  their  narratives 
The  theory  of  the  continental  theologians,  though  supported  by 
the  learning  and  ingenuity  of  Bishop  Marsh,  has  by  no  means 
met  with  the  universal  concurrence  of  competent  biblical  scholars, 
many  of  whom  have  considered  it  as  a  series  of  assumptions, 
clogged  with  great  difficulties,  and  not  sufficient,  if  admitted, 
to  solve  the  problem  in  question.  It  was  candidly,  but  ingeni¬ 
ously  opposed,  many  years  ago,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled,  “  Observ¬ 
ations  on  the  hy|K)thesis  that  the  Evangelists  made  use  of  VV rit- 
ten  Documents  in  the  composition  of  their  Gospels,"  (London, 
1815,)  the  production,  we  believe,  of  the  present  Master  of  Sl 
John’s  College,  Cambridge.  The  Writer  contends  that  a  weight 
of  internal  evidence  against  the  supposition  of  either  a  Greek  or 
a  Hebrew  common  document,  is  afforded  by  the  irregularity  of 
the  verbal  coincidences,  the  variations  in  the  connecting  and  in¬ 
troductory  matter,  and  the  unnecessary  transposition  of  circum¬ 
stances  in  each  of  the  first  three  Gospels.  St.  Paul’s  powerful  ap- 
j)€al  to  the  Galatians  is  referred  to,  wherein  he  affirms  of  the  Gos- 
|)el  he  preached,  that  he  “  neither  received  it  of  man,  neither  was 
taught  it,  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ."  Moreover,  the 
Apostle  states,  that  long  after  his  conversion,  he  was  without 
any  intercourse  with  the  Apostles.  ‘  But  it  would  have  been 
‘  futile  to  dwell  upon  such  arguments  as  these,  in  proof  of  the 
‘  originality  and  authority  of  his  go8]>el,  if  his  information  might 
‘  have  been  obtained  from  a  written  d4)cument :’  had  one  existed, 
he  must,  in  order  to  make  his  case  good,  have  proved  that  it 
never  came  into  his  possession  ;  and  his  total  silence  on  so  ma¬ 
terial  a  point,  affords  a  strong  presumption  against  its  existence 
when  he  wrote  this  Epistle. 

Mr.  (ireswell  objects  to  this  document-scheme  as  presenting  a 
concatenation  of  improbabilities,  in  which  scepticism  and  credu¬ 
lity  have  gone  hand  in  hand.  He  conceives  that  the  first  and 
original  Gospel,  the  only  true  •jrpuTeuayyiXiov^  was  St.  Matthew’s; 
that  they  were  all  composed  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand ; 
and  that  each  of  the  three  later  Gospels  was  supplementary  to 
the  prior  one.*  Their  mutual  harmony  and  congruity,  he  argues, 
are  among  the  most  decisive  criteria  of  truth,  it  being  as  impos¬ 
sible  that  the  parts  of  the  four  Gospels  could,  by  any  arbitrary 
arrangements,  be  made  consistent  with  each  other,  if  not  founded 
in  truth,  as  that  the  atoms  of  Epicurus,  by  mutual  collision, 

•  See  Eclectic  Review,  3d  Series,  Vol.  ix.  pp.  1 1 — 21. 
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could  lx?  shaken  up  into  organized  systems.  As  each  Evangelist, 
according  to  Mr.  Gresweirs  hypothesis,  in  addition  to  hii 
proper  narrative,  adopts  arid  virtually  incorporates  with  his  own, 
the  narratives  in  existence  l>efore  it,  this  mutual  relation,  instead 
of  impairing  the  credibility  of  any  one,  wonderfully  enhances  it 
by  the  joint  authority  of  all. 

In  the  construction  of  his  Harmony,  Mr.  Townsend  has  profess¬ 
edly  followed  Lightfoot,  diligently  availing  himself,  however,  of 
the  labours  and  suggestions  of  other  scholars, — Ehemnitius,  Mi- 
chaelis,  IMlkington,  and  Doddridge.  Lightfoot,  in  his  l>eautiful  pre¬ 
face  to  his  first  edition,  now  lying  before  us,  has,  in  the  style  of  his 
age,  ingeniously  compared  the  (ios])el  history  to  the  veil  of  the 
Sanctuary,  su])}>orted  by  four  pillars,  framed  of  several  pieces  of 
embroidery,  differing  in  colours,  but  not  in  substance  ;  various  in 
workmanship,  but  not  in  the  groundwork ;  constituting  a  perfect 
and  sacred  ta]>estr}'  in  the  house  of  the  Lord ;  and  he  ])ropose8 
to  unite  and  arrange  these  in  one  ])iece,  and  dispose  them  in  their 
proper  order,  'fhe  method  he  prescribes  to  himself  is  ‘(l.)to 
‘  lay  the  text  of  the  EiVangelists  in  that  order  which  the  nature 
‘  and  progresse  of  the  story  doth  require :  (2.)  to  give  a  reason 
‘  of  that  order:  (T)  to  give  some  account  of  the  difliculties  of 
‘  the  language  *)f  the  original,  either  being  naturally  so  in  the 
‘  (ireek  itselfe,  or  being  made  difficulties,  when  they  were  not  so, 

‘  by  the  curiosity,  misconstruction,  find  selfe-end  seeking  of  some 
‘  expositors  :  (4.)  and  lastly,  to  cleare  and  open  the  sense  and 
‘  meaning  of  the  text,  for  which,'  he  adds,  ‘  I  also  examined  trans- 
‘  lations  in  divers  languages.'  Lightfoot,  especially  by  his 
Hebrew'  and  Talmudical  EiXercitations  on  the  New  Testament,  has 
contributed  much  to  the  elucidation  of  scripture  phraseology,  by 
enabling  us  to  understand  many  of  the  forms  of  expression  used, 
and  the  customs  referred  to,  as  a  Jew  would  understand  them. 
His  collections  arc  sometimes  curious;  and  though  his  resem¬ 
blances  are  too  minute  and  fanciful,  and  require  to  lie  taken  with 
some  grains  of  allowance,  (he  having,  like  most  discoverers, 
over  estimated  the  value  of  his  materials,)  yet  he  has  laid  suc¬ 
ceeding  scholars  under  obligation  to  him  for  directing  attention 
to  this  line  of  illustration  and  enquiry. 

It  is  evident  that  sound  principles  of  criticism  arc  not  less  im¬ 
portant  in  reference  to  the  New,  than  to  the  Old  Testament ;  and  a 
compi'tcnt  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  period  in  which 
the  sacred  writers  flourished,  where  it  can  be  obtained,  appears  to 
us  of  considerable  importance  both  to  the  establishment,  and  to  the 
application,  of  such  principles.  The  tniths  of  Divine  Revelation 
are  immutable;  but  the  vehicle  in  which  they  are  conveyed,  and 
the  nuxles  of  illustration  by  which  they  are  enforced,  are  found 
to  vary  with  the  changing  circumstances  and  aptitudes  of  the 
parties  to  whom  they  were  first  addressed.  A  judicious  critic, 
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therefore,  in  endeavouring  to  arrive  at  the  exact  sense  of  the  sacred 
penmen,  has,  like  the  student  of  other  foreign  and  ancient  authors, 
to  allow  for  many  peculiarities  of  style  and  diction,  ditferent  from 
the  usages  of  his  own  time  and  country,  and  sometimes  to  reduce 
the  figurative  language  of  poetry’  and  eloquence  nearer  to  the 
level  of  ordinary’  ])rosc,  l)efore  the  sentiments  intended  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  can  be  fully  apprehended  by  ordinary  readers.  But  this 
course  is  not  without  its  difficulties,  since  we  arc  liable  to  err  on 
either  side,  by  allowing  too  much,  or  too  little,  for  the  imagery 
employed ;  hence,  both  scholarship  and  moral  honesty  may  alike 
be  put  to  the  test.  Yet,  though  diflicult,  the  task  is  found  to 
be  quite  practicable,  and  the  reward  is  sure.  These  remarks  ap¬ 
ply,  not  only  to  the  mode  of  instruction  adopted  by  our  I^ord, 
but  to  the  whole  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament.  Within 
the  short  space  we  can  command,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
ailducing  a  few  incidental  instances,  illustrative  of  the  importance 
of*  giving  attention  to  this  kind  of  criticism,  the  great  object  of 
which  is  to  enable  us  to  place  ourselves,  as  much  as  possible,  in 
the  position  of  those  to  whom  the  Scriptures  were  first  addressed. 
The  present  Bishop  of  London  ])ublished  a  valuable  sermon  some 
years  ago,  on  the  importance  of  some  acquaintance  with  Jewish 
Tradition,  in  order  to  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament;  but  the  subject  is  by  no  means  exhausted. 

Besides  the  ordinary  and  familiar  Hebraisms  of  Scripture, 
founded  upon  the  peculiar  idioms  of  the  Jews,  such  as,  “  a  son  of 
perdition,"  “  a  son  of  consolation,"  “  a  son  of  peace,"  “  children 
of  light,"  “  children  of  disobedience,"  “  children  of  wrath,"  “  liv¬ 
ing  stones,"  “  living  waters,"  “  living  oracles,"  “  living  bread,"— 
intended  to  denote  particular  excellence  or  demerit  in  the  jHjrsons  or 
things  referred  to,  we  meet  with  many  peculiar  forms  of  expression, 
the  force  of  which  may  be  best  illustrated  by  considering  the  sense 
which  Jewish  writers  were  accustomed  to  attach  to  them.  For 
example,  in  commenting  upon  those  emphatic  phrases  of  the 
Aj)ostlc,  “  the  world  to  come,"  “  the  new  creation,"  “  the  new 
heavens,"  “  the  new  earth,"  we  may  profitably  remeinl)er  that  the 
Hebrews,  by  the  formula,  this  worlds  or  age,  denoted  the  time  be¬ 
fore  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  by  the  world  or  age  to  come^ 
the  time  under  the  Messiah's  reign,  and  considered  the  economy 
he  was  about  to  introduce  almost  in  the  light  of  a  new  creation, 
in  which  old  things  were  to  pass  away,  and  all  to  become  new. 
The  Jews  expected,  says  Lightfoot,  on  these  phrases,  a  great 
change  of  things  when  Messias  should  come.  Isaiah's  prediction 
of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  raised  this  expectation.  Hence 
their  writers  have  this  saying  :  “  The  Holy  blessed  God  will  re¬ 
new  the  w  orld  for  a  thousand  years."  St.  John  uses  their  own  lan¬ 
guage  when  he  speaks.  Rev.  xx.  4.,  of  “reigning  with  Christ  a 
thousand  years."  Hereupon  they  call  the  davs  of  the  Messias, 
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“  a  new  creation."  They  likewise  call  that  time,  “  the  world  to  { 
come,"  because  of  the  change  of  things  they  cxpectt*d  then,  as  if  ! 
a  new  world  were  created:  (Tancham,  fol.  77*  “In  j 

the  u'orld  to  come  I  will  send  my  messenger  speedily,  and  he 
shall  prepare  the  way  before  me."  St.  Paul  takes  the  world 
to  come  in  this  sense,  Hebrews  ii.  5.  “  For  unto  the  angels 
hath  he  not  put  into  subjection  the  world  to  come  of  which  we 
speak."  * 

Schrettgenius,  who  followed  Ijghtfoot,  and  framed  his  “  Ifortr 
Jfehrniccp^  as  a  kind  of  continuation  of  the  Talmudical  Exer- 
citations,  remarks  upon  a  similar  form  of  expression,  I  Cor.,  x. 

11.  “  Upon  whom  the  efids  of  the  worlds  or  of  the  ages,  are 
come," — that  Paul  descril)es  the  men  of  his  time  as  those  on 
whom  tlie  Iwundaries,  ra  tex??,  of  two  worlds,  or  ages  had  met,  of 
this  world  and  that  to  come,  of  the  old  covenant  and  the  new. 

So,  in  Hebrews  ix.  ^(i.,  “  Now  once  in  the  end  of  the  world 
hath  he  appeared."  Christ  is  said  to  have  l>een  revealed  at  the 
confines  of  the  nifes,  where  the  end  of  this  age  or  world,  and  the 
l)eginning  of  that  to  f^tme^  as  it  were,  touch  each  other :  a  phrase 
which  most  exactly  describes  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah.  'riie  A|>ostle  uses  the  plural,  “  ages,"  and  not  the  singular, 
to  express  these  two  periods;  and  and  not  TfXoj,  to 

mark  the  junction  of  the  two  TfXrj,  the  extremities  of  the  pe- 
ri(Kls*f“.  Such  passages,  it  is  evident,  cannot  Ik?  completely  un¬ 
derstood  by  the  literal  and  rigid  translation  of  the  Greek  w’^ords; 
but  attention  is  required  also  to  the  current  and  conventional 
sense,  which  the  persons  to  whom  the  Apostle  wrote,  would  be 
likely  to  attribute  to  these  and  similar  terms. 

The  Pau  AHLF.s  of  our  Lord  are,  for  the  most  part,  founded  upon 
some  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  customs,  or  the  prevalent 
opinions,  of  those  who  constituted  his  audience;  and  these  should 
always  be  considered  in  connexion  with  his  own  explanation  of 
his  immediate  design.  Thus,  the  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and 
the  Publican,  refers  to  the  exaggerated  estimate  which  the  leading 
men  among  the  Jews  formed  of  their  own  boasted  virtue,  and  to 
their  contemptuous  disregard  of  others,  whom  they  considered 
as  falling  short  of  their  standard  of  outward  propriety,  or  of 
ritual  observance :  it  is  expressly  said  to  be  addressed  to  those 
“  who  trusted  in  themselves  that  they  were  righteous,  and  despised 
others."  That  of  the  Prodigal  (Luke  xv.)  is  of  the  same  class, 
being  addressed  to  the  Pharisees  who  murmured  against  our  Lord 


•  Lightfiwt  on  Luke,  iii.  4 — (>. 

t  Schoettgenius  Ik?x.  X.  T.  ct  cri/rriXitat.  Ejusd.  Ilor.  Hebr.  tom. 
ii.  p.  27*  See  also  Dr.  Pyc  Smith's  Scripture  Testimony,  p.  215, 220, 
2d  Edition  ;  an  invaluable  work,  of  which  Mr.  Townsend  has  wisely 
availed  himself,  in  numerous  instances. 
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for  “  receiving  sinners  and  eating  with  them."  This  parable, 
and  the  two  others  of  that  chapter,  arc  introduced  by  the  as¬ 
sertion,  that  “joy  shall  be  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  re- 
penteth,  more  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  ])crsons  who  need  no 
re}>entance."  The  expression,  “  who  need  no  repentance,"  has 
been  neetllessly  cumbered  with  difliculty,  from  the  time  of  Chry¬ 
sostom  downwards,  who  thought  it  must  refer  to  the  unfallen 
angels ;  forgetting  that,  though  there  arc  none  in  this  world  so 
just  as  not  to  need  repentance,  there  arc  many  who,  com])aring 
tliemselves  with  others,  may,  like  these  absurd  Pharisees,  l)c  dis¬ 
posed  to  think  that  they  need  none.  The  ditficulty  ceases,  the  mo¬ 
ment  we  consider  the  rabbinical  use  of  these  and  kindred  terms, 
and  the  graduated  scale  of  merit  which  the  Jews  appear  for  ages 
to  have  established  among  themselves ;  for,  so  early  as  Isaiim's 
time,  they  were  rebuked  by  the  Prophet  for  saying,  “  Stand  by,  I 
am  holier  than  thou and  God  declared  his  intention  of  dwelling 
with  those  more  humble  and  contrite  spirits  upon  whom  they 
looked  with  contumely  and  scorn. 

Tlie  Jews,  it  would  seem,  from  their  own  Writers,  were  ac¬ 
customed  to  divide  “just  men"  into  two  sorts.  They  that  had 
l)eeii  sinners,  but  had  repented  and  become  new  men,  they  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  “just  men,"  in  comparison  with  the  wicked, 
and  with  what  they  had  been  before.  Hut  they  who  had  not 
been  sinners,  or  particularly  faulty  or  vicious  men,  but  had  led  a 
fair  course  of  life,  (like  that  young  man  in  the  Gospel  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  account,  had  kept  all  the  commandments  from 
his  youth,)  they  accounted  good  or  holy  men,  perfectly  just 
men.  In  illustration  of  this  arbitrary  distinction,  Lightfoot  refers 
to  a  custom  which  obtained  among  them  at  the  feast  of  Taberna¬ 
cles,  while  the  temple  stood,  for  some  of  the  elders  and  grandees  of 
the  nation  to  meet  at  night  in  the  temple,  and  sing  such  songs  as 
these,  w  hich  certainly  savoured  more  of  self-Hattery  than  of  de¬ 
votion.  Some  of  them  sang  this ;  ‘  Blessed  be  my  youth  that 
‘  hath  no  way  shamed  my  old  age.'  These,  say  they,  were  good 
and  holy  men,  and  that  had  been  men  of  good  tvorks^  from  their 
Hrst  sprouting  or  growing.  The  others  sang  this  :  ‘  Blessed 
‘  be  my  old  age  that  hath  made  amends  and  expiated  for  my 
‘  youth.'  These  latter,  they  said,  were  nmi  of  repentance ; 
and  they  greatly  undervalued  these  penitents,  compared  with  the 
former  class.  Now,  it  is  plain,  that  if  the  self-righteous  Jews 
made  these  distinctions,  and  established  such  a  scale  of  degrees 
among  themselves,  in  estimating  their  personal  worth,  and  even 
undervalued  those  of  their  own  body  who  were  called  ‘  men  of 
repentance,'  they  would  be  likely  to  treat  with  the  utmost  con¬ 
tempt  those  whom  they  deemed  publicans  and  sinners;  which 
accordingly  they  did.  This  was  the  spirit  rebuked  by  our 
Lord.  The  Publican  was  at  best,  according  to  their  theory,  ‘  a 
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man  of  repentance,'  and  was  despised  by  the  Pharisee,  who 
deemed  himself  a  iH'rfoctly  just  and  righteous  man,  his  whole  de¬ 
votions  consisting  in  a  strain  of  self-exaltation,  and  his  prayer,  if 
prayer  it  coidd  be  callctl,  lx*ing  drawn  up  in  the  s]>irit  of  an  in¬ 
dictment  Against  his  offending  brother ;  “  GchI,  I  thank  thee 
that  1  am  not  jis  other  men  are,  extortioners,  unjust,  or  even  as 
this  publican."  The  parable  of  the  Prinligal  is  frametl  u)K)n  the 
same  princi]de.  The  elder  son  who  disdains  his  returning  brother 
as  ‘  a  man  of  re}H'ntance,'  and  arrogates  to  himself  8Ujx*rior  and 
immaculate  worth,  exactly  characterises  the  ]mHid  and  self- 
sufficient  l^harisees,  whose  sentiments  he  imbiHbes,  and  whose 
s\n>ercilious  language  he  employs.  In  these  exquisitely  con¬ 
structed  a]>ologues,  our  Loni  reasons  with  them  up>n  their  own 
assumptions;  supposing,  not  granting,  that  they  ]H>sses8ed  the 
excellencies  to  which  they  laid  claim ;  and  suggi'sts  tl;at,  if  they 
wen'  as  ix'rfect  as  they  presumptuously  assumed  to  lx*,  they 
would  have  no  reason  to  com]>lain  that  a  greater  sinner  was  par- 
doneil  u]>on  his  re|X'ntance,  but  ought  ratner  to  rejoice,  as  G(Mi 
and  angels  did,  over  every  such  triumph  of  religious  principle  in 
a  sinful  world.  Put  he  crushes  their  ow  n  fancied  fabric  to  the 
dust,  by  asvserting  that  the  conversion  of  one  such  sinner  as  they 
held  in  scorn,  was  of  far  higher  account  in  the  estimation  of 
superior  intelligences,  than  the  feigned  and  defective  moralities 
of  a  hundred  such  outwardly  sanctimonious,  but  really  hv|x>criti- 
cal  men  as  many  of  them  were.  “  There  is  joy  in  heaven  and 
among  the  angels  of  (tod,  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  more 
than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  ^x^rsons,"  (such  as  they  afliected  to 
lx*,)  “  who  netnl  no  re]X'ntancc."  'Fhe  words  r  i £vvt\Y]MovTa£ma^ 
might  have  lxx*n  rendered,  not  “  more  than  "  over  the  ninety  and 
nine,  but  “rather  than;"  just  as,  in  the  other  parable,  the  publican 
is  said  to  go  “  down  to  his  house  justified,  r  £h£7vo;^  rather  than 
the  other." — Thus  did  our  l^ord  effectually  vindicate  his  own 
line  of  pnx'eilure  in  seeking  the  lost,  rescue  from  the  contempt  of 
the  world  in  all  ages  the  subjects  of  genuine  re|X'ntancc,  and  hold 
u]>  to  deserved  censure  those  arrogant  pretenders  to  excessive 
sanctity,  who,  hKked  up  in  selfisliness  and  pride,  professed  to  he 
shocked  and  scandalized  at  the  mercy  and  condescension  dis- 
playetl  by  the  liedeemer  of  the  world  towards  ]X'niti*nt  and  re- 
coverotl  transgressors.  From  this  explanation,  which  clearly  shews 
the  genuine  reference*  of  the  passage,  we  pt*rceive  the  al>surdity  of 
applying  the  history’  of  the  prodigal  to  the  calling  of  the  Gen¬ 
tiles;  and  we  Icam  that  there  are  parts  of  the  New  Testament 
which  we  cannot  fhlly  understand  as  Christians,  unless  we  en¬ 
deavour  first  to  understand  them  as  dews,  by  placing  ourselves  as 
nearly  as  ]x>ssible  in  the  position  of  those  to  whom  the  instructions 
were  primarily  addressed. 

It  has  often  lx*en  remarked  by  scholars,  that  no  department  of 
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knowledge  is  without  its  use  to  the  faithful  interpreter  of  Scrip¬ 
ture.  Even  the  uninviting  study  of  the  Homan  Law  may  be  ren¬ 
dered  subsidiary  to  a  right  understanding  of  some  portions  of  the 
sacred  record,  as  frequent  allusions  are  made  in  the  book  of  Acts, 
and  in  the  Kpistles  of  St.  Paul,  himself  “  a  Homan",  to  that  an¬ 
cient  system  of  jurisprudence ;  e8|>ecially  in  the  case  of  citiien- 
ship*  slavery,  manumission,  testamentary  arrangements,  and  the 
adoption  of  strangers  into  the  heirless  families  of  the  opulent. 
The  custom  of  adoption,  v*e  may  remark,  was  of  Homan,  not  of 
Jewish  origin,  and  is  rt'ferred  to  by  St.  Paul  to  illustrate  the 
great  doctrines  of  our  faith ;  particularly  in  (xalatians  iv.  6,  and 
in  Homans  viii.  15.  I7,  where  we  are  said  to  be  “  redeemed  from 
the  curse  of  the  law,  to  receive  the  adttptum  of  sons,  to  liecoine 
heirs  of  God,  and  joint-heirs  with  Christ."  To  understand  these 
allusions,  it  should  bt'  rememl>ereil,  that,  where  there  w  as  a  failure 
of  natural  ottspring,  the  law  of‘  the  tw  klve  tables  provided, 
that  a  stranger  might  be  adopted  into  the  race,  in  onler  that  the 
family  should  he  ]ireserved  from  extinction,  and  the  sacred  rites 
and  household  gods  lie  per]>etuated  *.  U'he  process  was  this. 
When  a  child  (sometimes  a  slave)  was  to  he  adopted  into  the 
family  of  another,  his  own  father  took  him,  and  presenting  him 
before  the  magistrate,  and  five  witnesses,  who  were  Homans, 
he  said,  ^  Mnnriptt  tUd  hunc  jUium  qni  metis  esC :  M  make 
over  to  thee  this  my  son.'  'I'hen  the  adopting  father,  holding  a 
piece  of  money  in  his  hand,  and  taking  hold  of  the  youth  said, 

‘  Ilttnc  ego  hominem  jure  QuiriHutn  esse  oio,  isque  mifti  emptuM 
eat  hoc  cere : '  ‘  1  declare  this  man  to  be  my  son,  according  to 
the  law,  and  he  is  bought  by  this  money',  and  then  gave  it  to 
the  father  as  the  price  of  his  son.  This  circumstance  signifi¬ 
cantly  illustrates  St.  Paul's  expressions  concerning  our  being 
redeemed  by  Christ,  m  order  to  our  entering  the  family  of  God. 
The  person  thus  adopted,  was  considered  as  much  a  member  of 
this  new  family,  as  if  it  wxre  his  own  naturally,  and  the  collate¬ 
ral  branches  of  it  were  viewed  as  sustaining  the  same  relation 
towards  him ;  he  took  the  adopting  father's  name,  possessed  a 
legal  right  to  the  inheritance,  and,  though  he  might  have  been  a 

•  “  Adopt ivus  orighicvt  hanc  apvd  Romanos,  fuisse  censent  doctores  : 
quod  rum  unaguoque  familia,  sacra  sua  privata,  focos  et  aras  haberet, 
dc  quibus  lege  xii.  Tab,  cantum  erat,  sacra  privata  per|)etua  manento : 
Omni  ope  nitebantur  ne  ilia  Sacra  interirent :  adcogue,  deficiente  prole 
naturally  curabant  aliguem  per  adoptionem  in  suam  gtntem  et Jamiliam 
ft  sacra  transire,  ut  per  illam  here  sacra  perpetuarenlur**  Sec  Puthiers, 
edition  of  the  Pandects  of  Justinian.  Lib.  I.  Pandectar,  Tit.  viL  art.  1. 
vol.  i.  p.  24.  See  also  Bp.  Hallifax’s  analysis  of  the  civil  law.  ililas- 
ter's  memoirs  of  Thomas  Baker,  p.  110.  Camb.  17B4.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  t 
Discourses.  Foreign  Review'. 
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slave  before,  now  claimed  the  privileges  and  fearlessly  cherished 
the  hopes  of  a  son,  save  that,  in  case  of  rebellion  against  his 
newly-acquired  parent,  he  might  be  disinherited  or  put  to 
death.  The  Apostle  beautifully  applies  these  particulars  to  the 
nobler  distinctions  and  immunities  of  the  children  of  God,  when 
he  says,  ‘‘  For  ye  have  not  received  the  spirit  of  bondage  again 
to  fear,  but  ye  have  received  the  spirit  of  adoption  whereby  ye 
cry  Abba,  Father  :  and  if  children,  then  heirs,  neirs  of  God  and 
joint  heirs  with  Christ.'” 

Among  other  advantages  incidental  to  the  principle  of  ar- 
rangement  adopted  by  Mr.  Townsend,  we  hope  that  it  will  tend 
to  break  in  upon  the  very  idle  practice  of  reading  Scripture  ex¬ 
clusively  accomng  to  the  customary  divisions  of  the  Bible  into 
chapters  and  verses,  of  which  Beza's  Translation  furnished  the 
first  instance  in  this  country.  Notwithstanding  our  respect  for 
these  arbitrary  divisions,  having  been  familiarized  witli  them 
from  childhood,  and  though,  no  doubt,  they  are  favourable  to  a 
more  prompt  and  easy  reference,  we  fear  that  they  have  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  misapprehension  of  some  important  passages  and  sec¬ 
tions  of  Scripture.  Who  would  not  be  incensed  to  see  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost  parcelled  out  into  chapters  and  verses  afler  the 
manner  in  which  that  finest  poem  of  antiquity,  the  book  of  Job, 
has  been  ‘set  forth **  in  our  common  bibles?  We  quite  agree 
with  Mr.  Locke,  that  if  any  one  were  to  write  us  a  letter  as 
long  as  that  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans,  and  upon  such  mixed 
and  controverted  topics,  and  we  were  to  divide  it  into  hfteen  or 
sixteen  chapters,  reading  one  to-day  and  another  to-morrow,  it 
is  very  possible  that  we  should  never  come  to  a  clear  and 
full  comprehension  of  it.  Could  an  accurate  census  be  taken 
of  the  living  men  and  women  who  have  read  that  Epistle 
continuously  through*  at  one  sitting,  the  numbers  would  probably 
be  found  extremely  small;  and,  perhaps,  there  are  but  few 
who  have  ever  endeavoured  to  trace  for  themselves  the  course 
of  the  thoughts,  and  accurately  to  analyse  the  scope  of  the 
argument,  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  with  success,  if 
confining  ourselves  to  a  single  chapter  at  a  time.  The  division  is 
sometimes  made  in  the  very  midst  of  the  argument,  .and  the 
Apostle  is  unceremoniously  interrupted  when  in  the  act  of  draw¬ 
ing  his  own  conclusions  from  the  facts  and  premises  he  had  laid 
down ;  as  any  one  may  see  by  looking  at  the  close  of  the  fourth, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  fiflh,  chapter  to  the  Romans,  where  the 
fact  mentioned  in  the  last  verse  of  the  one  chapter,  that  our 
Lord  “  was  delivered  for  our  offences,  and  was  raised  again  for  our 
justification,"  is  evidently  the  basis  of  the  conclusion  stated  in 
the  first  verse  of  the  next,  “  Therefore,  being  justified  by  faiA, 
we  have  peace  with  God."”  Mr.  Townsend  has  divided  the  Epis¬ 
tle  into  short  and  appropriate  paragraphs ;  but  we  should  have 
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been  glad,  had  his  nlan  permitted,  to  see  the  course  of  argument 
more  distinctly  roarKed  out,  which  it  is  ot\en  difficult  to  the  or¬ 
dinary  reader  to  detect,  on  account  of  the  various  digressions  the 
Apostle  found  it  needful  to  make,  in  order  to  anticipate  or  re¬ 
move  the  objections  of  various  classes  of  opponents.  The  scheme 
adopted  by  Piscator,  in  his  Latin  commentary  upon  the  Bible, 
has  many  advantages.  He  first  divides  the  chapter  into  distinct 
sections,  giving  a  copious  analysis  of  its  leading  contents :  he 
next  furnishes  scholia  of  Greek  criticism  upon  eacn  verse,  some¬ 
times  extending  to  several  columns :  and  afterwards  introduces 
general  observations  upon  the  chief  points  of  doctrine  or  of  duty 
contained  in  the  chapter. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  has  always  been  considered  as  the 
fullest  and  most  argumentative  exposition  which  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  contains  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  and 
it  has  accordingly  been  regarded. with  much  distaste  by  those  who 
hold  those  doctrines  in  disesteem  ;  some  of  whom  have  unblush- 
ingly  expressed  the  indevout  wish  that  it  had  never  been  written, 
and  others  would  seem  to  have  tried  all  the  arts  of  criticism, 
falsely  so  called,  to  reduce  and  neutralize  its  unwelcome  testi¬ 
mony.  Our  Author  has  truly  characterized  it  as  a  ^  master^piece 

*  of  beautiful  reasoning,  surpassing  all  human  wisdom.  It  evi. 

*  dently  bears  the  stamp  of  Divine  inspiration,  gradually  unfolding 

*  the  great  mysteries  of  redemption,  and  fully  displaying  the 
*'  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  in  his  dispensations  to  man.'  The 
Apostle  not  having  been  at  Rome,  the  document  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  at  once  as  a  substitute  for  his  preaching,  and  as  a  model 
of  it,  illustrating  also  the  manner  in  which  so  distinguished  a 
man  thought  fit  to  bring  the  claims  of  Christianity  before  the 
inhabitants  of  that  great  metropolis.  Personally  unknown  to 
them,  he  puts  nothing  upon  authority,  but  confides  all  to  argu¬ 
ment;  yet,  not  with  the  aspect  of  a  pleader,  who  has  a  cause  to 
make  good,  and  suffrages  to  gain,  but  with  the  noble  confidence 
of  one  who  speaks  experienced  truth,  and  who  knew  that  the 
religion  he  advocated  was  able  to  conquer  the  conquerors  of  the 
world.  So  much  as  is  in  me,  I  am  ready  to  preach  the  Gospel 
to  you  that  are  at  Rome  also." — We  lose  something  of  the  force 
of  this  appeal,  by  considering  what  that  city  now  is,  the 
skeleton  of  its  former  greatness,  rather  than  what  it  then  was, 
the  enthroned  seat  and  residence  of  that  dominant  power  which 
held  the  rest  of  mankind  in  awe.  Even  now,  afler  the  desolation 
of  centuries  has  past  over  her,  there  is  an  air  of  grandeur  in  the 
silent  vestiges  that  remain  of  the  departed  majesty  of  ancient 
Rome : — 

'  Thy  very  weeds  are  beautiful . 

Thy  wreck  a  glory,  and  thy  ruin  graced 

With  an  immaculate  charm,  that  cannot  be  defaced ! 

VOL.  XIII. —  N.s.  3t; 
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But  in  the  time  of  the  Apostle,  Rome  presented  a  far  different 
spectacle.  Fresh  from  her  triumph  over  the  most  celebrated 
empires  of  antiquity,  the  arbitress  of  the  destinies  of  more  than 
half  the  globe,  she  bore  her  brow  aloft,  sitting  as  a  queen  and 
no  widow,^  whilst  her  illustrious  sons,  her  men  of  science,  her 
scholars,  her  |)oets,  her  ])liilosophers,  her  historians,  were  con* 
tributing  to  make  her  as  renowned  for  literature,  as  she  had 
been  already  celebrated  for  martial  prowess.  The  intellectual 
splendour  of  the  Augustan  age  left  its  living  brightness,  like 
a  rich  sunset,  long  to  linger  in  her  yet  unclouded  sky ;  and  with 
her  sister  Athens,  she  could  number  a  host  of  eminent  men,  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  every  thing  that  attracts  worldly  admiration,  and 
possessed  of  every  form  of  wisdom,  except  the  wisdom  that  is 
from  alxive.  To  the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  in  its  most  high 
and  palmy  state,  Paul  was  anxious  to  bring  the  Gospel,  with 
the  knowledge  that,  in  doing  this,  he  should  prove  the  greatest 
of  benefactors.  \Vc  know  not  which  more  to  admire,  the  un¬ 
compromising  spirit  with  which  he  advocates  the  truth  of  Divine 
Revelation,  or  the  fearless  intrepidity  with  which  he  proves  the 
need  of  its  renovating  influences,  by  a  powerful  demonstration 
of  their  ignorance,  and  by  an  unsparing  rebuke  of  tliose  enor¬ 
mous  vices  which  all  their  boasted  philosophy  had  been  unable 
to  extirpate  or  even  to  hold  in  check.  Dark  as  the  portraiture  is,  of 
the  deraoraliaed  state  of  society  among  them,  the  truth  of  the 
likeness  has  been,  as  every  one  knows,  more  than  confirmed  by 
their  own  satirist,  Juvenal,  whose  pen  has  added,  if  possible, 
deeper  shades  to  a  picture  unrelieved  by  any  touch  of  beauty  or 
any  gleam  of  redeeming  brightness. 

It  18  necessary  to  take  these  and  other  associated  circumstances 
into  consideration,  in  order  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
contents  of  the  Epistle,  and  to  guard  against  a  too  limited  view  of 
the  Writers  design,  from  that  habit  of  hasty  generalisation 
which  induces  idle  or  sanguine  minds  to  leap  to  a  conclusion 
before  the  whole  evidence  is  sufficiently  weighed.  We  must 
frankly  aver  our  long  cherished  conviction,  that  scarcely  anything 
has  contributed  more  to  fetter  inquiry  into  the  genuine  meaning 
of  the  apostolical  Epistles,  or  to  abridge  the  usefulness  of  some 
of  our  best  biblical  scholars,  than  a  tame  submission  to  the 
shallow  and  unsupported  assumption  advocated  by  Taylor  of 
Norwich,  in  what  he  absurdly  called  a  Key  to  the  rlpistle,  and 
adopted  by  Mr.  Belsham,  by  Dr.  Priestley,  by  Semler,  and  other 
writers  of  the  same  school.  They  contend  that  the  peculiar  terms 
employed  by  the  sacred  writers,  such  as  redemption,  justification, 
salvation,  election,  the  life  of  faith,  the  being  creatt^  anew,  and 
various  others,  are  used  in  mere  accommodatum  to  the  history  and 
language  of  the  Old  Testament,  (to  conciliate  the  Jews,  in  fact,) 
and  not  as  symbols  or  direct  representations  of  the  permanent 
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and  essential  truths  and  realities  of  the  Chrisdan  scheme  of  mercy. 
Mr.  Belsham  expresses  himself  thus *  Those  terms  which 

*  were  formerly  applied  to  the  state  and  privileges  of  the  Israelites, 

^  are  now  used  lo  express  the  state  and  privileges  of  Christian  be- 

*  lievers  ! '  As  thus  expressed,  the  principle  seems  simple  and  in¬ 
nocuous  enough ;  but,  as  the  strongest  poisons  are  said  to  have 
been  conveyea  in  milk,  or  through  the  odour  of  a  rose,  we  can 
assure  our  readers  that,  in  skilfid  hands,  this  angel-c^-light " 
proposition  has  proved  a  successful  instrument  for  neutralising 
and  explaining  away  some  of  the  most  important  verities  of  holy 
writ,  particularly  those  of  the  atonement  of  Christ  and  the  in¬ 
fluences  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  These  doctrines  are  thus  compen¬ 
diously  resolved  by  Mr.  Belsham  into  Jewish  metaphors  ; — ^  in- 
^  stances  of  loose,  allerorical,  and  verbal  reasoning,  evidently  in- 

*  conclusive,  and  in  ^  present  enlightened  age  altogether  dis- 
carded, — but  probaUy  well  adapted  to  the  crude  conceptions 

*  and  inveterate  prejudices  of  the  simple  and  illiterate  Hebrews.' 
Dr.  Priestley  (on  the  Hebrews)  says;  ‘  Did  the  Jews  pride 
^  themselves  in  their  temple,  their  altar,  their  sacrifices,  and  their 
^  high  priest  ?  The  Writer  of  this  epistle  finds  in  the  Christian 
^  system  a  temple,  an  altar,  a  sacrifice,  and  an  high  priest,  superior 

*  to  theirs,  so  that  the  former  were  only  types  of  what  followed. 

*  But,  as  I  have  frequently  observed,  though  arguments  of  this 
^  kind  were  calculated  to  make  an  impression  upon  Jews,  they  are 

*  not  only  of  no  use  to  us,  who  have  no  Jewisn  prejudices  to  re- 
move,  but,  if  we  be  not  upon  our  guard,  they  may  mislead  us,  by 

*  teaching  us  to  look  for  something  more  than  a  figurative  resem- 
‘  blanoc  in  them.'*  These  critics  would  have  us  telieve,  that  St. 
Paul  had  no  higher  object  than  to  put  the  Heathen  convert  upon 
a  level  with  the  Jew,  and  to  reconcile  the  Hebrew  Christians  to 
the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  to  a  confraternity  of  privileges  with 
themselves.  Now  we  submit  that,  if  this  were  indeed  all,  the 
Apostle  was  singularly  unfortunate  in  bis  choice  of  words  and  ar¬ 
guments  to  express  his  meaning;  and  equally  so  in  not  finding, 
till  these  latter  days,  commentators  worthy  of  him,  who,  like  the 
critics  that  could  see  *  in  Homer  more  than  Homer  knew,'  are 
able  to  tell  us  not  only  what  Paul  did  mean  and  say,  but  what 
he  ought  to  have  meant  and  said.  It  seems  a  strange  thing  to 
assert  of  a  book  purporting  to  be  a  Divine  revelation,  that,  without 
the  correctives  furnished  by  a  man  who  questions  not  a  few  of 
its  leading  positions,  its  arguments  are  as  likely  to  ‘  mislead'  as  to 
instruct  us.  Some  may  think,  however,  that  the  corrector  needs 
to  be  corrected,  and  that  a  new  Bible  would  be  requisite  to  explain 
the  explanations  !  But  the  subject  is  too  serious  for  ridicule. 


•  Dr.  Priestley's  Notes,  Heb.  iv.  13. 
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We  object  to  this  hypothesis,  as  explained  by  its  authors,  that 
its  tendency  is  to  make  Judaism  every  thing,  and  Christianity 
nothing ;  to  depose  Christ  from  his  pre-eminence,  and  exalt  Moses 
in  his  place ;  to  convert  the  Jewish  dispensation  into  the  grand 
reality,  and  the  Gospel  into  the  mere  shadow ;  and  to  reduce  all 
that  has  been  deemed  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  Gospel, 
to  little  more  than  a  balancing  of  words  and  phrases  between 
the  old  religion  and  the  new,  between  the  Prophets  and  the 
Apostles  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  S^'nagogue  and  the  Pantheon 
on  the  other.  This  theor}%  in  fact,  it  has  justly  been  observed, 
makes  Christianity  nothing  more  than  ‘  an  Appendix  to  Ju. 

‘  daism  it  ‘  explains  the  greater  by  the  less,  and  represents  the 

*  law  as  the  original  and  enduring  dispensation,  the  ftrtifxa  if  act, 

‘  while  the  Gospel  is  a  mere  dependency  upon  it.’*  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  not,  whether  the  events  of  the  Old  Testament  history  are 
referred  to  in  the  New,  as  illustrative  of  Christian  doctrines  and 
privileges,  but  whether  they  arc  alluded  to  in  the  manner  in 
which  these  writers  assume.  We  know  that  there  is  a  near  and 
intimate  connection  between  the  two  dispensations,  for  not  only 
does  Christianity  supp>se  Judaism,  but  Judaism  supposes  Christ¬ 
ianity  :  the  relation,  however,  between  the  law  and  the  gospel 
is  not  as  the  greater  to  the  less,  (which  the  hypothesis  supposes,) 
but  as  the  less  to  the  greater.  The  Mosaic  economy  is  to  the 
Christian  system,  as  infancy  to  manhood,  as  the  blossom  to  the 
fruit,  as  the  dawn  to  the  day,  as  the  shadow  to  the  substance,  the 
one  being  preparatory  to  the  other ;  the  latter  filling  up  the  out¬ 
line,  and  completing  the  promise  of  the  former.  Dr.  Priestley 
himself  cannot  conceal  his  impression,  that  the  Scriptures,  taken  * 
in  their  direct  and  literal  sense,  ‘  teach  us  to  expect  something 

*  more  than  a  figurative  resemblance  ’  between  the  two  economies. 
We  believe  they  do but  the  admission  is  fatal  to  his  own  inter¬ 
pretation,  which,  instead  of  making  the  law  our  schoolmaster  to 
bring  us  to  Christ,  would  make  it  a  delusive  guide  to  lead  us 
away  from  him. 

Tfhis  scheme  too,  carried  fully  out,  would  destroy  the  hope 
of  the  Jew,  as  well  as  neutralize  that  of  the  Christian.  For, 
if  the  death  of  Christ  ]X)ssess  not,  in  reality,  a  sacrificial  cha¬ 
racter,  if  it  be  not  ‘  a  full,  }K?rfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice, 
oblation,  and  satisfaction,  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,’ 
but  has  been  so  called  only  in  imitation  of  the  phraseolopr 
of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  and  ‘  to  conciliate  the  prejudices  of  the 
Hebrews,’  then  it  follows,  that  the  Apostle  has  given  a  false 
view  of  both  religions,  knowing  it  to  be  false  ; — that  the  just  an¬ 
ticipations  of  the  pious  among  the  Jews,  founded  upon  their  own 

•  Quarterly  Review,  No.  LIX.  (Oct.  182i^.)  Art.  IV.  Belsham's 
Translation  ot  PauPs  Epistles. 
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prophecies,  have  been  sported  with  and  frustrated ; — that  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  the  Old  Testament,  ecpially  with  that  of  the  NeW| 
has  been  destroyed,  and  Judaism  itself,  as  well  as  Christianity, 
reduced  to  little  better  than  a  cunningly  devised  fable.  How  all 
this  was  to  conciliate  the  Jew,  who  was  quite  as  likely  to  detect 
the  fallacy  as  any  Unitarian  of  the  present  day,  we  profess  our¬ 
selves  at  a  loss  to  divine ;  and  the  most  it  proposed  to  do  for  the 
Gentile,  was  to  carry  him  back  to  the  darkness  of  the  Sinai  co¬ 
venant,  and  baptiie  him  into  the  cloud  of  Moses.  Upon  this 
shewing,  the  Jew,  in  accepting  Christianity,  takes  nothing  by  the 
change  whatever ;  continuing  at  best,  in  point  of  theologv,  where 
he  was  before  the  Messiah's  approach ;  and  that  great  blessing, 
the  very  shadow  of  which  made  the  body  of  the  patriarchal  and 
Jewish  religion,  ^  a  blessing  after  which  the  whole  earth  panted 
‘  as  the  hart  for  the  water-brooks,'  for  four  thousand  years,  resolves 
itself  at  last  into  this — that  the  terms  and  phrases  of  the  Lo- 
vitical  law  are,  without  the  slightest  addition  of  advantage,  to 
be  verbally  accommodated  to  the  vocabulary  of  Christianity,  and 
to  form  part  of  a  scheme  for  the  myttiification  of  the  Gentile 
world,  till  Mr.  Belsham  and  Dr.  Priestley  should  arise,  much  too 
late,  to  set  the  world  right !  In  a  word,  this  scheme  of  inter¬ 
pretation  appears  to  us  to  impose  a  meaning  upon  the  Apostle's 
words  foreign  to  the  entire  scope  of  his  argument,  and  to  be  as 
worthless  in  point  of  criticism  as  it  is  unsound  in  theology. 

The  obvious  design  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is,  to  an¬ 
swer  the  objection  of  the  Jews,  that  Christianity  had  abrogated  the 
splendid  ritual  and  sacrifices  of  the  law,  confessedly  of  Divine 
institution,  without  presenting  any  thing  more  valuable  in  their 
place ;  which  objection  the  Apostle  triumphantly  meets,  by  de¬ 
monstrating,  from  their  own  prophetic  writings,  that  those  rites 
and  sacrifices  were  originally  intended  to  adumbrate  some  of  the 
essential  doctrines  of  the  Christian  system,  and  were  completely 
realized  and  fulfilled  in  the  atonement  offered  by  Christ,  their 
predicted  Messiah,  and  in  the  spiritual  blessings  of  pardon,  re¬ 
novation,  and  eternal  life,  which  he  died  to  secure,  and  lives  to 
bestow.  Upon  this  principle,  his  argument  is  clear,  consistent  with 
itself,  and  likely  to  be  convincing ;  but,  upon  the  hypothesis  of 
these  critics,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  tissue  of  inconerency,  if 
not  of  fraud,  far  more  likely  to  incense  an  acute  Jew,  than  to  at¬ 
tract  him,  assigning  an  arbitrary  and  fictitious  meaning  to  the  old 
religion,  and  mocking  him  in  tne  new  with  an  artful  substitution 
of  sound  for  sense,  and  of  words  for  things  !  He  would  be  the 
first  to  perceive  the  dead  fly  in  this  fine  pot  of  ointment,  and  to 
feel  that  the  Apostle  had  paltered  with  nim  in  a  double  sense, 
keeping  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear,  but  breaking  it  to  the 
hope;  a  mode  of  proceeding  which,  how  coincident  soever  it 
might  be  with  the  spirit  and  practices  of  some  modem  theolo- 
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guns,  was  not  very  likely  to  be  adopted  by  tbc  distinguished 
pupil  of  Gamaliel,  when  writing,  under  Divine  inspiration,  upon 
the  most  momentous  of  ail  subjects,  to  some  of  the  acutest  dis. 
putants  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

We  are  happy  to  find  Mr.  Townsend  strongly  protesting 
against  the  absur^ty  of  this  scheme. 

‘  I  rcicct,*  he  says,  ‘  the  hviwthesis  of  Sender,  and  of  Taylor  of 
Norwich,  as  well  as  the  reasonings  of  his  follower,  Mr.  Rt'lshani,  who 
would  destroy  the  jieculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity,  by  ondeavouriDg 
to  prove  that  tbc  terms  and  phrases  which  are  used  by  St.  Paul  have 
an  exclusive  reference,  to  the  disputes  of  the  Apostolic  age,  respecting 
the  admission  of  the  (lentiles  into  the  church  of  Otxl,  and  arc  there- 
fore  to  be  interpreted  as  alluding  only  to  the  privileges  of  the  visible 
church.  While  it  must  he  allowed,  that  the  existing  controversy  be¬ 
tween  the  Jews  and  the  Apostles,  on  this  point,  ought  to  be  kept  in 
view,  whenei'cr  the  chief  epistles  are  studied,  w'e  shall  utterly  mistake 
the  nature  of  that  snblimer  object  which  the  Deity  pro|>osed,  when  be 
^ve  inspiration  to  his  ser^'ants,  if  we  attempt  to  continc  their  teach¬ 
ing  and  arguments  to  the  adv’anta^s  of  a  visible  church,  and  to  the 
impartation  to  the  idolatnms  Gentiles  of  a  purer  system  of  morality.' 

Vol.  I.  p.  lii. 


What  that  object  was,  St.  Paul  has  hap|>ily,  in  his  various 
Kpistles,  lef\  us  at  no  loss  to  determine,  in  the  outset  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  he  has  fixed  with  great  exaetitude  the 
thesis  he  proposed  to  illustrate,  where  he  professes  to  shew  cause 
whv  he  snould  not  be  ashamed  of  the  Gos^kI  ;  for  which  he 
assigns  this  capital  reason,  that  it  was  the  power  of  God  to  sal¬ 
vation  to  every  one  that  believeth,  unto  the  Jew  first,  and  also 
to  the  Greek."  He  proceeds  to  shew  the  equal  exposure  of 
Jew  and  Gentile  to  the  sentence  and  penalty  of  that  law,  which 
both  had  violated  ;  the  Jew  having  broken  the  law  of  Moses,  the 
Gentile  that  of  conscience  engraven  u^xm  the  heart;  and  his 
design  plainly  was,  not  to  convert  heathens  into  Jews,  or  to  re¬ 
concile  the  one  to  a  confraternity  with  the  other,  but  to  convert 
both  into  Christians.  Then,  as  the  phrase  Jew  and  Greek,  is 
the  well-known  jx^riphrasis  for  all  mankind,  a  child  may  see 
that,  in  the  conduct  of  the  argument,  the  Apostle  has  to  do  with 
human  nature,  as  such,  in  all  its  varieties ;  with  the  acknowledged 
fact  of  many's  moral  depravity,  (of  which  heathen  d^eneracy  is 
only  one  of  the  various  forms,)  with  the  burden  of  a  long-exist¬ 
ing  controversy  between  a  holy  God  and  his  apostate  offspring, 
and  with  the  wonderful  expedient  which  Infinite  Wisdom  has 
originated  for  bringing  that  controversy  to  an  issue,  by  the  death 
of  Christ  as  an  atonement  for  our  sins,  and  by  the  influences  of 
the  Spirit  renewing  the  Divine  image  upon  the  mind. 

To  resolve  all  this  into  a  mere  tranaition  from  a  profession  rf 
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heathenism  to  a  profession  of  Christianity,  we  hold  to  be  miserable 
and  wor^  divinity  ;  and  to  suppose  that,  in  those  sublime 
passages  of  the  New  Testament,  in  wnich  the  necessity  of  spi¬ 
ritual  renovation  is  so  decisively  spoken  of,  nothing  more  can  be 
meant  than  receiving  idolaters  within  the  pale  of  the  visible 
church,  by  the  outward  rite  of  baptism,  is  to  deprive  words  of 
their  meaning,  and  to  trifle  with  the  common  sense  of  mankind. 
Far  from  illustrating  the  superior  glory  of  the  new  dispensation, 
this  scheme  would  reduce  us  beneath  the  level  of  tne  Jewish 
church ;  for  Judaism  itself  fully  recognises  the  paramount  im¬ 
portance' of  Divine  influence  to  effect  that  transformation  of  cha¬ 
racter  to  which  no  inferior  power  is  equal;  as  our  Lord,  arming  with 
the  rabbi  Nicodemus  upon  the  subject  of  the  new  birth,  most 
cogently  urges — Art  thou  a  master  in  Israel,  and  knowest  not 
these  things  ?  "  When  David  prays,  “  Create  in  me  a  clean 
heart,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me,"  he  certainly  asks  for 
something  more  than  could  be  realized  by  a  formal  transition 
from  one  creed  to  another,  or  than  all  the  sacrifices  and  appli¬ 
ances  of  his  own  law,  considered  as  mere  forms,  could  possibly, 
achieve.  When  God  promises  to  Israel  by  Ezekiel, — A  new 
heart  will  I  give  thee,  and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put  within  thee, 
and  cause  thee  to  walk  in  my  statutes,"  we  roust  believe,  unless 
this  be  a  mockery  of  human  intellect  and  human  hope,  that 
those  measures  of  Divine  influence  should  be  accorded  to  the 
suppliant,  which  are  requisite  to  restore  the  lost  image  of  God, 
and  effectually  to  incline  the  bias  of  the  mind  to  his  holy  and 
happy  service.  Y et,  upon  the  miserable  theory  under  discussion, 
when  similar  expressions  are  employed  in  the  New  Testament, 
they  are  to  be  applied  almost  exclusively  to  Pagan  idolaters,  and 
to  a  transition  from  the  gross  enormities  of  the  worship  of  Venus, 
or  Astarte,  to  the  purer  morality  of  the  later  dispensation!  Surely 
when  the  prayer  is  offered,  that  ‘  God  from  whom  all  holy  de- 
^  sires,  all  goiod  counsels,  and  all  just  works  do  proceed,  would 

*  give  unto  his  servants  that  peace  which  the  world  cannot  give;' 
or,  when  it  is  supplicated,  that  *  we  being  regenerate,  and  rendered 

*  God's  children  by  adoption  and  grace,  may  daily  be  renewed  by 
^  the  Holy  Spirit,' — something  far  higher  and  more  spiritual  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  than  a  mere  external  or  national  conversion,  as  from 
Druidism  to  Poper}%  or  from  Popery  to  the  Protestant  faith  I  We 
cannot  but  remark  in  passing,  how  few  of  the  more  eminent  mo¬ 
dem  divines  have  attempted  to  exhibit  the  difficult,  but  all-im¬ 
portant  subject  of  Divine  agency  upon  the  mind,  in  a  practical 
and  devotional  manner ;  freeing  it  from  the  wildness  of  enthu- 
^m  on  the  one  band,  and  from  the  coldness  of  a  semi-infidelity 
on  the  other ;  and  teaching  us,  upon  Scripture  grounds,  what  to 
pray  for,  and  what  to  expect  from  above,  in  prosecuting  the  great 
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business  of  our  salvation.  Paley,  Horsley,  Heber,  and  Dr. 
Chalmers,  (in  his  Tron  Church  volume,)  has  each  a  sermon  or 
two  upon  the  topic ;  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  late  liobert  Hall  is  upon  the  work  of  the  Spirit; 
but  these  are  few,  considering  its  vital  importance.  Mr.  Townsend, 
who  writes  so  earnestly  upon  the  Atonement,  does  not  appear  to 
us  to  do  justice  to  this  great  subject.  One  of  the  chief  instances, 
indeed,  of  |>crplexed  theology  which  we  have  noticed  in  these 
volumes,  occurs  u|M)n  this  point,  when  he  discusses  the  conversion 
of  St.  Paul  (Vol.  II.  pp.  1)3 — 1)6.);  a  passage  which  we  would 
recommend  to  the  Author's  reconsideration,  as  his  line  of  argument 
might  be  apfdieil,  by  an  opponent  of  the  truth,  to  purposes  fo¬ 
reign,  as  we  ho|>e,  to  his  own  object  in  writing  it. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  somewhere  remarks,  that  ‘  the  history  of 
‘  ern)rs,  properly  managed,  shortens  the  road  to  truth.'  This  is 
our  reason  for  referring  at  more  length  than  it  deserves,  to  the 
untenable  hy|>othcsis  in  question;  for  we  are  anxious  to  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  subject,  and  to  guard  intelli¬ 
gent  inquirers  in  theology  against  being  entangled  in  the  meshes 
of  a  fallacious  theory,  at  the  outset  of  their  researches.  We 
have  done  this  also,  not  certainly  from  any  excessive  respect  for 
the  opinions  of  its  leading  advocates,  but  lx?cause  we  extremely 
regret  to  observe  that,  from  the  time  of  Mr.  Locke,  writers  of 
a  better  school  have  built  too  much  upon  this  defective  principle 
of  interpretation,  in  expounding  the  epistles,  apparently  without 
being  aware  of  the  doubtful  company  they  were  in,  and  of  the  exact 
direction  in  which  they  were  travelling.  Some  Divines  have 
*  proltably  Ix^n  betrayed  into  an  inadvertent  acquiescence  in  this 
theory,  by  the  air  of  simplicity  it  assumes,  by  the  facilities  it 
seems  to  afford  for  silencing  an  objector,  or  evading  a  difficulty, 
and  |>erbaps  from  the  help  they  hoped  to  derive  from  it  against 
the  ultra-Calvinists,  whose  sentiments  they  prefer  to  get  rid  of  by 
a  side-wind,  rather  than  meet  the  question  by  manly  and  direct 
argument.  Truth,  however,  abhors  all  disingenuousness  and  all 
compromise,  light  being  her  native  clement;  and  if  a  generous 
mind  would  deem  itself  dishonoured  by  an  attempt  to  support  a  good 
cause  by  unjustifiable  means,  much  less  should  we  press  upon 
another  an  argument  which  does  not  convince  ourselves,  or  think 
to  remove  the  offence  of  the  Cross,  as  some  have  done,  by  taking 
away  the  Cross  itself!  It  may  no  doubt  be  very  convenient  for 
a  novice  in  theology,  when  ]x;rplexed  with  the  question  of  human 
depravity  and  condemnation,  to  say  that  St.  Paul  meant  only  to 
exhibit  tlie  enormities  of  Pagan  idolatr}' ;  and  when  he  meets 
in  his  Greek  Testament,  with  the  great .  doctrines  of  faith  and 
justification,  of  grace,  renovation,  and  holiness,  to  aver  that  all 
this  relates  to  the  putUng  off  the  slough  of  heathenism,  and  the 
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IHittiog  on  the  garb  of  Christianity,  by  Uie  waters  of  baptism. 
Hut  the  man  of  maturcr  wisdom,  accustomed  to  weigh  evimnoe, 
will  not  fail  to  begin  at  tbe  beginning,  and  to  inquire  whethtr  U  be 
so  absolutely  certain  that  the  Ap^Ue  could  not  possibly  mean 
more  than  this ;  whether  this  solution  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  the 
facts  of  the  case,  and  to  answer  the  conditions  of  the  argument ; 
whether,  though  we  admit  it  to  be  a  part,  it  is  not  a  very  subor* 
dinate  part  ot  his  design ;  and  above  all,  whether,  if  this  were 
all  that  he  meant,  or  that  Christianity  designs,  it  might  not  have 
l)cen  expressed  in  a  far  less  circuitous  manner,  and  the  objects  of 
the  Divine  economy  bave  been  accomplished  without  so  costly  an 
apparatus  of  means  as  the  Christian  revelation  exhibits. 

In  the  present  times,  moreover,  when  much  is  heard  of  the 
growth  of  Popery,  peculiar  importance  must  be  attached  to  this 
controversy,  for  whatever  obscures  the  leading  doctrines  of  Christ¬ 
ianity,  tends  to  sap  the  foundations  of  the  Protestant  faith.  If  it 
be  true,  as  we  think  might  be  shewn,  that  this  method  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  more  spiritual  doctrines  of  Christianity  has  been 
adopted  by  the  supporters  of  opposite  and  erroneous  systems, — 
by  Unitarians  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  Roman  Catholic  and  Pe¬ 
lagian  divines  on  the  other, — we  submit  whether  the  advocates  of 
a  purer  faith  can  safely  rely  upon  a  principle  of  interpretation 
which  appears  to  conduct  to  such  different  results  parties  equally 
unfriendly  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  if  the  first  Reformere,  or  the  writers  of  the  Homilies, 
or  Hooker  in  his  noble  discourse  on  Justification,  would  have 
been  able  to  maintain,  as  they  did,  the  distinguishing  truths  of 
the  Gospel,  had  they  been  fettered  by  this  assumed  and  re¬ 
strictive  scheme.  Upon  the  two  fundamental  doctrines  of  ex¬ 
piation  by  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  renovation  by  the  agency 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  not  Protestantism  only,  but  toe  quenchless 
and  immortal  hope  of  innumerable  minds,  is  made  to  depend ; 

.  and  Christianity  itself  derives  its  supreme  title  to  regard,  from 
the  manner  in  which,  by  these  essential  truths,  the  great  exigency 
of  the  moral  world,  produced  by  the  awful  catastrophe  of  sin,  is 
met  and  relieved.  With  the  uncompromising  advocacy  of  these 
principles,  Protestantism  began ;  with  the  neglect  of  them  it 
must  inevitably  decline ;  and  any  attempt  to  throw  them  into  the 
shade,  or  to  weaken  their  influence  upon  the  mind,  in  order  to 
conciliate  worldly  men,  must  signally  fail.  We  have  often  felt 
surprise  that  those  who  go  all  lengths  with  the  Arminian  hypo¬ 
thesis,  as  Bishop  Tomline  did  in  his  work  on  Calvinism,  should 
be  so  little  aware  how  nearly  they  approximate  in  sentiment  to 
the  theology  of  the  Romish  church.  An  eminent  modem  writer, 
in  his  notice  of  that  work,  acutely  observM:  *  It  may  save  the 
*  trouble  of  a  more  ample  exposition,  to  make  the  genei^  remark, 
‘  that,  on  the  subjects  of  the  terms  of  aeoeptance  with  God,  and 
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*  the  nature  of  regeneration,  grace,  and  sanctification,  the  doctrine 
‘  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  (alMtracting  the  ceremonial  peculiarity,) 

‘  is  the  very  system  which  a  prelate  of  the  English  Church  has, 

‘  with  no  small  assuming,  and  with  the  most  disgraceful  igno- 
‘  ranee  of  theology,  laboured  to  make  out  to  be  the  doctrine  of 
‘  the  Church  of  England,  in  a  book  which  he  has  been  pleased  to 
‘  entitle  A  Refutation  of  Calvinism.  The  possessor  of  that  book 
‘  may  felicitate  himself  on  having  a  very  fair  com))endium  of  Ro- 
‘  man  Catholic  divinity.’* 

We  cannot,  therefore,  quietly  stand  by,  and  see  the  important 
realities  of  the  Christian  system  cither  impugned  by  its  avowed 
enemies,  or  neutralized  by  its  mistaken  friends,  without  raising 
our  voice  against  the  evil,  and  demanding  at  least  that  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  criticism,  and  the  processes  of  argumentation  employed, 
be  sound  and  unimpeachable.  Rut  those  hitherto  adduced, 
appear  to  us,  for  the  reasons  assigned,  to  be  very  far  from  sa¬ 
tisfactory,  and  such  as  no  accomplished  classic  would  at  all  ad¬ 
mit,  in  explaining  the  language,  or  in  developing  the  course  of 
thought,  of  any  (ireek  author.  It  may  be  worthy  of  a  question, 
whether  the  hasty  and  sujH*r(icial  manner  in  which  some  of  the 
weightiest  questions  in  theology  seem  to  have  been  decided  upon, 
would  be  tolerated  for  a  moment  in  estimating  the  amount  of 
evidence  ii]>on  a  doubtful  point  of  law,  or  in  treating  of  a  litigated 
subject  connected  with  philosophy  or  science,  by  any  person  who 
had  a  reputation  to  make,  or  to  lose.  Few  persons,  |>erhaps,  have 
given  the  same  amount  of  attention  to  St.  Paul’s  Epistles  in 
the  course  of  a  life,  as  Newton  bestowed  upon  the  examination 
of  a  single  ray  of  light,  let  in  from  day  to  day  through  the  cre¬ 
vices  of  his  window-shutter,  for  scientific  pur])08es  ;  hut  men 
who  know  themselves  too  well  to  dogmatize  upon  unsettled  points 
of  philosophical  investigation,  such  as  the  rival  theories  of  light 
or  the  recent  systems  of  (ieology,  make  little  scruple  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  e-r  cathedra  iqion  some  of  the  more  mysterious  subjects 
of  Divine  revelation,  without  having  advanced  beyond  the  al¬ 
phabet  of  biblical  criticism.  Indications,  however,  of  more  en¬ 
lightened  views  in  reference  to  the  study  of  Scripture,  are  not 
wanting  among  the  more  eminent  scholars  of  our  times.  One  of 
the  incidental  advantages  which  we  may  hope  to  derive  from  the 
unguarded  assumptions  of  the  Neologians  of  the  Continent,  is, 
that  some  of  the  canons  of  Biblical  criticism  which  have  long 
passed  current  and  unchallenged  amongst  us,  will  be  reconsi¬ 
dered  ;  and  intelligent  men,  convinced  of  the  affinity  which  sub- 

•  Himsons  of  the  Protestant  Religion  ;  A  Sermon  ;  by  .lohn  Pye 
Smith,  D.I).  London,  18L5.  See  also  an  able  reply  to  Bishrm  Tom¬ 
line,  entitled  **  Modem  Calvinism  considered ;  ”  by  the  late  Dr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Williams,  of  Rotherham. 
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lists  between  different  forms  of  error,  will  be  induced  to  fix  their 
principles  a  little  more  clearly,  and  to  keep  within  the  safe  lines 
of  well -ascertained  truth.  This  is  a  part  of  that  contingent  of 
pood  which  the  rashness  of  speculative  error  is,  however  reluct¬ 
antly,  compelled  to  bring  in  to  the  cause  of  eternal  truth  ;  and 
which,  like  some  precious  jK?arl  thrown  u|>on  the  shore  by  the 
storm,  may  he  more  than  a  compensation  for  all  the  hazard  in¬ 
curred,  and  all  the  toil  undergone. 

Upon  the  much  controverted  subject  of  the  Book  of  Revela¬ 
tion,  we  can  but  offer  a  remark  or  two.  This  closing  book  of 
Scripture  is,  in  many  respects,  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
whole,  and  has  excited  in  every  age  a  great  share  of  attention. 
Some  are  for  ever  speculating  upon  it,  as  though  they  hoped  to 
remove  the  veil  which  covers  the  unknown  future ;  forgetting  that 
prophecy  was  given,  not  to  raise  us  to  the  rank  of  prophets,  but  to 
prove  that  (iod  foresees  and  regulates  events  to  come.  Others,  ob¬ 
serving  the  failure  of  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  endeavouring  to  de¬ 
cipher  its  hieroglyphics,  have  given  up  the  task  in  despair.  Cal¬ 
vin  and  Whitby  were  re])uted  wise  in  not  meddling  with  it ;  and 
Voltaire  contemptuously  observed  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that,  as 
he  had  risen  above  the  rest  of  the  world  in  his  philosophical  dis¬ 
coveries,  he  had  made  the  balance  even  by  writing  a  Commentary 
upon  the  Revelations !  We  would,  with  all  deference  and  hu¬ 
mility,  protest  against  both  these  extremes.  It  becomes  us  to 
study  every  part  of  the  written  word,  feeling  quite  sure  that  no  su¬ 
perfluous  communications  have  l)een  made  from  God  to  man  ;  but 
that,  as  “  all  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  Gotl,'’  its  entire 
contents  cannot  but  be  “  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  or 
correction,  or  instruction  in  righteousness.”  Trc^ely  as  we  have 
condemned  the  rashness  and  empiricism  of  some  modem  specu- 
latists,  in  preceding  pages,  we  yet  think  that  the  Christian 
Church  should  never  intermit  the  study  of  prophecy,  but  endea¬ 
vour  to  derive,  even  from  the  failure  of  the  incompetent,  fresh 
motives  to  humble,  patient,  and  devout  investigation. 

Mr.  Townsend,  referring  to  the  different  theories  of  interpre¬ 
tation  that  have  been  adopted,  observes  : 

*  Mr.  Faber  has  supposed  that  much  of  the  imkgery  of  the  Revela¬ 
tions  is  taken  from  the  ancient  mysteries ;  and  Eichhom  has  repre¬ 
sented  it  as  a  drama  :  and  the  most  strange  and  singular  opinions  have 
prevailed  respecting  its  plan  and  interpretation.  Though  I  have 
adopted  that  system  of  explanation  which  represents  the  continued 
superintendence  of  God  over  his  Church,  there  are  four  other  prin- 
ci{^  hypotheses : 

‘  First.  The  Apocalypse,  in  the  opinion  of  Wetstein,  contains  a  piXK- 
phctical  description  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  of  the  Jewish 
war,  and  the  civil  w'ars  of  the  Romans. 

*  Tlie  second  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  fathers  ;  that  it  contains 
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predictions  of  the  piTsccutions  of  the  Christians  under  the  h^then 
emperors  of  Rome,  and  of  the  happy  days  of  the  Church  under  the 
Christian  emperors,  from  Constantine  downwards. 

*  The  third  is  adopted  by  the  generality  of  Protestant  writers ;  that 
it  contains  prophecies  concerning  the  tyrannical  and  oppressive  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Homan  pontiffs,  the  true  antichrist ;  and  foretells  the  final 
destruction  of  |M>pery. 

‘  The  fourth  is  adopted  on  the  other  side,  by  the  papal  writers,  that 
it  is  a  prophetic  declaration  of  the  schism  and  heresies  of  ^lartin  Lu- 
tlier,  those  called  Reformers,  and  their  successors ;  and  the  final  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Pr(»testant  religion. 

‘  This  fourth  has  l)ecu  illustrated  and  defended  at  large  by  Bishop 
Walmsley,  in  a  work  called  the  History  of  the  Church,  under  the 
feigned  name  of  Signor  Pastor! ni :  in  which  he  endeavours  to  turn 
every  thing  against  Luther  and  the  Protestants,  which  they  interpreted 
of  the  Pope  and  Popery ;  and  attempts  to  shew,  from  a  computation 
of  the  apocalyptical  numbers,  that  the  total  destruction  of  Protestant¬ 
ism  in  the  world  will  take  place  in  1825,  or  1828! 

*  The  plan  of  Wetstein  is  the  most  singular  of  all  these.  He  sup- 
|H)ses  the  book  of  the  Aj)ocalypse  to  have  been  written  a  considerable 
time  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  events  described  frt)m 
the  fourth  chapter  to  the  end,  he  supposes  to  refer  to  the  Jewish  mr, 
and  to  the  civil  commotions  which  took  place  in  Italy,  while  Otho, 
Vitellius,  and  Vespasian,  wore  contending  for  the  emjnre.  These  con¬ 
tentions  and  destructive  wars  occupied  the  space  of  about  three  years 
and  a  half,  during  which,  Professor  Wetstein  thinks,  the  principal 
events  took  place  which  arc  recorded  in  this  lK)ok.* 

Vol.  II.  pp.  632, 633. 

These  four  hypotheses  may  be  regarded  as  generally  reducible 
to  two  ;  that  which  supj)oscs  the  prophecies  of  the  book  to  have 
l>eon  long  ago  fuKilled,  and  that  which  considers  them  as  co-ex- 
tensivc  in  their  development  with  the  future  history  of  the  world. 
The  first  of  these,  that  of  Wetstein,  which  has  been  partially  re¬ 
vived,  though  under  widely  different  modifications,  by  Professor 
Lee,  appears  to  us  liable  to  various  and  insuperable  objections, 
which  we  can  only  cursorily  indicate. 

T'he  Prophecies  of  the  Apocalypse,  especially  when  considered 
in  connection  with  those  of  Daniel  and  Isaiah,  arc  far  too  com¬ 
prehensive  and  magnificent  for  so  inconsiderable  and  limited  an 
accomplishment  as  that  furnished  by  the  siege  and  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  civil  wars  of  Rome.  The  events,  therefore, 
do  not  answer  to  the  prediction :  and  the  feeling  that  nothing  has 
yet  occurred  upon  the  theatre  of  time  since  the  incarnation  of 
Christ,  commensurate  with  the  grandeur  of  the  prophetic  antici¬ 
pations,  has  always  kept  the  minds  of  goo<l  men  in  a  state  of  sus¬ 
pense  and  expectation,  with  reference  to  the  future  prospects  of  the 
church.  There  are  also  special  circumstances  and  allusions,  through¬ 
out  these  prophecies,  which  arc  admirably  descriptive  of  later 
events,  but  which  iKrcmptorily  exclude  the  h y|X)thcsis  of  so  early  a 
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fulfilment.  With  rej^ard  even  to  the  date  of  St.  John's  prophecy, 
we  prefer,  as  most  probable,  the  theory  which  assigns  it  to  a  period 
later  than  the  event  in  question.  Some  authorities  suppose  it  to 
have  been  written  in  the  year  96,  long  after  the  devot^  city  was 
destroyed  by  Titus.  Then  again,  the  plainest  of  these  prophecies, 
those  which  relate  to  the  seven  churches,  appear  evidently  to 
carry  us,  for  their  complete  accomplishment,  to  a  period  some 
ages  later  than  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem.  Gibbon  himself, 
struck  by  the  coincidence  between  these  predictions  and  the  later 
history  of  the  seven  churches,  traces  the  alleged  fulfilment  of 
them  in  the  invasion  of  the  Saracens  and  Ottomans,  as  late  as 
the  twelfth  century :  and  says  emphatically,  that  Philadelphia 
stood  erect,  a  column  amidst  ruins,  and  ‘  was  saved  by  prophecy ^ 

‘  or  by  courage thus,  with  the  usual  consistency  of  infidelity, 
sneering  at  the  prophecy,  whilst  his  own  pen  records  its  accom¬ 
plishment.  Incidental  references  likewise  occur  in  the  Revela¬ 
tion,  to  parts  of  the  world  which  were  quite  unconnected  with 
the  struggles  of  Judea  or  of  Rome;  and  we  meet  with  various  sym¬ 
bolical  allusions,  which  could,  by  no  reasonable  association,  be 
connected  with  the  events  in  question;  such  as  the  account 
of  the  Eu])hratean  horsemen,  and  the  kings  of  the  East,  and 
the  elaborate  description  of  the  doom  of  Babylon.  It  may  also 
be  observed,  that  this  mode  of  explanation  does  not  harmonize 
with  the  general  scheme  of  prophecy,  which,  commencing  at  the 
earliest  period  of  the  history  of  man,  carries  him  along  the  stream 
of  time  through  successive  ages,  with  a  light  constantly  in¬ 
creasing,  and  was  not  likely,  we  should  say,  a  priori,,  to  stop  sud¬ 
denly  at  the  period  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  We  should  re¬ 
quire  very  strong  evidence  to  set  aside  this  argument,  w  hich  at 
all  events  has  not  yet  been  produced. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  we  dismiss  this  hypothesis  as  alto¬ 
gether  unsatisfactory,  and  prefer  the  ordinary  view  of  this  closing 
l)ook;  considering  it  as  designed  to  supply  the  place  of  a  continued 
succession  of  prophets  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  extending,  in 
its  range  of  events,  from  the  ascension  of  Christ  to  the  consumma¬ 
tion  of  all  things.  In  our  judgement,  it  ])cculiarly  attests  the  glory 
of  Christ  as  Mediator,  being  intended  to  foreshadow  and  disclose 
die  spread  of  his  Gospel  in  the  world,  the  various  fortunes  of  his 
Church  through  successive  ages,  the  final  subjugation  of  all 
opposing  influences  to  the  sceptre  of  his  authority,  and  the  eter¬ 
nal  happiness  of  the  subjects  of  his  moral  dominion.  It  thus 
forms  a  sublime  close  to  the  wonderful  series  of  Divine  dispensa¬ 
tions,  and  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  entire  contents  of  the 
inspired  volume.  We  must  be  permitted  to  add,  that  the  failure 
aiul  disappointment  resulting  from  speculations  on  this  book,  a|>- 
pcar  to  liave  been  occasioned  by  the  fact,  that  they  have  too  often 
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l)cen  prosecuted  in  a  spirit  of  vain  and  unhallowed  curiosity, 
rather  than  from  a  desire  to  derive  from  it  those  moral  and  spi¬ 
ritual  lessons  which  it  is  eminently  calculated  to  afford.  The 
overruling  providence  of  God,  extending  over  all  beings  and  all 
worlds;  the  subordination  of  every  event  to  the  progress  of  the 
kingdom  of  ('hrist ;  the  necessity  of  faithfulness  and  purity  in 
the  Church ;  the  certainty  of  the  coming  judgement,  and  the  ir¬ 
revocable  character  of  the  decisions  of  eternity  ; — these  are  truths 
of  infinite  moment,  and  stand  out  in  full  relief,  independently  of 
particular  explanations. 

'Fhc  latest  work  wc  have  seen  ujwn  this  book,  is  that  of  Dr. 
Seiler,  who  divides  the  Apocalypse,  from  the  sixth  chapter  to  the 
end,  into  two  divisions,  and  considers  that  ‘  the  grand  subject  is 
‘  the  overthrow  of  Judaism,  from  chapter  vi.  to  x.,  and  of  Pagak- 
‘  ISM,  from  chapter  xi.  to  the  end,  by  the  triumphant  King  of  the 
‘  divine  kingdom.  What  the  pro])hets  of  the  Old  Testament  had 
‘  announced,  w'as  only  the  commencement,  in  a  slight  degree,  of 
‘  the  glory  of  God,  and  of  his  kingdom  upon  earth  ;  it  remained 
‘  for  John  to  complete  the  oracle’.  Dr.  llcringa,  his  able  Editor, 
adds:  ‘  It  occurs  to  me,  that  in  the  last  four  chapters,  it  is  not 
‘  so  much  the  triumph  of  Jesus  over  the  heathens  that  is  particu- 
‘  larly  signified,  as  a  more  general  triumph  over  all  his  enemies 
*  which  triumph  will,  according  to  the  prediction  of  Jesus  and  his 
‘  apostles,  end  in  the  general  judgment  of  all  the  children  of  Adam, 

‘  in  the  punishment  of  all  who  have  opposed  him,  and  in  the  salva- 
‘  tion  of  all  who  have  Iwen  his  genuine  friends  and  confessors.’* 
We  propose  not  to  examine  this  theory,  but  quote  the  passage  to 
shew,  that  distinguished  continental  scholars,  some  of  whom  are 
more  inclined  to  reduce  than  to  exaggerate  the  amount  of  Scripture 
testimony,  yet  consider  the  limited  hypothesis  of  Wetstein  and 
others  as  much  too  insignificant  to  accord  with  the  terms  of  St. 
John’s  inspired  statements.  They  also  support  our  opinion,  that 
the  predictions  of  the  Apocalypse,  far  from  having  their  accom¬ 
plishment  at  the  close  of  the  Jewish  war,  or  of  the  Apostolic  age, 
form  a  part  of  that  vast  scheme  of  prophecy  which  began  with 
man’s  apostasy,  and  shall  run  on  to  the  close  of  time.  An  argu¬ 
ment  of  some  incidental  moment  might  be  derived  from  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  composition  itself,  in  favour  of  the  great  subjects  to 
which  we  consider  it  as  referring.  Amidst  all  the  pomp  and 
grandeur  of  the  style  which  they  employ,  compared  with 
which  the  highest  efforts  of  Persian  and  Arabian  authors  appear 
at  once  inflated  and  poor,  the  sacred  writers  never  substitute 
woixls  for  things,  but  always  adapt  their  most  raised  and  figura¬ 
tive  expressions  to  the  true  greatness  and  sublimity  of  the  sub- 
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jects  they  propose  to  illustrate.  We  cannot  think,  therefore,  that 
so  lavish  an  expenditure  of  intellectual  wealth  and  power  would 
be  employed  upon  any  secondary  or  inferior  theme ;  and  can  con¬ 
ceive  of  nothing  answerable  to  the  majesty  of  these  inspired  pre¬ 
dictions,  short  of  the  moral  glory  of  the  Saviour's  mediatorial 
kingdom  on  earth,  rising  upon  the  ruins  of  every  hostile  power, 
and  the  ^final  development  of  the  joys  and  terrors  of  the  com¬ 
ing  eternity. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  these  volumes  without  congratulating 
the  Author,  that,  by  his  devotedness  to  the  studies  peculiar  to  his 
profession,  he  has  already  secured  to  himself  an  honourable  place 
in  the  permanent  literature  of  his  country, — a  thing  of  no  easy 
acquisition  in  these  times.  U|)on  some  points,  it  will  not  be  sur¬ 
prising  that  we  have  been  compelled  to  differ  from  him  in  opinion ; 
yet,  deeming  his  Arrangement  calculated  to  facilitate  and  promote 
the  critical  investigation  of  Scripture,  we  have  not  allowed  our 
difference  upon  other  and  collateral  points  to  interfere  with  our 
general  estimate  of  the  work.  We  should  not  even- refer  to  topics 
of  this  kind,  but  that  our  silence  might  mislead  our  readers,  who 
have  a  right  to  ask  from  us  a  fair  account  of  what  they  are  really 
to  expect  in  volumes  which  we  introduce  to  their  notice.  They 
will  find  in  IMr.  Townsend  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the  exclusive 
claims  of  Episcopacy,  and  that  to  such  an  extent,  that,  if  we 
adopted  his  principles,  we  scarcely  see  how  we  could  stop  short  of 
Rome  itself.  The  cast  of  his  theological  sentiments  may  he 
judged  of  by  the  following  avowal,  which  we  give  in  his  own 
words. 

‘  By  certain  of  our  brethren,  the  Calvinistic  tenets  are  deemed  to  lie 
signally  developed  in  parts  of  the  Epistles.  And  it  is  natural  that 
persons  regarding  those  tenets,  not  merely  as  religious  verities,  but  as 
the  basis  of  Christian  comfort  and  of  Christian  usefulness,  should  be 
led  to  think  and  to  speak  of  the  Epistles  as  containing  the  previously 
undisplayed  perfection  of  Christianity.  A  deliberate,  and,  as  I  would 
humbly  hope,  an  honest  comparison  of  “  things  spiritual  with  spi¬ 
ritual,*'  (1  Cor.  ii.  13,)  has  not  discovered  to  me  Calvinistic  tenets  in 
any  part  of  the  sacred  volume.  But  our  brethren,  who  have  formed 
an  op|)osite  conclusion  concerning  the  divine  plan  of  redemption,  may 
be  the  more  easily  induced  to  an  exact  appreciation  of  the  Epistles, 

*  when  they  recollect  that  there  are  various  passages  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  and  in  the  Gospels,  which  the  Calvinistic  divines  consider  as  sa¬ 
tisfactory  proofs  of  tneir  own  system.*  Vol.  II.  p.  212. 

Our  views  upon  these  subjects  are  so  well  known,  that  we  need 
not  now  pause  further  to  discuss  them.  ^Ve  therefore  con¬ 
tent  ourselves,  on  the  present  occasion,  with  simply  expressing 
our  dissent  from  Mr.  Townsend's  opinions  on  these  points ;  only 
remarking,  that  extended  discussions  upon  the  rejcatae  qucBs^ 
Hones  of  ecclesiastical  rule  and  discipline,  however  proper  in  pro¬ 
fessedly  controversial  productions,  seem  to  us  somewhat  out  of 
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place  in  a  work  like  this.  It  is  clue  to  him  to  achl,  that  his  views 
are  presented  without  acrimony  or  hitterness,  or  any  of  the 
qualities  likely  to  offend  those  who  differ  from  him. 

The  Author,  we  have  sometimes  repfretted,  has  for  the  most 
part  omitted  remarks  of  a  practical  and  devotional  nature,  and 
left  various  im}M)rtant  points  of  criticism  and  theology  uncon- 
sidered.  Indeed,  our  own  illustrations  have  eh iefly  turned  u|>on 
topics  which  he  has  wholly  omitted,  or  hut  slightly  touched.  We 
clouht  not,  however,  that  his  Chronological  Arrangement  will 
long  continue  to  he  referred  to  as  an  authority  upon  the  subjects 
on  which  he  treats,  and  will  probably  be  honoured  as  the  means 
of  originating  some  future  efforts  upon  a  similar  plan;  just  as 
Dr.  LightfcH)t  and  his  contem|M)rary  'Forshell,  have  found  an  able 
continuator  of  their  biblical  lalnuirs  in  the  learned  and  eloquent 
I’rcbendary  of  Durham.  'I'hc  work  must  have  occupied  the  toil 
t>f  years;  and  we  should  rejoice  to  see  other  and  matured  corrtrihu- 
tions  to  the  cause  of  biblical  literature,  from  the  same  practised 
and  facile  pen. 

Among  the  more  ])leasing  signs  of  the  times,  symptomatic  of 
something  pxnl,  and  ominous  of  something  better,  may  lx?  men¬ 
tioned  the  incrc’ased  attention  which  is  paid  to  whatever  is  likely 
to  promote  the  advancement  of  scriptural  truth.  Certain  it 
is,  that  an  interest  in  subjects  connected  with  lliblical  Literature 
is  not  confined  now,  as  formerly,  to  |x*rsons  of  profound  eru¬ 
dition,  or  to  those  who  have  been  styled,  ‘  men  of  piety  by  pro¬ 
fession,’  but  a])pears  to  Ix'  extending,  slowly  indeed,  through 
the  various  gradations  of  society,  not  excluding  the  more  culti¬ 
vated  and  influential  classes.  As  Thales  took  the  height  of  the 
pyramids  by  measuring  the  shadows  which  they  cast,  we  may 
perhaps  judge  of  the  value  of  religion  in  general  estimation,  by 
observing  the  degree  of  influence  it  appears  to  exert  over  the 
current  literature  of  the  age,  and  the  favourable  reception  given 
to  works  intended  to  establish  the  evidence,  or  to  illustrate  the 
truths,  of  the  sacrixl  records.  Happily,  the  old  idea  is  no  longer 
tolerated,  that  learning  and  religion  are  necessarily  hostile  to  each 
other,  and  that,  as  in  the  case  of  two  rival  princes  in  a  Turkish 
court,  the  one  must  be  put  to  death  that  the  other  may  more  se¬ 
curely  reign.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  often  iKen  seen,  that  they 
have  the  same  enemies  and  the  same  friends  ;  and  rarely  docs 
science  erect  a  tro])hy  for  herself,  but  she  raises  also,  intentionally 
or  unintentionally,  an  altar  to  Religion.  At  the  same  time,  it 
cannot  lx*  too  often  impressed  iqxm  the  mind,  that  religion  is  not 
a  thing  of  speculation  so  much  as  of  practical  concern  ;  that 
proficiency  in  it  dcjX'nds  much  less  upon  the  acuteness  of  the 
intellect,  than  u}X)n  the  moral  state  of  the  affections,  since  it  is  no 
part  of  the  Divine  design  to  shar|x?n  the  intellect  at  the  expense 
of  the  best  feelings  of  the  heart ;  and  that  the  noblest  efforts  of 
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the  understanding,  and  the  wisest  teaching  of  man,  will  avail 
little  in  securing  our  highest  happiness,  without  those  influences 
from  the  Eternal  Source  of  light,  which,  though  too  often  un¬ 
sought  by  the  wise  and  prudent,  who  value  them  not,  arc  never 
withholdcn  from  those,  babes  though  they  be  in  this  world's  wis¬ 
dom,  who  truly  prize  and  seek  them.  Nor  let  it  be  forgotten, 
that,  next  in  importance  to  our  personal  well-being,  is  the  influ¬ 
ence  we  exert  upon  the  moral  hap])incss  of  others ;  and  as  God, 
in  so  many  respects,  makes  man  the  medium  of  communicating 
his  best  blessings  to  man,  we  are  greatly  answerable  for  the 
im])ressions  we  communicate,  by  word  or  pen,  to  the  minds  of  our 
fellow. pilgrims  to  the  skies.  As,  in  the  torch-race  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  the  kindled  flame  was  communicated  from  individual  to 
individual,  so,  the  bright  lamp  of  Divine  truth  is  held  forth  from 
one  dying  hand  to  another.  ‘  We  pass  like  shadows.'  Most  happy 
and  enviable  will  be  their  retrospect  of  life,  who  have  left  some 
permanent  memorial  for  God  and  truth  in  the  minds  and  con¬ 
sciences  of  those  with  whom  they  associate,  and  who,  not  neglect¬ 
ing  their  own  religious  ])rogrcss,  arc  warranted  to  indulge  the 
humble  consciousness,  that,  but  for  their  existence,  the  world 
might  have  been  less  hapj)y  or  less  wise. 

Art.  IV.  Spiritual  Desix)tistn.  By  the  Author  of  Natural  History  of 

Enthusiasm.  London,  1835. 

\_Concludcd  from  Page  3o2.]] 

*  ^I^MPLY  to  have  declared  null  and  void  every  bequest, 
^  ‘  whether  made  in  the  article  of  death  or  previously,  in 

‘  favour  of  religious  corporations,  would  have  given  a  new  aspect 
‘  to  Church  history.’  .  In  this  sentence,  the  Author  would  seem 
to  concede,  that  (’hurch  property  is  pernicious  both  to  religion 
and  to  the  interests  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  that  over  all  cor- 
j)orations  the  civil  magistrate  has  a  supreme  authority.  The 
necessary  conditions,  in  fact,  of  the  civil  establishment  of.  a 
Church,  are,  the  acknowledged  supremacy  of  the  legislature,  and 
the  prevention  of  a  dangerous  accumulation  of  property  in  the 
hands  of  ecclesiastics.  Its  object  is,  to  tie  up  the  Church  to 
good  behaviour,  to  circumscrilx;  it  within  certain  limits,  to  hinder 
it  from  oppressing  the  people  or  disturbing  the  State.  In  this 
point  of  view,  an  Establishment  seems  the  remedy  for  the  evils 
arising  out  of  ecclesiastical  usurpation.  This  boasted  scheme, 
then,  the  7te  plus  ultra  of  legislative  wisdom,  turns  out  to  be  a 
mere  compromise  between  the  civil  government  and  a  too  powerful 
order  of  the  State.  History  confirms  this  view  of  the  subject, 
and  shews  that  an  ecclesiastical  Establishment  intends  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  subjection  of  the  Church,  as  an  estate  or  order, 
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to  the  civil  power.  It  is  not  a  provision  for  the  instruction  of 
the  people,  hut  the  regulation  and  control  of  a  provision  already 
made.  l*roperty  having  accumulated  for  certain  public  purposes, 
the  State  interposes  to  determine  hy  whom  and  on  what  con¬ 
ditions  the  endowments  shall  he  enjoyed.  Now  the  right  of  the 
State  so  to  inter|)ose,  we  deem  un(|uestionahle ;  and  the  strongest 
political  reasons  may  he  assigned,  why  a  ('hurch  that  has  ceased 
to  dej>end  upon  the  voluntary  support  of  the  peoj)le,  should  l)e 
brought  under  the  salutary  control  of  the  civil  power.  Hut  the 
question  before  us  is  not,  which  of  these  two  states  of  things  is 
better  for  the  community,  the  one  in  which  a  potent  hierarchy 
rests  upon  its  own  authority  and  wealth,  independent  of  the 
State,  or  the  other  in  which  the  ('hurch  is  merged  in  the  civil 
establishment ;  but  whether  the  interests  of  religion,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  religious  interests  of  the  people,  are  ca])able  of  being 
promoted  by  any  scheme  of  endowment  which  removes  the  Church 
from  its  original  basis,  the  voluntary  sup])ort  of  the  ])eople,  and 
converts  the  clergy  into  a  corporate  body,  or  rather  a  number  of 
closely  allied  corporations. 

This  question,  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  can  engage 
public  attention,  the  present  Author  has  not  met,  although  his 
]>ages  indirectly  throw  considerable  light  upon  the  problem.  Jlc 
sees  clearly,  and  ex])atiates  ehupiently  u]>on  the  evils  arising  out 
of  that  departure  from  the  apostolic  policy,  which  virtually  dis¬ 
solved  the  ])rimitivc  relation  between  the  people  and  their  pastors, 
and  of  which  evils  the  legal  establishment  of  the  clergy  is  a 
mitigation  and  partial  remedy  ;  but  he  cannot  be  brought  to 
allow  that  the  State  palliative  of  spiritual  despotism  is  but  a 
lesser  evil,  and  that  the  restoration  of  the  ('hurch  to  ‘  its  ori- 
‘  ginal  position,  in  relation  to  the  people  \  is  the  true  remedy  for 
all  the  evil  results  of  its  being  removed  from  it. 

On  the  contrary,  he  defends  the  departure  from  the  inspired 
model  as  uuai'aUiahle.  the  necessary  result  of  the  course  of  events. 

‘  I'he  ('hurch,  at  a  very  early  time,  l>ecamc  mistress  of  a  dis- 
‘  posable  capital,  and  availed  herself  of  the  powers  and  adran- 
*  ta^s  thence  naturally  arising.  The  Church,  even  in  its 
‘  infancy,  l)eeame  the  inheritress  of  property,  real  as  well  as  per- 
‘  sonal,  and  often  to  a  large  amount.’  ‘  No  imaginable  provisions 
‘  can  exclude  the  possibility  of  such  accumulation.’  This  last 
sentence  is  at  direct  variance  with  the  Author’s  rem.ark,  that 
the  civil  magistrate  might  have  declared  null  and  void  every 
such  l>equest.  lUit  were  there  no  other  provisions  that  might 
have  prevented  such  accumulations,  op|X)sed  as  they  were  to  the 
very  spirit  of  Christianity  ?  On  the  one  hand,  testamentary  be¬ 
quests  to  the  Church,  which  arc  Ux)  often  the  indication  of 
previous  avarice  and  ]x>sthumous  injustice,  would  have  been  less 
frequent,  had  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  maintained  their  due 
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influence;  and,  un  the  other  hand,  a  true  missionary  spirit  would 
have  exhausted  the  ooflers  of  the  Church,  and  precluded  the 
fatal  accumulation  of  that  wealth  which  proved  the  ruin  of  the 
Christian  cause. 

In  the  vague,  ever  varying,  and  unscriptural  use  of  the  word 
('hurch,  the  Author  has  but  adopted  a  common  hut  mischievous 
fallacy.  How  could  the  Church  become  the  mistress  of  capital, 
the  inheritress  of  pro}KTty To  endow  an  abstract  idea  with 
political  rights  and  possessions,  is  absurd.  The  Church,  in  its 
catholicity,  is  a  ))urely  abstract  idea,  incapable  of  alliance  to  any 
thing  political.  A  Church,  the  Author  tells  us,  ‘  is  a  family,  a 
‘  hrotherhood,  intimately  blended  together  and  firmly  compacted 
‘  by  immortal  love.’  ‘  llroadly  classified,  the  Church  consists  of 
‘  the  taught  and  the  teachers,  or  of  the  governed  and  the  govern- 
‘  ing :  it  is  at  once  a  school  of  knowledge  and  a  school  of  virtue.’ 

‘  W  e  assume,’  he  says,  ‘  that  any  idea  of  a  (’hurch  at  all  aj)- 
‘  proaching  to  the  notion  of  a  club  of  inde])eiulent  citizens,  com- 
‘  billing  themselves  for  the  furtherance  of  a  common  interest,  and 
‘  installing  and  removing  their  officers  at  pleasure,  is  essentially 
‘  at  variance  with  the  principle  of  a  (’hristian  C’hurch.’  llecause 
this  idea  would  be  ‘  secular  and  political^'*  whereas  the  notion  of 
a  (’hurch  drawn  from  ‘  the  analogy  of  the  domestic  economy,’  is 
‘  spiritual  and  divine.’  In  this  we  agree  with  the  Author;  but 
we  must  maintain,  that  a  (’hurch  possessed  of  property  ceases  to 
be  the  spiritual  thing  which  he  describes — ceases  to  lie  a  mere 
brotherhood,  a  school  of  knowledge,  or  Divine  institution ;  and 
from  that  moment  partakes  of  a  new  character,  grafted  upon  the  pri¬ 
mary  idea  and  design  of  a  church  ;  and  though  we  should  not  have 
selected  the  word,  we  will  say,  that  a  church  holding  property  is 
a  club.  That  is  to  say,  not  a  mere  club,  but,  in  addition  to  its 
being  a  church,  it  liecomes,  as  touching  that  political  circumstance, 
wliat  is  meant  by  the  word  club.  The  community  of  goods  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  is  confessedly  no  part 
of  the  spiritual  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Christ;  but,  so  far 
as  the  members  ‘  had  all  things  common,’  they  formed  a  club 
for  their  mutual  relief  and  support.  The  artifice  of  employing  a 
low  term,  must  not  deter  us  from  looking  at  the  plain  fact.  A 
common  or  public  fund,  whether  its  object  lie  secular  or  religious, 
whether  designed  for  the  temporal  benefit  of  the  contributors,  or 
for  the  charitable  relief  of  others,  whether  a  benefit  society,  or  a 
widows’  fund,  or  a  missionary  fund,  involves  the  notion  which  the 
Author  repudiates  as  not  belonging  to  the  idea  of  a  church  ;  but 
neither  do  ‘  a  chest,’  and  ‘  disposable  capital,’  and  the  ‘  |K)wer8 
‘  thence  naturally  arising,’  and  ‘  hereditaments,’  and  possessions 
real  and  personal,  belong  to  that  idea ;  but  to  something 
grafted  npon  it.  A  church  might,  in  the  management  of  such 
matters,  resolve  itself  as  it  were  into  a  club,  without  losing  iti 

3  I  2 
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higher  anti  sacred  character ;  or  we  may  speak  of  the  club  as  an 
institution  attached  to  the  Christian  brotherhood.  Hut  this 
point  must  not  l>e  lost  sight  of ;  not  only  that  property  is  a  secular 
thing,  but  that  its  ]>ossession  is  a  pi)iitical  circumstance,  which 
imparts  a  secular  character  to  the  ])arty  holding  it,  whether  a 
person  or  a  cor]H)rate  body.  No  one  can  hold  property  but  in  a 
secular  capacity.  The  ‘  stewards  of  the  (Miurch  chest,’  the 
trustees  of  charitable  funds,  the  mitred  lords  of  abbeys  or  counties 
palatine,  are  alike  to  be  regarded  as  sustaining  a  character  not 
less  secular  than  that  of  the  farmer,  the  merchant,  or  the  temporal 
peer. 

Property,  power,  and  government  arc  all  political  ideas,  stand¬ 
ing  for  things  which  can  attach  to  nothing  but  what  l)elongs  to 
civil  society.  'To  hold  pro]>erty,  is  a  condition  of  civil  society : 
the  right  is  the  cTeature  of  law.  In  like  manner,  to  govern  is  a 
political  ])rerogative  which  can  lu'long  only  to  ]>olitical  persons. 
There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  ecclesiastical  government,  except 
bv  delegation  or  by  manifest  usurpation  of  the  civil  power;  for 
either  it  must  intend  a  power  delegated  to  ecclesiastics  in  civil 
matters,  and  then  it  is  still  civil  government  under  another  name, 
or  it  involves  a  w  itlulrawment  of  the  subjects  of  it  from  the  or- 
dinarv  rt'lations  of  society,  by  an  illicit  iviprrium  iu  iwperio.  It 
is  much  to  he  regretted,  that  such  a  word  as  church  government 
should  ever  have  come  into  use,  to  denote  the  discipline  of  the 
(’hristian  family,  the  pastoral  rule  of  the  teachers  and  guides  of 
the  ('hurch,  or  the  mere  regulations  of  a  voluntary  fellowship. 
We  may  s]>eak,  indeed,  of  the  government  of  a  family,  or  of  a 
school,  or  of  a  charity  :  but  a  government  involving  any  power  or 
authoritv  over  men's  ]nirses  or  persons,  or  ctx'rcing  them  by  any 
sanctions  aflecting  their  temporal  interests,  is  ]H)litical  in  its 
nature,  and  must  lie  derived  from  the  civil  magistracy. 

liCt  it  be  granted,  that  the  pastors  of  the  Church  were,  in  early 
times,  reiiuired  to  act  as  magistrates, — to  interfere  in  matters 
falling  within  the  sphere  of  civil  jurisprudence, — and  that  they 
might  do  so  with  propriety  and  advantage,  to  prevent  the  scandal 
of  an  ap|X'al  to  heathen  tribunals ;  still,  this  does  not  alter  the 
fact,  that  they  assumed,  in  such  cases,  a  |>olitical  function  perfectly 
distinct  from  the  s]nritual  oflice.  ‘  Notliing  else  could  happen,’ 
our  Author  remarks, 

‘  under  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  infant  and  struggling  sect, 
but  that  |>owers  of  all  kinds  should  gather  roun<l  each  episcopal  chair ; 
and  especially  round  those  in  the  great  cities.  Kagerly  was  the  bishop 

neahnl  to  as  arbiter  among  the  brethren  in  adjusting  their  secular 
licences ;  gladly  w  as  he  made  the  depositary  of  family  secrets,  and 
the  guanlian  of  orphans.  None  so  projier  as  he  to  to  be  the  treasurer 
of  public  funds,  ana  to  his  hands  was  often  entrusted  pri%’ate  property, 
in  unsettled  times. 
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*  Our  own  circumstances,  surrounded  as  we  are  by  every  sort  of 
legal  provision  and  public  security,  hardly  admit  of  our  properly 
allowing  for  that  unavoidable  course  of  affairs  which,  in  the  ancient 
Church,  threw  at  the  feet  of  bishops  much  more  influence  and  wealth 
than  consisted,  generally,  with  the  simplicity,  humility,  and  sanctity 
becoming  their  ofhcc.  These  dignitaries  were,  in  a  sense,  the  victims 
of  the  existing  condition  of  the  Christian  community  ;  and  in  fact,  we 
find  not  a  few  of  this  order  lamenting  the  secular  embarrassments  by 
which  they  were  oppressed,  and  sighing,  though  in  vain,  for  lilnTty  to 
devote  themselves,  without  distraction,  to  their  spiritual  functions/ 

pp.  205,  200. 

So  far  as  they  were  ‘  victims’,  they  were  certainly  not  crimi¬ 
nals  ;  hut  how  opposite  to  the  genius  of  Christianity  must  have 
been  a  system  which  required  such  a  sacrifice  of  the  genuine 
character  of  the  bishops  of  the  Church  !  Whatever  allowance 
we  may  be  called  to  make  for  the  men,  there  ought  to  be  no  fal¬ 
tering  in  our  condemnation  of  the  system,  since  the  New  Testa- 
ment  would  have  furnished  princijiles  that  would  have  stopped 
that  perilous  course  of  affairs.  To  call  it  unavoidable,  is  to  shift 
the  blame  upon  Divine  Providence.  The  assumption  of  political 
power  is  pointedly  forbidden  to  the  ministers  of  Christ  by  our 
Lord  himself  find  by  his  apostles,  as  it  was  uniformly  disclaimed 
by  them  ;  and  nothing  is  more  irrefragably  certain,  than  that  the 
institutions  of  Christ  have  no  political  basis,  and  are  susceptible 
of  no  political  sanctions. 

A  distinction  may,  indeed,  properly  be  made  between  the  occa¬ 
sional  union  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  functions  in  the  same 
person,  and  the  annexation  of  civil  functions  to  the  ecclesiastical 
office.  Cases  may  be  imagined,  such  as  Hooker  puts, — as  when 
*  a  Christian  Society  are  planted  among  their  professed  enemies, 

‘  or  by  toleration  do  live  under  some  certain  State  wherein  they 
‘  are  not  incorporated,’ — which  might  require  or  justify  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  judicial  and  other  secular  functions  on  the  part  of  the 
pastors.  But  it  must  be  observed,  that,  in  such  cases,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Society  is  to  be  viewed  not  simply  as  a  Church,  but  acts  as 
a  political  society, — a  sort  of  municipal  cor])oration  or  republic, 
choosing  its  own  secular  rulers,  ‘  in  defect  of  other  civil  magis- 
^  trates.’  A  pastor  may  be  at  the  same  time  a  magistrate,  as  he 
may  be  a  physician,  or  a  merchant,  or  a  soldier, — for  prelates  have, 
before  now,  been  seen  fighting  at  the  head  of  armies;  and 
Hooker  seems  to  think  the  practice  sufficiently  recommended 
by  Jewish  precedent*.  Why  then  should  they  not  be  lords  of 


*  *  Shall  we  then  discommend  the  people  of  Milan  for  using  Ambrose, 
their  bishop,  as  an  ambassador  about  their  public  and  politic  affairs ; 
Ihe  Jews  for  electing  their  priests  sometimes  to  oe  leaders  in  war  ;  David 
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parliament  and  leaders  in  political  warfare,  or  be  chosen  as  minis* 
ters  of  State  or  diplomatists  ?  Without  sto]>pinj^  to  determine 
this  question,  or  to  settle  whether  a  Christian  minister  is  more 
out  of  his  sphere  when  presiding  in  a  court  of  justice  or  when 
heading  a  patriot  army,  we  ask  only  that  it  may  l>e  granted,  that 
the  administration  of  civil  government  formed  no  part  of  the 
original  design  of  the  institutions  of  Christ.  'I'lie  New  Testa¬ 
ment  supposes  that  the  memlxTs  of  the  churches  of  Christ  would 
still  remain,  as  members  also  of  civil  society,  subject  to  political 
rule,  and  entitled  to  civil  protection ;  but  a  government  by 
priests,  a  sacerdotal  magistracy,  forms  no  part  of  the  economy 
of  the  ('hurch  of  (xml.  ('alvin,  framing  laws  for  the  republic  of 
Geneva,  Zwingle,  dying  on  the  field  of  battle  with  arms  in  his 
hand,  might  claim  the  honour  and  gratitude  of  their  countrymen, 
the  one  as  a  political  reformer  and  jurist,  the  other  as  a  patriot ; 
but,  in  neither  of  these  characters  do  we  recognize  the  minister 
of  (Mirist  acting  in  bis  pro])er  functions.  Let  political  rule  and 
secular  authority  become  permanenthj  annexed  to  the  office  of 
the  (Miristian  ])astor, — it  matters  not  whether  he  be  called  bishop, 
presbyter,  or  ])riest, — the  s])iritual  relation  is  then  destroyed,  and 
the  true  character  of  the  (Miurch  perishes.  'Fhe  political  insti¬ 
tution  infallibly  swallows  up  the  religious  character. 

Now  the  true  definition  of  prelacy  is  po/ifival  epismpacy^  or 
an  episco])acv  in  which  the  spiritual  features  of  the  pastoral  of¬ 
fice  are  merged  in  political  authority.  And  one  of  the  strongest 
objections  against  the  episcopal  polity  is,  that  it  inevitably  runs 
into  this, — that  it  constantly  tends  to  the  political.  The  present 
Author,  at  the  outset  of  bis  volume,  complains  that  ‘  the  arrogant 
‘  and  encroaching  episciqmcy  of  the  early  ages,  from  which  the 
‘  proper  counterpoise  had  been  removed,  has  furnished  a  specious 
‘  argument  in  modern  times  bearing  against  that  form  of  church- 
‘  government.*  Hut,  ‘  can  we  iK^lieve,’  he  asks,  ‘  that,  other 
‘  things  being  the  same,  and  the  laity,  in  the  one  case  as  well  as 
‘  the  other,  being  excluded  from  conclaves  and  councils,,  the 
‘  presbyteries  of  Gartbage,  of  Home,  or  of  Milan,  would  have 
‘  shewn  themselves  less  arrogant,  and  less  eager  to  accumulate 
‘  honours  and  wealth,  than  were  the  actual  bishops  of  those  sees?'* 
Perhaps  not ;  for  aristocracies,  when  despotic,  are  the  worst  of 


for  making  the  High  Priest  his  chiefest  counsellor  of  State  ;  finally, 
all  Christian  kings  and  princes  which  have  ap^Kiinted  unto  like  ser¬ 
vices  bishops  or  other  of  the  clergy  under  them  }  No,  they  have  done 
in  this  res|>ect  that  which  most  sincere  and  religious  wisdom  alloweth.’ 
— Hooker’s  Keel.  Pol.  H.  vii.  sect.  15. 

•  Jt  might  have  been  urged,  that  the  Italian  system  of  Church- 
government,  or  the  Papacy,  is  Presbyterian,  rather  than  Episcopal.  The 
conclaTe  is  composed  of  (Ordinal  Presbyters. 
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despotisms  ;  and  experience  has  shewn,  that  a  committee  of  priests 
is  more  to  be  dreaded,  when  invested  with  secular  ]H)wer,  than 
any  single  despot.  Still,  Episcopacy  was  not  merely  the  form 
which  clerical  encroachment  naturally  assumed  in  the  early  ages, 
but  it  arose  out  of  the  transmutation  of  spiritual  into  |K)litical 
authority  ;  or,  as  Harrow  expresses  it,  the  ‘  metropolitan  govem- 
‘  ance  **  originated  in  the  moulding  of  the  ecclesiastical  govern¬ 
ment  in  conformity  to  the  civil.  How  much  useless  controversy 
has  been  expended  upon  the  ^orm  of  Church  government,  when 
the  only  question  of  essential  importance  in  this  matter,  relates  to 
the  nature  of  that  ecclesiastical  rule  which  belongs  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  ministry,  and  comports  with  the  design  of  the  Christian  in¬ 
stitutions  ! 

Nothing  is  more  clearly  deducible  from  the  Scriptures  of  the 
New  Testament,  than  that  the  institutions  of  the  Christian 
Church  were  not  designed  to  siqiersede  or  to  interfere  with  the 
relations  of  civil  society,  or  to  trench  upon  the  province  of  the 
civil  magistrate.  We  assume  as  fundamental  axioms,  the  corre¬ 
lative  positions,  that  the  administration  of  the  Divine  laws  does 
not  come  within  the  province  of  political  governments,  and,  that 
the  administration  of  }K)litical  government  does  not  rightfully 
belong  to  the  teachers  and  rulers  of  the  Church.  It  is  not  merely 
that  the  ends  and  objects  of  political  and  religious  institutions  are 
totally  different,  but  that  the  means  employed  to  secure  their  re¬ 
spective  ends,  differ  as  widely  as  moral  suasion  from  mechanical 
force.  ‘  The  means  of  Civil  society,’  as  Warburton  remarks, 
‘  bi'ing  coercive  power ^  which  power  the  UeUp^iouH  hath  wo/,  it 
‘  follows,  that  the  administration  of  each  society  is  exercised  in 
‘  so  remote  spheres,  that  they  never  can  meet  to  clash.’  Hut, 
although  they  could  never  clash,  while  in  their  proper  spheres, 
they  have,  unhappily,  l>een  perpetually  confounded.  ‘  The  ground 
‘  of  all  civil  laws,’  Hooker  finely  remarks,  ‘  is  this:  no  man  ought 
‘  to  be  hurt  or  injured  by  another.  Take  away  this  iiersuasion, 
‘  and  ye  take  away  all  the  laws.’  *  With  virtue  and  vice,  as 
such,  or  with  truth  and  error,  civil  laws  have  nothing  to  do,  but 
only  as  connected  with  rights  and  wrongs.  Their  object  is  to 
protect  the  good,  and  to  restrain  the  evil,  but  not  to  make  men 
good,  or  to  punish  them  for  being  immoral  or  irreligious :  because 
coercive  power  is  not  a  means  adapted  to  produce  either  conviction 
or  moral  improvement ;  and  because,  too,  the  lawful  authority  and 
competency  of  civil  magistracies  and  judicatures  would  otherwise 
dcjiend,  not  upon  political,  but  upon  moral  considerations;  in 
^hich  case,  an  immoral  legislator  or  an  irreligious  monarch  would 
^  disqualified  for  his  |K)litical  duties.  The  J udge  of  the  whole 
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world  has  never  devolved  the  administration  of  his  moral  govern¬ 
ment  upon  human  tribunals,  which  can  neither  judge  of  crimes, 
except  as  they  alfect  the  social  interests  of  men,  nor  reach  them 
by  any  device  of  legislation.  Hypocrisy,  ingratitude,  want  of 
natural  affection,  lying,  ]>rofligacy,  drunkenness,  heartless  impiety, 
malignity,  the  most  detesUible  dis))08itions,  cannot  be  punished 
by  human  laws;  and  it  is  therefore  absurd  to  suppose  that,  in 
any  case,  the  design  of  such  laws  is  to  deal  with  moral  delinquency 
otherwise  than  as  producing  overt  acts  of  injury  and  wrong. 
Nay,  these  vicious  and  criminal  habits  or  dispositions  may  exist 
in  the  civil  magistrate  himself,  without  diminishing  his  claim  to 
))olitical  obedience.  All  that  society  requires  of  him  is,  that  he 
shall  rule  by  the  laws  which  are  made  for  the  protection  of  those 
who  keep  them,  and  decide  justly  on  the  causes  referred  to  his 
decision.  Protection  and  justice  are  all  that  society  asks  from 
him  who  bears  the  sword  or  holds  the  scales ;  from  the  king  as 
head  of  the  army,  or  from  the  king  as  the  supreme  judge.  Under 
every  form  of  government,  the  protector  of  his  people  is  entitled 
to  their  allegiance ;  and  the  whole  science  of  government  may  be 
resolved  into  the  ascertaining  of  the  best  means  of  securing  equal 
protection  to  the  civil  interests  of  all  classes.  The  moment  we 
lose  sight  of  this  principle,  that  Government  is  Protection,  and 
that  to  ])rotcct  is  the  sole  design  of  the  powers  of  government, 
we  involve  ourselves  in  inextricable  diHiculty  and  error. 

Further,  obt'dience  to  the  laws  is  the  condition,  the  sole  con¬ 
dition,  which  entitles  the  subject  to  their  protection.  “  If  I  be 
an  offender,'”  said  St.  Paul,  before  the  Roman  proconsul,  “  I  re¬ 
fuse  not  to  die.'’  Rut,  standing  on  his  rights  as  a  Roman,  he 
appealed  to  the  heathen  Ctesar.  When  the  sword  of  the  Em¬ 
peror,  entrusted  to  him  for  the  protection  of  his  subjects,  was 
employed  in  ])ersecuting  Christians  who  had  committed  no  wrong, 
the  ends  of  civil  government  were  subverted,  and  law  gave  place 
to  tyranny.  Religious  obedience,  which  is  belief,  is  not  only  no 
just  condition  of  civil  protection,  but  it  is  an  impossible  one,  be¬ 
cause  the  sword  cannot  teach,  and  coercion  cannot  make  truth  to 
be  falsehood.  The  magistrate  who  exacts  a  universal  conformity 
of  opinion  to  his  creed,  exacts  an  impossibility  ;•  and  if  he  de¬ 
mands  the  supj)ression  of  conscientious  opinion,  he  not  only  goes 
beyond  his  proper  function,  and  violates  his  duty  as  the  protector 
of  society,  but  im|K)ses  a  condition  at  variance  with  the  primary 
moral  obligations  of  every  accountable  subject  of  the  Divine  Go¬ 
vernment. 

All  this  may  be  very  trite,  but  it  can  never  be  repeated  too 
often,  or  made  too  plain.  We  proceed  to  make  a  still  more  ob¬ 
vious  remark,  when  we  observe,  that  Church-government  was 
never  intended  to  serve  the  purpose  of  government  properly  so 
called ;  that  is,  the  protection  of  the  members  of  Christian  so- 
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ciety.  The  reply  of  Our  Lord  himself  on  one  occasion  may  be 
applied  with  decisive  force  to  the  pastors  of  his  Church Man; 
who  made  me  a  judge  or  an  arbitrator  over  you  P  * 

(Luke  xii.  14.)  How  happy  would  it  have  been  for  the  Church 
and  for  the  world,  bad  this  disclaimer  of  |>olitieal  authority  on 
the  part  of  Him  whose  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  been  re¬ 
garded  as  the  Pattern  binding  u})on  all  who  teach  in  His  name  ! 
VVe  say,  then,  that  it  formed  no  part  of  the  office  or  function  of 
the  rulers  of  the  Church,  whether  apostles,  bishops,  presbyters, 
or  deacons,  whatever  their  name  or  rank,  to  protect  the  persons  or 
property  of  their  flocks  ;  to  rule  as  protectors,  to  divide  or  arbi¬ 
trate  as  judges ;  to  exert  any  functions  supplying  and  requiring 
the  possession  of  political  power.  Such  power  must  either  have 
been  derived  from  the  civil  magistracy,  or  must  have  been  sedi¬ 
tiously  opposed  to  it.  The  rulers  of  the  primitive  churches 
could  indeed  exercise  only  such  power  as  was,  by  consent  of  the 
people,  placed  in  their  hands ;  in  the  same  way  that  a  lawyer  may 
be  chosen  as  an  arbitrator  between  parties  in  a  civil  dispute ;  and 
till  the  power  of  coercing  by  |)enal  sanctions  fell  into  the  hands 
of  ecclesiastical  governors,  whatever  authority  they  might  exer¬ 
cise  was  still  distinguishable  from  political  power. 

The  only  rule  which  Our  Lord  has  instituted  in  his  Church, 
is  a  rule  over  the  minds  of  men,  a  rule  of  moral  authority,  en¬ 
forced  by  moral  sanctions,  incapable  of  administration  by  coercion 
and  penal  laws.  The  spirit  of  Christian  institutions  abhors  all 
coercion  ;  for  the  only  sword  which  can  touch  the  spirit,  is  the 
Word  of  God.  It  was  therefore  inevitable  that,  when  the  rulers 
of  the  Church  became  possessed  of  political  iwwer,  the  whole 
character  of  the  Church  and  its  institutions  snould  undergo  a 
fatal  transformation  into  that  of  a  state,  or  a  political  institute. 
As  the  possession  of  ])ro|Xjrty  is  a  secular  circumstance,  so  the 
possession  of  power  is  a  political  circumstance.  As  a  Church 
holding  property  ceases  to  be  a  mere  religious  institution,  and 
becomes  a  club,  a  trust,  or  a  corporation,  a  creature  of  law,  cog¬ 
nizable  by  the  civil  government ;  so,  a  church  exercising  any  poli¬ 
tical  power  over  its  members,  loses  its  spiritual  character,  ana  be¬ 
comes,  under  whatever  name,  a  political  institution — an  impe- 
rium  in  imperio^  or  a  part  of  the  Civil  Government*  In  other 
words,  it  ceases  to  be  properly  a  Church. 

That  this  change  had  passed  upon  the  Christian  Churches  of 
the  early  ages  long  before  the  reign  of  Constantine,  is  undeniable. 
Our  Author  shews  that  they  had  become  ‘  religious  corporations' 
analogous  to  the  pagan  hierarchies ;  princely  establishments,  ex¬ 
isting  for  the  benetit  only  of  the  clerical  order ;  and  if  they  had 
not  gained  full  possession  of  the  sword,  they  exercised  a  power, 
derived  from  wealth  and  office,  substantially  political,  not  only 
as  it  was  coercive  and  despotic,  but  as  it  dealed  with  those  secular 
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matters  which  come  within  the  province  of  the  Civil  Government. 
Strange  to  say,  instead  of  shewing  liow  opposite  this  was  to  the 
design  of  Christian  Institutions,  our  Author  labours  to  prove 
that  it  was  their  inevitalde  tendency  and  certain  result.  ‘  Long 
‘  before  the  era  of  the  political  triumph  of  Christianity,’  he  says, 

‘  and  while  all  the  movements  of  tlie  Church  w'ere  as  purely 
‘  spout nneous  (!)  as  can  be  imagined,  ecclesiastical  power  was 
‘  condensing  itself  upon  a  centre,  and  had  made  great  progress 
*  in  digesting  those  arrogant  principles  which  the  papacy  of  the 
‘  twelfth  century  brought  fully  to  bear  upon  the  constitution  of 
‘  society  throughout  Europe.’  Hut  what  is  ecclesiastical  power  ? 
If  it  is  any  thing  which  can  touch  a  man  in  his  person  or  his 
purse,  it  is  not  tlie  power  vested  by  the  Head  of  the  Church  in 
liis  Apostles  and  their  successors ;  it  is  a  secular,  a  political 
thing:  wliether  exercised  by  priest  or  by  soldier,  by  means  of  fraud 
or  force,  by  the  terrors  of  the  sword,  or  the  terrors  of  damnation, 
if  the  power  l)cars  coercively  u])on  the  civil  interests  of  men,  it 
is  a  political  power,  and  such  as  l)elongs  only  to  the  Civil  (lovern- 
ment.  Wc  will  not  say,  with  the  Author,  that  ‘  Despotism  had 
‘  reached  its  height,  where  the  decrees  of  synods  met  with  no 
‘  resistance  ’ ;  but  it  had  certainly  advanced  far  towards  maturity. 

‘  We  must  in  charity,'  says  tlic  Author,  ‘  impute  extreme  ig- 
‘  norance  to  those  who  have  professed  to  think  that  the  political 
‘  establishment  of  Christianity  was  the  cause  of  its  corruption.’ 
There  is  as  little  charity,  wc  must  say,  in  supposing  persons  to 
profess  to  think  what  they  do  not  really  believe,  as  there  is  of 
controversial  fairness  in  the  imputation  here  cast  m>on  Writers 
of  acknowledged  learning  and  piety.  The  Churches  had  become 
political  establishments,  before  the  struggle  between  the  rival 
priesthoods  was  terminated  by  the  suppression  of  Paganism :  and 
their  becoming  political  institutions  was  in  part  the  cause,  as  it 
was  in  part  also  the  effect,  of  the  corruption  of  Christianity. 
The  following  remarks  illustrate  the  first  steps  of  that  corrupting 
process. 

'  So  long  as  the  great  duty  of  Christian  ministers  was  to  teach  and 
enforce  principlks  of  bklikf,  which  all  arc  alike  to  enjoy  and  to 
imbibe,  and  which,  when  once  received,  arc  (at  least  so  far  as  the 
teacher  is  ciuicerned)  an  unalienable  possession,  these  teachers  stand 
upon  a  ground  of  reasonable  equality  with  the  people.  But  the  rela¬ 
tive  position  of  the  two  parties  is  at  once,  and  essentially  changed, 
when  the  priest  pretends  to  have  something,  and  something  mysterious, 
to  hcston\  from  day  to  day,  as  well  as  something  to  teach  ;  and  w'hen 
he  may,  at  discretion,  K'stow  or  withhold  the  inestimable  and  indis¬ 
pensable  l)oon.  This  essential  change  of  ]>osition  we  find  to  have 
taken  plac'o  long  l)ef(i»re  Constantine  comes  up<ui  the  stage.  Spiritual 
dcsjwtism  had  already  laid  the  broad  foundation  of  its  power,  when  the 
blo^  of  Cyprian  st.ained  the  sands  without  the  walls  of  Carthage. 
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*  Every  superstition,  as  well  us  that  relating  to  the  sacraments,  had 
the  same  tendency  to  throw  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy  a  power 
which  continually  widened  the  interval  between  the  people  and  their 
ministers ;  and  in  observing  the  rapid  growth  of  some  of  these  errors, 
it  is  hard  to  resist  the  l>elief  that  they  were  wittingly  promoted,  and 
craftily  sustained,  by  the  clergy,  with  an  express  view  to  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  and  consolidation  of  their  influence.*  pp.  195,  10(5. 

Now,  to  call  this  influence  spiritual  or  moral,  is  an  abuse  of 
terms.  It  was  not  more  so  than  the  influence  exercised  hy  a  mu¬ 
nicipal  corporation  or  a  trading  guild.  To  say,  as  our  Author 
docs,  that  ‘  all  this  while  every  thing  within  the  Church  was 
‘  purely  spontaneous,'  the  working  of  the  voluntary  system,  is 
equally  fallacious.  ‘  The  tendencies  of  human  nature  were  taking 
‘  their  own  course': — but  were  these  the  tendencies  of  Christ¬ 
ianity  or  of  its  Divine  Institutions  ?  Would  it  not  have  been 
more  worthy  of  the  Writer,  to  shew  that  Christianity  is  not 
answerable  for  the  usurpations  of  priestcraft,  which  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  terrible  despotism  of  the  Papacy,  than  to  contend 
that  Episcopacy  was  7iot  the  cause,  or  that  priestly  despotism  had 
gained  a  political  ascendancy,  an  ‘  absolute  and  undefined  power 
‘  over  the  mass  of  the  people,'  before  the  era  of  the  political 
ascendancy  of  the  Christian  faith  in  the  empire  It  is  not,  we 
freely  admit,  ‘  five  orders,  or  twenty,  that  makes  a  Church 
‘  despotic ' ;  and  it  may  be  all  very  well  to  caution  the  reader  of 
ecclesiastical  history  against  mistaking  the  accidental  form  of  a 
‘  tyrannical  system  for  the  substance  and  principle  of  it.'  But 
had  the  Author  employed  the  same  pains  in  vindicating  the  ge¬ 
nius  of  the  Institutions  of  the  New  Testament,  that  he  has 
thrown  away  upon  the  defence  of  that  protean  thing  called  Epis¬ 
copacy,  he  would  have  done  himself  infinitely  more  honour,  as 
well  as  the  cause  of  religion  far  higher  service. 

Instead  of  this,  he  has  unwittingly  afforded  a  handle  to  the 
enemy  of  Christianity,  by  representing  its  institutions  as  so  inevi¬ 
tably  tending  to  what  is  corrupt  and  noxious,  so  pregnant  with 
danger  to  society,  that  the  only  remedy  is  to  incorporate  the 
Church  with  the  State.  He  tells  us,  that  ‘  a  Church  is  the 
‘  organized  Christianity  of  a  certain  circle  or  district'  (p.  169); 
that  ‘  Christianity  tends  always  to  and  demands  social  organization', 
and  that,  ‘  where  there  is  no  organization,  there  is  no  Christianity’ 
(p.  176);  that  ‘  the  apostolic  societies  were,  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
‘  the  word,  communities'  (p.  158);  that  ‘  the  clergy  being  thus 
‘  brought  into  society  as  a  body,'  as  the  result  of  this  ‘  municipal 
‘  organization ',  ‘  nothing  could  avert  the  establishment  of  some 
‘  species  of  hierarchical  subordination'  (p.  17:2) ;  that  ‘  monarchy 
‘  and  episcopacy  may  be  considered  as  the  forms  into  which  the 
‘  social  system  will  spontaneously  subside'  (p.  17^>);^  do 

well  to  follow  the  ‘  analogy  of  civil  affairs '  in  ‘  placing  the  su- 
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^  prcme  administrative  power  in  the  hands  of  a  father  and  ihep- 
‘  herd’  (p.  184);  that  ‘  nothing  else  could  happen  under  the 
‘  actual  circumstances  of  the  infant  sect,  but  that  powers  of  all 
‘  kinds  should  gather  round  each  episcopal  chair’  (p.  205);  that 
the  hierarchical  changes  by  which  offices  and  gradations  were 
multiplied  so  as  to  ‘  favour  the  advance  of  the  growing  despotism 
‘  followed  in  the  inevifahle  course  of  things,  and  were  by  (no 
*  means  in  themselves  culpable,  whatever  might  be  the  conse- 
‘  quences  that  in  the  end  flowed  from  them  ’  (]).  204) ;  that  ‘  the 
unamudable  course  of  affairs  threw  at  the  feet  of  the  bishops 
^  more  influence  and  wealth  than  consisted  with  the  humility  and 
‘  sanctity  becoming  their  office’  (p.  20());  and  that  ‘  nothing 
‘  could  bap|)en,  but  that  corruption  and  profligacy,  impudent  hy- 
‘  pocrisy  and  knavery  should  spread  through  the  clerical  order, 

‘  when  its  chiefs  occupied  a  station  beset  by  every  sort  of  scduc- 
‘  tion.’  (p.  207.) 

Now  would  not  the  ])hilosophic  infidel  be  warranted  by  this 
representation  in  concluding,  that  the  design  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  B}X)stle8  was  to  introduce  a  new  species  of  political  institutions, 
and  thus  to  produce  important  changes  in  the  State ;  that  the 
scheme  consisteil  in  founding  a  number  of  well -organized  munici¬ 
pal  communities,  at  first  of  a  republican  character,  but  which, 
like  the  free  cities  of  the  Italian  States,  became  gradually  en¬ 
slaved  by  their  chief  magistrate ;  that  an  atrocious  despotism 
was  the  inevitable  result ;  and  that  the  only  remedy  for  the  evil 
was  the  annihilation  of  the  political  power  of  these  pestilent  hie¬ 
rarchies,  and  the  subordination  of  religion  and  religious  persons  to 
the  civil  power  ?  Would  not  the  fair  inference  be,  that  Christianity 
was  essentially  a  ]K)litical  scheme,  and  that  it  had  failed?  Its 
Author  had  not  provided  against  ‘  the  inevitable  course  of 
things  ’ !  ! 

We  see  no  escape  from  the  dilemma,  but  by  shewing  that  the 
only  document  which  can  guide  us  in  this  matter,  disproves  the 
whole  of  our  Author’s  theory.  To  the  entire  series  of  his  po¬ 
sitions  we  op])ose  the  fact,  tliat  no  trace  of  ]K)litical  organization 
is  to  be  found  in  the  churches  of  apostolic  times.  A  church  of 
the  New  'I’estainent  is  a  family,  or  a  synagogue,  or  the  general 
body  of  believers  in  any  place  or  district,  widi  their  teachers ; 
and  doubtless  there  was  the  most  cordial  mutual  recognition  and 
co-operation  between  all  Christians  w  ithin  the  reach  of  intercourse. 
Hut  of  ‘  municipal  organ i zati im ’  we  find  no  trace  whatever;  nor 
does  the  Author  pretend  to  adduce  the  shadow  of  evidence  from 
the  New  Testament  in  justification  of  his  assumption,  lie  tells 
us,  that  ‘  the  uuorganizctl  and  ungoverned  correspondence  of 
‘  neighbouring  societii*s  docs  not  satisfy  the  conditions,  or  senire 
‘  tlie  advantages  of  t'hurch  order,"*  And  why,  but  because  church 
order  requires  what  the  interests  of  religion  do  not  require,  and 
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cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  institutions  of  Christ.  Church  order 
is  a  mere  periphrase  for  that  ^  hierarchical  combination '  which 
arose  from  the  ambition  of  the  would-be  “  lords  of  God's  heritage.’* 
This  lying  device  has  been  the  pretext  for  intolerance  and  ])er- 
sccution  in  every  age.  Church  order  is  the  political  substitute 
for  the  reality  of  Christian  fellowship.  We  know  at  how  early  a 
period  the  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  domination  was  at  work  within 
the  pale  of  the  Church,  “  For  ye  suffer,”  says  St.  Paul  to  the 
Corinthians,  if  a  man  bring  you  into  bondage,  if  a  man  devour 
you,  if  a  man  take  of  you,  if  a  man  exalt  himself,  if  a  man  smite 
you  on  the  face.”  •  “1  know  ”,  he  elsewhere  says,  “  that  after 

my  departure,  grievous  wolves  shall  enter  in  among  you,  not 
sparing  the  flock.  Also  of  your  own  selves  shall  men  arise, 
speaking  perrerse  things,  to  draw  away  disciples  after  thcm.”t 
We  can  point  the  infidel  to  these  passages,  as  shewing  that  the 
evils  which  arose  from  clerical  usurpation  were  not  unforeseen, 
Imt  were  denounced  by  the  spirit  of  lns])iration.  But  we  can 
prove  more  than  this ;  that,  to  exercise  any  8})ecies  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  lordship,  any  sort  of  political  power  over  the  members  of 
the  Church,  was  expressly  forbidden  by  Our  Lord  himself 
and  the  prohibition  was  reiterated  by  his  apostles  (J,  who,  by  their 
example,  discountenanced  it  to  the  utmost  |{.  'fhe  notion,  that 
Christians  were  in  any  degree  exempted  from  the  laws  and  re¬ 
lations  of  civil  society,  is  sedulously  opposed^;  and  there  is  the 
fullest  evidence,  that  “  love  to  the  brotherhood,”  and  religious 
deference  to  their  teachers  and  pastors,  were  the  only  bonds  by 
which  the  primitive  societies  were  held  together. 

‘  In  rebutting  the  inference  of  sceptics,’  then,  to  use  the 
Author’s  own  language  in  another  place,  we  readily  grant  that 
the  Christian  institutions  too  soon  assumed  a  secular  form.  ‘  But 
‘  then  we  ask,’  with  him,  ‘  Was  this  superstition’ — or  was  this 
despotism — ‘  Christianity  ’  ?  When  the  vast  political  system  of 
the  western  world  was  rapidly  decaying,  ‘  Church  power  ’,  it  is 
remarked,  ‘  stepped  into  the  room  of  all  other  kinds  of  power.’ 

‘  It  inherited  the  strength  and  tlie  honours  of  every  expiring  su¬ 
premacy  ;  and  in  turn,  as  every  authority  and  as  every  virtue  died 
aw^ay  intestate,  without  leaving  a  natural  successor,  the  Church  came 
forward  to  administer  to  the  effects  of  all ;  she  grasiied  all ;  and 
became  at  length  the  sole  mistress  of  whatever  she  thought  worth  pos¬ 
sessing.*  p.  223. 

Was  this  the  Church  of  Christ?  To  answer  in  the  affirmative, 
is  to  impugn  its  Divine  Founder.  I^et  us  rather  say  of  this  early 


•  2  Cor.  xi.  20.  f  Acts  xx.  29. 

i  Luke  xxii.  26.  §  I  Pet.  v.  3;  1  Cor.  iii.  5,  iv.  1 ;  2  Cor.  i. 24. 

11  Acts  V.  4  ;  2  Cor.  ix.  7,  xii.  13.  IT  Rom.  xiii.  I  ’  u.  13. 
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usurpation  of  political  power,  what  the  Author  remarks  of  the 
frivolous  superstition  of  ‘  a  later  and  still  more  degenerate  age’; 
that  ‘  Christianity  is  clearly  exempt  from  the  blame,  inasmucn  as 
‘  it  was  no  longer  virtually  extant,  or  not  so  extant  as  to  retain 
‘  its  soul  and  power.’ 

If  Church  power — if  any  thing  like  it— be  the  genuine  fruit 
of  Christianity,  it  is  no  longer  true,  in  any  sense,  that  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Christ  is  not  of  this  world, — not  secular  in  its  principles. 
On  the  contrary,  this  power  is  the  direct  antagonist  of  the  legi¬ 
timate  powers  of  the  magistrate.  The  Author  has  aimed  only 
at  vindicating  ('onstantine ;  but  he  has,  in  effect,  justified  Nero 
and  Julian. 

‘  Whether  ]x*rsecuted  or  tolerated/  he  says,  '  a  religious  community, 
nuuienms,  every  where  extant,  internally  organized,  and  sensitive 
through  all  its  members,  can  never  be  looked  at  with  indifference  by 
any  government.  Let  it  be  grunted  that  principles  of  |K*ace  and  sub¬ 
ordination  pervade  such  a  body ;  and  moreover  that,  to-day ,  its  feeling 
goes  along  with  the  g<»vernment,  and  that  its  W'eight  is  thrown  into 
the  saile  of  the  existing  administmtion.  But  to-morrow  changes  take 
place ;  measures  are  proposed,  or  effected,  which  the  religious  com¬ 
munity  disapproves,  or  by  which  it  thinks  itself  aggrieved,  or  endan¬ 
gered.  Will  it  abstain  then  from  using  jts  conscious  power  will  it 
refrain  from  implicit  threats  ?  Spite  of  Christian  meekness,  spite  of 
every  motive  to  the  contrary,  nay,  on  the  very  ground  and  pretext  of 
the  highest  motives,  it  will  act  as  human  nature,  in  such  circumstances, 
imi)els  ;  and  the  government,  seeing  things  only  in  a  common  light, 
w’ill  find  that  it  has  to  do  \vith  a  powerful  and  an  unmanageable  in¬ 
ternal  enemy.  A  well-adjusted  church-and-state  polity  recommends 
itself,  in  this  special  respect ;  not  indei'd  as  an  infallible  means  of 
])reventing  collisions  between  the  religious  and  the  secular  elements  of 
the  social  system  ;  but  as  an  arrangement  which  provides  against  or¬ 
dinary  occasions  of  concussion,  and  as  immensely  better  than  the  leav¬ 
ing  two  potent  principles  ojien  to  every  casualty  that  may  throw  them 
rudely  one  upon  the  other. 

‘  The  bt'havionr  of  the  Christian  community  under  the  outrageous 
vit>lences  of  which  it  was  so  often  the  victim,  was,  in  most  instances, 
unexceptionable  and  admirable.  So  much  meekness,  so  much  respect 
for  authority,  such  abstinence  from  rctaliative  conduct  and  vindictive 
expressions,  on  the  part  of  a  body>  numerous  and  physically  strong, 
and  not  always  destitute  of  influence  at  court,  affords  convincing  proof 
of  the  divine  excellence  and  efhcacy  of  the  motives  which  the  Gospel 
conveys. 

*  Yet  in  their  remonstrances  with  their  furious  enemies,  the  Christian 
ajxilogists  make  a  fair  apjieal  to  the  fact  of  the  patience  and  submissive¬ 
ness,  under  intolerable  wrongs,  of  a  botly  of  men  numerous  enough,  if 
they  cluKse  to  stand  upon  the  defensive,  to  convulse  the  empire,  if  not 
to  make  their  own  terms.  And  they  well  said,  *  If  w’e  w'cre  impelled 
by  wtirldly  and  common  motives,  we  should  certainly  judge  it  better  to 
die  swwd  in  hand,  than  at  the  stake.* 
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*  This  quiet,  but  significant  allusion  to  their  physical  force,  and  to 
their  organiied  power,  naturally  became  more  and  more  frequent  and 
distinct ;  and  nether  openly  spoken  of  or  not,  it  was  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstood,  and  keenly  felt  too  by  the  imperial  government.  Perhaps 
indeed  the  political  power  of  the  Christians  w'as  rated  higher  by  tne 
court,  that  justly  feared  it,  than  by  the  Church  that  would  not  indulge 
the  thought  of  actually  using  it.  The  circumstances  of  the  Diocletian 
persecution  (not  to  refer  to  any  other)  afford  indication  enough  of  what 
were  the  alarms,  and  what  the  desperate  resolution  of  the  imperial 
cabinet.  These  fears,  and  this  line  of  conduct,  on  the  one  side,  must, 
in  the  end,  have  infused  a  corresponding  feeling  into  the  Church.  The 
two  powers  were  balancing,  and  mutually  measuring  their  strength  ; 
and  if  the  conversion  of  the  court  itself  had  not  occurred  w'hen  it  did, 
nothing  else  seemed  likely  to  happen,  at  length,  but  an  open  collision, 
and  a  general  conflict.'  pp.  229 — 32. 

Such  a  passage  as  this  would  not  have  surprised  us,  if  coming 
from  Gibblon.  Its  occurrence  in  the  pages  of  the  pious  Author 
of  “  Saturday  Evening”  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  pre¬ 
dominant  influence  of  a  fallacious  theory.  A  community  suffer¬ 
ing  under  ‘  intolerable  wrongs  ’  cannot  hut  l>e  an  object  of  jealousy 
to  its  oppressor ;  but  is  it  the  more  formidable  for  being  a  religious 
community,  and  one  whose  j)rinciples  are  those  of  patient  en¬ 
durance  ?  Did  Christianity  ask  any  thing  more  from  the  Roman 
Goveniment  than  the  protection  of  its  members  from  civil  injury 
Could  any  Church  of  Christ,  while  it  retained  its  original  cha¬ 
racter,  ever  have  proved  ‘  an  unmanageable  internal  enemy  ’  to 
the  State  ?  What  ‘  organized  power  ’  could  its  primitive  institu¬ 
tions  create,  which  excluded  all  the  elements  of  secular  power,  and 
rendered  collision  with  the  civil  magistracy  impossible?  It  is 
passing  strange,  that  the  Author  should  deem  a  Church  and  State 
alliance  the  only  infallible  security  against  the  political  danger 
arising  from  the  institutions  of  Christ ! 

But  more  than  this  ;  it  was,  it  appears,  the  duty  of  Constantine, 
and  of  course  of  Nero,  to  see  to  the  maintenance  of  religion,  as 
‘  a  main  element  of  the  social  well-being  of  mankind.' 

*  As  a  fulcrum  of  order  and  a  cement  of  public  pe^e,  and  as  a  rule 
of  manners,  and  a  sanction  of  civil  virtue,  religion  not  only  may^  but 
must  be  cared  for,  and  be  upheld,  and  be  regulated  by  the  State. 
How  much  soever  the  magistrate,  in  any  instance,  may  desire  to  relieve 
his  hands  of  this  burden,  he  finds  he  cannot  do  so  without  an  abandon¬ 
ment  of  his  duty.  What  is  not  sustained  will  decay :  what  is  not  kept 
in  order,  will  fall  into  confusion.  The  morals  of  a  nation  arc  to  be 
guarded ;  sentiments  of  awe  toward  the  Divine  Majesty  are  to  be 
cherished;  the  instruction  (and,  to  Ik?  efficacious,  it  must  he  a 
religious  instruction)  of  the  people,  far  from  l)eing  abandoned  to  the 
efforts  of  precarious  zeal,  must  be  secured  on  a  broad  foundation  ;  and 
more  than  this,  thoSe  extensive  interests  of  the  Church,  and  those 
modifications  and  adaptations  made  necessary  by  the  revolutions  of 
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time,  whidi  no  individualu,  privately,  are  in  a  position  to  superintend, 
and  which  moreover,  the  Church  itself  is  often  tardy  in  attending  to, 
demand  a  vigilant  regard ;  and  must,  at  intervals,  receive  a  vigorous 
impulse  from  the  magistrate  or  the  legislature/  pp.  2t)7,  8. 

In  this  paragraph,  there  is  much  truth,  blended  with  serious 
error.  The  ‘  sustaining’  and  ‘  keeping  in  order’  of  the  religion 
of  Christ  are  not  committed  to  the  civil  magistrate ;  but  a  wise 
policy  would  lead  the  Governments  of  this  world  to  protect  the 
teachers  of  a  pure  morality,  to  cherish  learning,  and  to  promote 
the  instruction  of  the  j>eople.  Christianity  presents  itself  to  the 
secular  politician  as  the  most  efficient  instrument  of  social  regene¬ 
ration.  All  this  is  undeniable ;  but,  in  order  to  render  religion 
thus  politically  useful,  no  cliurch  and  state  polity  of  the  kind 
which  the  Author  contends  for,  is  necessary.  That  polity,  on 
the  contrary,  has  always  thrown  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  realizing  its  professed  object.  Its  real  object  is,  to  check,  and 
control,  and  limit  the  exertions  of  the  clerical  order,  not  to  stimu¬ 
late  them ;  to  subordinate  the  ecclesiastical  pow  er  to  the  civil ;  and 
to  make  the  wealth,  rather  than  the  zeal  of  the  Church  contri¬ 
butory  to  the  purjK)ses  of  the  State.  ‘  Alen  of  the  closet  ’  can  at 
least  read  history. 

Of  the  two  evils,  the  Church  and  State  system  and  the  Anti- 
State  Church  Systcitiy  we  have  already  said,  we  deem  the  former 
by  far  the  less.  Upon  this  point,  we  are  Zwinglians,  and  would 
far  ratlier  have  what  is  misnamed  spiritual  authority  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  civil  magistrate,  than  secular  power  of  any  kind 
in  the  hands  of  the  ecclesiastic.  We  recognize  the  absolute 
supremacy  of  the  civil  authority  over  all  estates,  all  corporations, 
all  institutions  affecting  men  in  their  social  interests.  We  are 
ready  to  admit  that  not  only  all  church  pro})erty,  but  all  church 
power  l)elongs  to  the  State.  ^Ve  have  risen  from  the  perusal  of 
this  volume  with  a  deeper  conviction  than  ever,  that  no  Church 
can  be  possessed  of  wealth  without  being  corrupted  by  it,  and 
tliat  no  order  of  religious  teachers  can  safely  be  entrusted  with 
the  administration  of  the  smallest  portion  of  political  |X)wer. 
IVIosheim  at!irn[\p  that  Zwingle,  deeming  all  authority  of  every 
kind  to  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrate  alone,  would  not 
allow  to  the  ministers  of  the  Church  even  the  power  of  excluding 
flagitious  offenders  from  its  communion.  Calvin,  on  the  other 
hand,  succeeded,  in  the  face  of  a  formidable  opposition,  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  jurisdiction  which  enabled 'Ihe  clergy  to  enforce  purity 
of  discipline  by  the  authority  of  the  State,  while  he  left  to  the 
civil  magistrate  little  else  than  the  privilege  of  protecting  and 
defending  the  Church.  If  the  only  choice  of  evils  be  between 
laxity  of  religious  discipline  and  political  injustice,  we  must  con¬ 
fess  that  we  should  prefer  the  former,  and  would  rather  subordi¬ 
nate  the  Church  to  the  Government,  than  the  Government  to  the 
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Church.  The  reformation  of  manners  effected  by  the  stem 
coercion  of  an  ecclesiastical  police,  is  dearly  purchased  at  the 
sacrifice  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  vrithout  which  piety  itself 
must  soon  languish.  The  splendid  example  of  the  Reformer  and 
Legislator  of  Geneva,  and  tne  success  of  his  disciple,  Knox,  can¬ 
not  seduce  us  into  admiration  of  the  intolerant  principle  upon 
which  their  polity  was  founded,  or  conceal  fn)m  us  the  eventual 
tendency  of  their  legislation,  which  has  suffered  the  ‘  Protestant 
Rome  ’  and  the  Northern  Athens  to  become  the  head-quarters  of 
Infidelity. 

The  teacher  armed  with  power  has  ever  proved  a  tyrant — from 
the  pedagogue  lording  it  over  his  trembling  pupils,  up  to  the 
throned  priest,  whether  Sheikh,  Marabout,  or  llrahmin.  Bishop, 
Abbot,  or  Patriarch.  In  all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  the  union 
of  the  spiritual  and  the  political  functions  has  ])roduced  similar 
noxious  results.  In  the  ('hristian  institutions  alone,  as  they  arc 
presented  to  us  in  the  New  I'cstament,  we  find  them  completely 
separated ;  and  the  consequences  which  have  uniformly  attended 
a  de])arture  in  this  respect  from  the  ])rovision8  of  the  Divine 
Head  of  the  Church,  afford  a  striking  illustration  of  the  A])08- 
tolic  remark,  tliat  “  the  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  men.’' 
The  truth  is,  that  so  powerful  is  the  moral  and  social  influence 
which  the  religious  teacher  is  able  to  exert  over  his  disciples,  so 
dangerous  is  this  ascendancy  when  obtained  by  a  false  teacher,  so 
amply  sufTicient  for  every  good  purpose  when  attaching  to  eminent 
sanctity  and  usefulness, — that,  when  the  secular  influence  of  wealth 
or  station  is  combined  with  it,  it  becomes  loo  strong  for  the  vir¬ 
tue  of  its  possessor,  as  well  as  for  the  rights  of  the  ])cople.  In 
some  cases,  the  political  influence,  instead  of  combining  with  it, 
decomposes  the  proper  influence  of  the  ministerial  character :  in 
a  few  cases,  it  may  have  given  occasion  for  heroic  excellence.  But 
it  is  when  combined  with  the  spurious  moral  influence  of  a  cor¬ 
rupt  priesthood,  that  the  malignant  effects  are  fully  developed. 
Still,  it  is,  under  all  circumstances,  injurious  both  to  the  teacher 
and  to  the  taught.  Even  when  religious  teachers  arc  placed  in  a 
condition  of  poverty  and  dependence,  the  influence  which  they 
exert  in  society  forms  a  powerful  counterbalance,  not  only  to  what 
our  Author  calls  ‘the  secular  elements  of  the  social  system,’  but 
even  to  that  of  a  clerical  magistracy.  The  strength  of  this  in¬ 
fluence  is  illustrated  by  the  first  steps  of  Spiritual  Despotism,  as 
traced  in  the  present  volume.  It  may  Ik;  seen  at  this  moment 
wrestling  with  all  the  powers  of  the  State  in  Ireland.  It  is  found, 
in  its  genuine  and  beneficent  character,  silently  working  for  good 
in  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  giving  ef¬ 
ficiency  to  the  voluntary  system.  We  must  confess  that  the  pe¬ 
rusal  of  this  volume  has  but  served  to  strengthen  our  prejudices, 
if  they  be  such,  in  favour  of  that  mode  of  supporting  the  minis- 
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ters  uf  religion,  and  of  those  principles  of  churcli  polity,  which 
iu  Author  impugns ;  and  to  Hx  upon  our  minds  a  deep  convic- 
tion  that,  in  the  institutions  of  Congregational  Dissenters,  with 
all  the  defects  and  inconveniences  that  may  attach  to  them, 
there  is  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  primitive  churches  and 
to  the  principles  of  the  New  Testament. 

We  say  this  with  a  clear  perception,  if  we  do  not  deceive  our¬ 
selves,  of  much  that  may  demand  correction  and  reform  in  exist¬ 
ing  practices ;  but  a  system  is  half  vindicated  which  admits  of 
such  quiet  and  spontaneous  self-improvement,  as  the  Author  ad¬ 
mits  to  have  taken  place  in  Congregationalism  ‘  He  well 
‘  knows,’  he  says,  ‘  the  Dissenters.  He  knows  their  zeal,  their 
*’  abundant  labours  for  tlie  promotion  of  the  Gospel,  their  disin- 
‘  terestedness,  their  liberality,  unmatched  and  unlimited,  and 
‘  their  private  and  personal  worth  and  piety ;  and  although  they 
‘  may  swut  his  praise,  he  will  still  praise  them.’  We  will  not 
merely  accept  his  praise,  but  we  convert  it  into  the  best  of  all 
arguments.  Nor  will  we  quarrel  w  ith  him  as  to  what  he  terms 
‘  the  material  alleviation  of  the  evils  of  Congregationalism,  which 
‘  has  incidentally  resulted  from  the  modern  missionary  exertions 
‘  of  the  several  dissident  communities  — admitting  the  facts, 
though  not  agreeing  with  his  manner  of  stating  them,  '^fhus, 
we  do  not  at  all  concixle,  that  it  has  been  the  tendency  of  the 
‘  evangelic  schemes  and  operations  ’  of  the  last  twenty  years,  to 
‘  give  the  dissenting  clergy  a  corporate  existence,’  ‘  or  strength 
‘  and  im|H)rtance  as  an  order.''  If  we  understand  the  meaning 
of  these  terms,  they  are  wholly  misapplied.  But  much  of  what 
follows  the  abi>vc  remark  is  just  and  worthy  of  attention. 

‘  The  great  movements  to  which  Christian  zeal  has  given  rise,  place 
the  ministers  before  their  flocks  in  a  position  of  disinterested  exertion 
and  self-denying  labour,  such  as  stimulates  affection,  and  secures  re¬ 
spect  ;  in  a  word,  augments  their  proper  influence.  These  enterprises, 
moreover,  involve  measures,  private  and  public,  which  induce  habits 
of  business  and  government,  habits  applicable  to  other  purjwses,  and 
highly  inqwrtant  to  the  pastoral  character.  Again  (nor  is  this  of  least 
account)  our  modern  evangelic  societies  bring  the  pastors  into  frequent 
consultation  among  themselves,  or  in  conjunction  with  the  most  re¬ 
spectable  of  the  laity.  In  some  degree,  therefore,  Congregationalism 
is  Congregationalism  no  longer.  Ministers  are  now  a  body ;  they  w'ork 
in  with  extensive  organizations ;  they  are  members  of  broad  systems 
of  government ;  they  go  and  come  from  their  spheres  of  labour  with 


•  On  the  contrary,  he  remarks  with  equal  truth  and  severity,  that 
'  a  hierarchy  never  reforms  itself ;  no  corporation  regenerates  by  spon- 
‘  tancous  energy  :  it  must  be  brought  back  to  duty  and  virtue  by  a 
*  hand  from  without.’  (p.  103.) 
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hearts  relieved  of  the  pressure  of  private  cares,  by  the  excitement  of 
j)uhlic  cares.  They  are  not,  as  once  they  were,  the  ^)irit*broken  and 
deplorable  anchorets  of  the  study  and  the  pulpit.  They  are  of  more 
importance  at  home,  and  of  more  importance  abroad,  than  were  their 
predecessors.  They  have  made  proof,  in  a  signal  and  peculiar  man¬ 
ner,  of  the  truth  of  the  axiom — that  “  Mercy  is  twice  blessed.**  The 
missionary  spirit,  and  its  practices  and  movements,  have  redeemed 
congregational  dissent  from  decay  or  extinction  ;  and  have  brought  to 
hear  upon  it  a  corrective,  so  efficacious,  as  almost  to  hide  its  capital 
faults.  In  the  beneficial  change  that  has  thus  taken  place,  the  con« 
gregational  laity  have  not  indeed  relinquished  any  power ;  but  their 
clergy,  from  a  foreign  source,  have  acquired  power ;  and  so  the  balance 
is  a  little  righted.’  pp.  390,  391. 

It  is  a  noble  axiom,  that  the  only  way  to  preserve  or  retain 
Christianity,  is,  to  diffuse  it.  Should  ever  the  missionary  spirit, 
which  is  the  true  spirit  of  the  voluntary  system,  again  desert 
Congregationalism,  we  shall  not  care  much  wliat  becomes  of  the 
caput  7/iortuum. 

We  had  intended  to  advert  more  distinctly  to  some  of  the 
Writer'^s  objections  against  the  Congregational  polity;  but  our 
limits  forbid.  We  must  protest,  however,  against  the  unfairness 
of  comparing,  not  the  Church  and  State  system  and  the  Dissent¬ 
ing  system  as  they  arc  found  co-existing,  but  the  latter  iu  its 
actual  state,  w  ith  the  former  in  its  ideal  and  never  to  be  realized 
condition.  Either  let  us  compare  the  Church  as  it  is  with 
Dissent  as  it  is,  or  the  Church  as  it  ought  to  be  with  Dissent  as 
it  might  be.  Dissenting  Reform,  wheUier  more  or  less  needed, 
is  immeasurably  more  pracUcable,  and  more  probable,  than  any 
Church  Reform  which  can  approach  to  the  Utopian  Episcopacy 
of  our  Author  and  many  excellent  Idealists  of  the  same  sentiments. 

The  most  beautifully  written  and  striking  portion  of  the  present 
work  is  the  chapter  on  the  Jewish  hierarchy,  from  which  we 
should  have  liked  to  give  copious  extracts.  But  we  must  here 
take  leave  of  the  Author,  with  the  expression  of  our  undiminished 
respect  for  his  attainments,  his  eloquence,  his  piety,  and  his 
patriotic  intentions,  and  our  confidence  in  his  singleness  of 
purpose.  But  a  retired  thinker  is  liable  to  make  great  mistakes 
in  practical  matters ;  and  our  Author  is  too  rhetorical  a  rcasoner 
to  be  a  good  polemic.  He  has,  in  this  volume,  strayed  from  his 
proper  orbit.  When  we  next  catch  sight  of  him,  we  hope  it  will 
be  in  that  upper  heaven  of  holy  meditation  in  which  the  Author 
of  “  Saturday  Evening  ”  moves  as  within  his  proper  spherer 


Art.  V.  An  Historical  Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles,  Opinions, 
and  Usages  of  the  English  Presbyterians ;  chiefly  from  the  Re¬ 
storation  of  Charles  the  Second  to  the  Death  of  Queen  Anne.  By 
Joshua  Wilson,  Esq.  8vo,  pp.  25(5.  London,  18^55. 

ra])id  conversion  of  English  Presbyterianism  into  that 
ambiguous  and  skulking  heresy,  Modem  Unitarianism,  is  a 
phenomenon  which  deserves  a  more  attentive  examination  than  it 
lias  yet  received.  It  is  true,  that  Independency  has  gained  the 
ground  which  Orthodox  Presbyterianism  has  lost;  and  the  Author 
of  “  Spiritual  Despotism  ”  tells  us,  in  language  which  seems  to 
bemoan  the  calamity,  that  ‘  the  English  Dissenters  have  fallen 
‘  from  Presbyterianism  to  Congregationalism  \  that  is,  they  have 
fallen  upwards^  and  expanded  from  a  decaying  sect  into  an 
energetic  and  powerful  Iwdy.  But  there  is  one  part  of  Presby¬ 
terianism, — an  external  part,  indeed,  yet  essential  to  its  existence, 
for  it  has  never  lieen  able  to  stand  its  ground  without  it, — which 
has  not  shared  in  this  transformation;  and  that  is,  its  endowments. 
These  remain  as  a  monument  of  the  Presbyterian  faith  and  piety 
of  former  centuries ;  and  so  long  as  they  survive,  the  name  of 
Presbyterianism  is  immortal.  It  is  true,  the  original  family  line 
is  extinct,  but  the  name  govs  with  the  estate;  and  Unitarianism 

is,  for  all  the  purposes  of  trusts  and  endowments,  as  orthodox  as 
the  Assembly’s  ('atechism  or  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  can  make 

it.  \Vc  all  know  that  there  arc  titles  dependent  upon  feudal 
tenure  :  in  like  manner,  so  long  as  any  parties  hold  Presbyterian 
property,  can  there  be  a  reasonable  doubt  that  they  arc  thereby 
constituted  Presbyterians  ? 

But  certain  parties,  not  content  with  this  undeniable  proof  of 
their  title  to  the  name  of  Presbyterians,  wish  to  make  us  believe 
that  they  hold  substantially  the  same  creed  as  their  pious  pre¬ 
decessors,  and  that  ‘  the  two  bodies  of  Presbyterian  and  Congre- 
‘  gational  Dissenters  were,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
‘  opposed  to  each  other  on  the  same  essential  points  ’  on  which 
modern  Independents  and  Unitarians  are  now  opposed.  The 
truth  or  falsehotxi  of  this  statement  can  be  determined  only  by  an 
appeal  to  existing  documents.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Joshua  Wilson, 
to  whose  zealous  and  indefatigable  labours  the  Dissenting  public 
are  under  numerous  obligations,  has  here  presented  to  us  the 
result  of  a  careful  examination  of  books  and  pamphlets  written  by 
eminent  English  Presbyterian  divines,  during  the  period  in 
question,  which  seem  to  j)lace  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  the 
fact,  ‘  that  the  English  Presbyterians,  from  the  Bevolution  to 
‘  the  death  of  (Jueen  Anne,  adhered,  from  conviction,  to  the  or- 
‘  thodox  faith  professed  by  their  predecessors  during  the  Long 
‘  Parliament.^ 
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Apart  from  all  litigation  respecting  the  rightful  claim  to  trusts 
and  charities,  this  inquiry  is  one  of  deep  interest,  as  it  affects  the 
memory  of  the  venerable  founders  of  that  once  flourishing  com¬ 
munity  of  Christian  Professors,  and  as  it  hears  uj>on  the  religious 
history  of  our  own  country.  Mr.  Wilson’s  Inquiry  is  prosecuted 
by  the  patient  laliour  ot  citation  from  a  mass  of  clocuments. 
The  most  numerous  extracts  arc  from  the  works  of  Richard 
Raxter  and  Dr.  Daniel  Williams,  both  of  whom  took  a  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Presbyterian  body.  Rut  various 
public  declarations  of  faith,  and  the  Heads  of  Agreement  assented 
to  by  the  United  Ministers  of  the  two  denominations,  in  1691, 
are  adduced  to  disprove  the  representation,  that  the  doctrinal 
sentiments  of  the  Presbyterians  were  at  that  time  at  all  approach¬ 
ing  to  those  of  Modem  Unitarians.  The  assertion  that  they 
held  ‘  a  modified  Arminianism,’  Mr.  Wilson  thus  meets. 

‘  I  shall  now  produce  a  passage  from  ‘  A  Defence  of  the  Doctrine 
and  Discipline  of  the  Church  of  England/  containing  also  an  attack 
on  Dissenters,  by  Dr.  William  Nichols,  published  in  1715: — **  If  wc 
consider  the  different  jdirase  and  method  of  their  prayers,  some  being 
Calvinistical,  others  Arminian  ;  though  we  could  think  the  Holy 
Spirit  would  descend  to  the  singularities  of  these  theologists,  yet  we 
must  not  charge  him  with  such  contrarieties  and  clashings  as  they  are 
guilty  of/*  The  learned  James  Peirce,  in  his  Vindication  of  the  Dis¬ 
senters,  published  in  answer  to  the  work  from  w  hich  the  above  is  taken, 
thus  animadverts  on  this  vituperative  passage:  “  Who,  I  pray,  are  those 
Armenians  amongst  us  ?  Our  author,  perhaps,  here  meant  the  Quakers, 
or  some  of  the  Anabaptists.  Hut  if  we  will  8])eak  the  truth,  the  Ar- 
minians  themselves  are  hardly  Arminians  in  offering  up  their  prayers 
to  God/* 

*  Can  any  person  suppose  for  a  moment,  after  reading  this  passage, 
that  the  Presbyterians,  any  more  than  the  Independents,  or  those 
called  “  Particular  Raptists,**  were  at  that  time  Arminians  ? 

‘  Rut  to  place  the  matter  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  I  will 
quote  a  passage  from  Dr.  Calamy’s  “  Brief  but  True  Account  of  the 
Protestant  Dissenters  in  England,"  first  printed  at  the  end  of  a  ser¬ 
mon,  published  in  1717  • — 

‘  “  But  notwithstanding  these,  and  some  other  such  differences 
among  themselves  Qon  the  mode  of  Church  Government  and  Baptism^ 
they  generally  agree  in  the  doctrinal  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  (which  they  subscribe,)  the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  larger 
and  smaller  Catecfiisms,  compiled  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  West¬ 
minster,  and  the  judgment  of  the  British  Divines  at  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  about  the  Quinquarticular  Controversies.’*  * — p.  101. 

One  of  the  earliest  avowed  Arminians  among  the  Presbyte¬ 
rians,  was  the  celebrated  Dr.  George  Benson,  who  was  ordained 
at  Abingdon  in  17-3.  It  must  be  recollected,  that  Arminianism 
had  long  been  fashionable  within  the  Establishment ;  and  that 
Dissent  received  the  infection  both  of  that  system  and  of  Socinian- 
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um  from  the  Einscopal  ('hurch.  A  Mr.  Thomas  Newman,  who 
became  assistant  to  Dr.  Wright,  at  Carter  liane,  Doctor's  Com¬ 
mons,  in  171 B,  and  was  afterwards  pastor  till  his  death  in  17^9 
‘  was  probably,'  Mr.  Wilson  states,  ‘  the  first  Dissenting  minis- 
‘  ter  who  defended  the  doctrine  generally  indicated  by  the  phrase, 
‘  the  innocence  of  mental  error^  which  had  been  broached  in 
‘  this  country  by  Dr.  Sykes,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
‘  land  in  I715.' 

We  cannot  attempt  any  abstract  of  the  mass  of  materials  which 
Mr.  Wilson  has  here  brought  together.  The  pamphlet  is  not 
deficient  in  either  }>er8piaiity  or  arrangement ;  but  it  would  have 
l)een  far  more  readiible,  had  Mr.  Wilson  divided  it  into  sections, 
and  indicated,  by  head  lines,  the  points  which  the  citations  are 
meant  to  substantiate.  It  would  have  been  worth  while,  also,  to 
have  furnished  an  Index  or  Table  of  Contents,  lie  has  amply 
made  out  his  case;  but  the  reader,  after  going  through  the  whole, 
will  still  find  it  difficult  to  tax  his  memory  with  the  details,  and 
will  feel  at  a  loss  for  want  of  a  judicious  summing  up  of  the 
main  features  of  the  evidence. 


Art.  VI.  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

In  the  Press,  Chronological  Charts,  illustrative  of  Ancient  History 
and  Geography.  By  John  Drew. 

In  the  Press,  Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy.  By  R.  D.  Hampden, 
D.D.  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

In  the  Press,  Letters  on  the  Philosopliy  of  Unbelief.  By  the  Rev. 
James  Wills. 

In  the  Press,  The  Fifth  Edition  of  The  Steam  Engine,  explained 
and  illustrated  in  a  familar  style,  w  ith  its  application  to  the  Arts  and 
Manufactures,  more  esiH'ciallv  in  transport  by  Laud  and  Water ;  with 
Rome  Account  of  the  liail  Roads  now  in  progress  in  various  parts  of 
the  World.  By  the  Rev.  Dionysius  Lardner,  LL.D.,  12mo.  Illustrated 
with  numerous  Engravings  and  Wood  Cuts. 

In  the  Press,  A  Volume  of  Sermons,  adapted  to  the  ^lechanical  and 
Agricultural  Population.  By  E.  W.  Clarke,  Rector  of  Great  Ycldham, 
Essex. 

In  tlie  Press,  Statement  of  the  Provision  for  the  Poor,  and  the  Con¬ 
dition  of  the  Labouring  Classes,  in  a  considerable  portion  of  America 
and  EurojH'.  By  Nassau  W.  Senior,  Esq.  Being  the  Preface  to  the 
Foreign  Communications  contained  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Poor  Law 
Report. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  in  1  Vol.  12mo,  Hints  on  the  Regulation 
of  Christian  Churches,  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  their  Affairs. 
B)’  the  Rev.  C.  Stovel. 
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Mrs.  Joanna  Daillie  bus  in  the  Press,  three  new  volumes  of  Dramas 
on  the  Passions  and  Miscellaneous  Dramas. 

The  Nineteenth  part  of  Views  in  England  and  Wales,  from  draw¬ 
ings  by  J.  1^1.  W.  Turner,  Es(^.,  H.A.,  with  descriptive  and  historic 
illustrations  by  H.  E.  Lloyd,  Esq.,  in  4to,  will  be  published  shortly. 

The  Second  Part  of  Practical  Observations  on  the  immediate  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Principal  Emergencies  that  occur  in  Surgery  and  Mid¬ 
wifery,  systematically  arranged.  By  W.  S.  Oke,  M.D.,  is  nearly 
ready. 

In  the  Press,  the  Autobiography  of  an  Irish  Traveller,  in  3  vols. 
post  8vo. 

In  the  Press,  the  Life  and  Times  of  Wilb’am  III.,  King  of  England 
and  Stadtholder  of  Holland.  By  the  Hon.  Arthur  Trevor,  ISI.P., 
M.A.,  &c.,  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  2  vols.  8vo. 

In  the  Press,  IMemoirs  of  the  Life,  Works,  and  Correspondence 
of  Sir  William  Temple.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Peregrine 
Courtenay. 

In  the  Press,  Life  of  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon.  By  T.  11.  Lis¬ 
ter,  Esq.,  author  of  Granby,  See. ;  with  a  Portrait. 

Ill  the  Press,  the  Life  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince.  By  O.  P.  R. 
Jamea,  Esq.,  Author  of  **  Darnley,**  “  Richelieu,”  the  “  Gipsy,”  See. 

In  the  Press,  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Chest.  By  Thomas 
Davies,  M.D. 

In  the  Press,  Boyhood,  a  Poem.  With  other  Poems  and  Trans¬ 
lations.  By  Charles  A.  Elton,  Author  of  a  translation  of  Hesiod* 
With  a  froutispiecc  by  Lightfoot,  from  an  original  Picture  by  Rip- 
pi  ngille. 

The  Antiquities  of  Athens  accurately  measured  and  delineated  by 
Stuart  and  Revett,  arc  now  in  a  course  of  rcpublication  in  imperial 
folio:  this  work  contains  384  engravings  by  eminent  artists,  accom-< 
])anied  by  Essays,  architectural,  classical,  historical,  explanatory,  and 
descriptive  ;  exhibiting  and  elucidating  the  purest  examples  of  Grecian 
Architecture.  The  re-issue  is  published  in  parts  at  five  shillings  each, 
any  of  which  may  be  procured  saparately. 

The  re-issue  of  the  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Rome,  by  Antoine 
Descwletz,  Architect  to  his  Most  Christian  Majesty,  and  Professor  of 
Architecture  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  the  Fine  Art.s  at  Paris,  is  now 
in  rapid  progress,  in  parts  at  five  shillings  each:  it  will  comprize  137 
folio  plates,  selected  from  the  most  esteemed  sjiecimens  of  Roman 
magnificence,  with  descriptions  and  explanations  :  any  particular  num- 
lier  may  be  obtained  at  the  option  of  the  purchaser.  The  scrupulous 
accuracy  of  the  measurements,  no  less  than  the  judicious  selection  of 
elegant  subjects,  has  ever  excited  the  admiration  of  scientific  professors ; 
lo  the  student  in  architecture  it  is  invaluable. 


Art.  VI 1.  WORKS  RECENTLY  PI^HLISHED. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

lx>rd  Teignmouth’s  Memoirs  of  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  Sir  William  Jones;  with 
Notes,  Selections  from  his  Works,  and  a 
Life  of  I.<<ird  Teignmouth.  lly  the  Kev. 
Samuel  Charles  Wilks,  M.A.  2  vol. 
Foolscap  Svo.,  with  Portraits.  IDs.  OJ. 


POETRY. 

The  Faust  of  Goethe ;  attempted  in 
English  Ithyme.  By  the  Hon.  Robert 
Talbot.  Demy  Svo.,  85. 


THPOLOOT. 


CLASSICAL  LITERATI' RP. 

Dissertations  on  the  Kumenides  of  yEs- 
chylus,  with  lire  Greek  Text,  and  Critical 
Remarks.  Translated  from  the  German 
of  O.  C.  Muller.  Demy  8vo.,  9s.  tk/. 

HISTORY. 

'llie  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  its  History, 
Revenues,  and  General  Character.  By 
the  Rev.  Henry  Soames,  M.A.,  Author  of 
“  The  History  of  the  Reformation.’*  Demy 
8vo.  10s.  Oti, 

Memoirs  of  l^ord  Bolingbroke,  and  of 
his  Times.  By  George  Wiugrove  Cooke, 
K.sq.,  Barristcr-at-Luw.  2  vols.  bvo., 
willi  (ine  Portrait. 

An  Historical  Inquiry  concerning  the 
Principle.s,  Opinions,  and  Usages  of  the 
English  Presbyterians;  chiefly  from  the 
Restoration  of  Charles  the  Second  to  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne.  By  Joshua  Wil¬ 
son,  Ksq.  8vo.,  ba. 

This  publication  is  intended  to  dis¬ 
prove  the  assertions  containetl  in  several 
pamplilets  relating  to  Lady  HewW’s  case. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Old  Maids ;  their  Varieties,  Characters, 
and  Conditions.  Post  8vo.,  6s. 


The  Miracles  of  Jesus  Christ  considered 
as  illustrative  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  Gos- 
|)el ;  in  Four  Sermons,  preached  before 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  By  the 
Rev.  Charles  Ijawson,  M.A.,  of  St.  John’s 
College;  Morning  Preacher  at  the  Found¬ 
ling  Hospital.  Demy  8vo.,  2s.  6d. 

Familiar  I.tectures  to  Children,  in  which 
the  important  truths  of  the  Gospel  are 
engagingly  set  forth.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Hobart  Caunter,  B.D.  Small  8vo.,  2s. 

Light  in  Darkness ;  or,  the  Records  of 
a  Village  Rectorv*.  Foolscap  8vo.,  Ss.  6d. 

Relics  of  the  Sacred  Ministry,  being 
Thirteen  Discourses,  by  the  late  Rev.  Phi¬ 
lip  Bearcroft,  D.D.,  Master  of  the  Charter 
House,  Prebendary  of  Ely,  and  Clerk  of 
the  Closet  to  George  11.  1  vol.  8vo. 


TRAVELS. 

A  Voyage  of  Discovery  to  Africa  and 
Arabia,  performed  in  11.^1. S.  Leven  and 
Barracoota,  from  1822  to  1826,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  F.  W,  W.  Owen, 
R.N.  By  Captain  Thomas  Boteler,  R.N., 
under  the  directions  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty.  2  vols.  8vo.,  with  Plates. 
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